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THE SERIES AND ITS SOURCES 



T\iyiDENDS are the final test of good banking. 
'^ Whatever plans and methods have found place in this 
Tohime and the companion volumes of the Shaw TV^nlcing 
Series have passed this test. 

For this series the 16 years of System's woric have been 
drawn upon— supplemented by field investigations the 
country over. Tbis period has, perhaps, witnessed more 
^reat hanking changes than any previous one. It has 
developed not only remarkable improvements in equipment 
Imt also in management. 

A better method is no less an invention and often no less 
significant than the conception of an appliance,. And, like an 
ingenious machine, a better method usuaUy fits many different 
hridB of banking. The most valuable of the amaring im- 
provements in management and operation during this 
period the Shaw Rankini^ Series has now collected from 
many hundreds of mstitutions and puts at the disposal of 
all bank executives. 

It wasn't so many years ago, if 3rou will think back, that 
the popular conception, as well as that of most bankers, of 
what a bank really is and how a bank should conduct its 
business was immeasurably different from that of today. 
About the only advertising banks felt it wise to do was to 
insert in small space their statements as required by law, 
with; perhaps, a few of the more progressive institutions 
furnishing physicians with prescription blanks canying the 
bank's name and a statement of resources, or some other 
similar publicity. 

Service— the sort of banking service that we know today — 
was practically unknown. And because the accommodations 
and possibilities of a bank were unknown to so many, 
much valuable business was left undeveloped. Since bankers 
have adopted the policy of publicity many previously 
undeveloped prospects have become profitable customers. 
One of America's foremost bankers made a great name for 
himself and instituted. a new regime for his bank, when» 
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pitchforked without instnictioiis into this great bank's 
activities, he decided that what most banks lacked was a 
definite plan for giving service to its depositors, and so went 
ahead and built such a plan for his bank. 

Service is the point of human contact between the bank 
and its depositors and prospects.- Advertising — bank adver- 
tising — after all must sell the bank's service to those de- 
positors and prospects or it falls short of its mark. And so 
this volume might truthfully have been entitled ''The Human 
Side of Banking" for it presents the tested ideas, plans, and 
methods that hundreds of banks all over the country use in 
handling this human side of their business. 

Now perhaps some of these plans and methods won't 
appeal to you. Some of them may be too ''small town" or 
some too "big city" for ready adaptation to your particular 
needs. But out of the great mass of valuable, service- 
rendering data ^i^ch makes up this volume, every banker — 
large or small-^readily can sift until just the right business 
builders are found. 

Completely to list the plans, the executives, and the 
specialists who have contributed to this work is impossible. 
Much of the help has been confidentiaL Information fre- 
quentiy has been rounded out by reference to scores of sources. 
Most of the chapters are the work of many men. 

Because of the composite nature of the work the chapters 
have not been signed. To establish their authenticity, how- 
ever, references to the more important contributors, author- 
ities, and concerns have been massed on the opening pages of 
each division of each volume. Those in immediate chaige 
of the field studies and the entire production, which was 
directed by Joseph M. Regan, are Robert W. Pearson, 
Richard T. Huntington, and J. Stanley Baiey, all of the 
Editorial Staff of the A. W. Shaw Ckunpany. 
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ANALYZING THE FIELD 



WITHIN two years after making a well planned 
analysis of his field, based upon a personal 
investigation, a small Indiana banker in a 
county of 25,000 people, with 10 banks fighting for 
business, increased his deposits 42%. This gave him 
control of one third of the county's total banking 
resources of $1,250,000. 

At the time of the investigations made by the Bureau 
of Business Standards of the A. W. Shaw Ck>mpany 
during the preparation of this volume, seven of these 
small banks were barely paying dividends. Of the re- 
maining two, one had passed dividends for three years 
while the other had made a fairly profitable showing. 
The analysis, which is fully described on pages 3 to 
8, helped the president of the bank just mentioned, 
the largest of the 10, to outline a definite advertising 
campaign and to develop service that won quick and 
profitable recognition. H[is carefully laid out study of 
the community's needs and interests enabled him to 
direct his appeals for new business more satisfactorily. 
He learned, also, the type of service most likely to 
bring customers to his bank. 

This man, like many other successful bankers, 
found that service means knowing what the customer 
wants, why and when he wants it, and then putting 
into action a willingness to comply with those wishes, 
sometimes even to the point of anticipating them* 
He learned that the basic test of banking service ia 
the customer happy and satisfied. 
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Service, he realized once the analysis was completed, 
is the backbone of any bank's winning advertising 
campaign. A simple survey of the territory brought 
out facts previously imknown and threw the spotUght 
on others which, although known to him, liad pre- 
viously received but scant attention. It was now 
easy for him, therefore, to determine definitely just 
what business to expect. By prompting the banker to 
dig deeper into his affairs, the analysis gave him the 
benefit of new angles and sidelights on his organization 
and- thereby pointed the way to effective systematic 
effort in creating new business. 

Facing every banker who would increase his deposits 
is the need summarized in this man's experience: the 
necessity of getting intimately acquainted with his 
community. It is essential to know the number of 
residents, their various occupations and approximate 
incomes, the competition, and the general financial 
opportunities. 

Between the minor dealings of the humble savings 
depositors and the large transactions of the corpora- 
tions or leading individuals Ues the majority of the 
banking business in more than 70% of the coimtry's 
banks. This is the business from which the bulk of the 
profits comes. And it is this business that justifies the 
most careful analysis as a foundation on which to build 
an organized plan or campaign. 

With his campaign definitely outlined the banker 
finds it easier to distribute his appropriation econom- 
ically, to select effective mediums and to prepare 
attractive copy. He can apply productive plans for 
direct advertising and frame his personal appeals 
with logic and force. Simple and effective methods of 
attracting women and children, the student, and the 
foreigner; of promoting thrift clubs; of reaching into 
the rural districts for business; of securing trust ac- 
counts; of selling bonds; and of renting safety deposit 
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space; also equally simple and effective methods for 
preventing the loss of accoimts — all these methods, 
•and others, can be worked out successfully once 
the proper foundation — an analysis of the field — ^is 
made ready in the way illustrated by many specific 
instances in the pages to follow. 

Turn now to the first detailed problem involved in 
this work — ^the problem of how to analyze the territory 
preparatory to laying out the advertising campaign. 
The nation-wide investigation made by the Bureau of 
Business Standards in connection with the compilation 
of this volume indicates that in almost every locality 
this particular problem should be attacked from a 
different angle. The bank in the large city has its 
problems, and they are nine times out of ten different 
from those faced by the country or suburban bank. 
Still in every bank there are certain elements which can 
be capitalized in the course of the campaign. 

ON WHAT CLASSES SHOULD THE BANE CENTER ITS 
DIRECT APPEAL FOR NEW BUSINESS? 

There are, for example, the casual depositors who 
will respond readily when properly solicited: young 
business men eager to secure the bank's recognition 
and enjoy its commercial advantages, many wage earners 
who have never had a savings account, the salaried 
workers who often keep their money in their pockets, 
the farmers on the rural routes who can be attracted 
through the mails, and the army of potential savers, 
young and old. 

In every bank, to a greater or less degree, all of 
these classes offer attractive opportunities for getting 
business. The temptation is to try to get all the busi- 
ness controlled by all of them at once, but this is 
usually incorrect and unprofitable. Tlie problem, 
then, is to select the one plan offering the most attrac- 
tive specific possibilities and make it the basis of a 
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carefully worked out campaign. By classifying the 
various elements involved in logical order, it becomes 
easier to frame the appeals that win. 

Here's an example: the experience of the Indiana 
banker mentioned at the beginning of this chapter. 
Following out an organized campaign is what increased 
by 42% his bank's deposits. His tested plan will 
serve to indicate exactly how almost any coimtry bank 
can profitably use a simple survey as a foundation for 
its campaign. 

This man, like himdreds of other small bankers, 
knew in a rough way what business existed and what 
might be cultivated. This knowledge, however, was 
based solely on general observation. He had never 
attempted a classification of customers and prospects. 

After setting aside $1,500 on January 1 as his an- 
nual advertising appropriation, he one year decided 
to Ieat*n more about the competition he faced. With 
an assistant, he made an automobile tour on a 12-mil6 
circle about the town, met the farmers and their fam- 
ilies, listed their names, estimated as exactly as possible 
their real estate and personal belongings, and inquired 
about their banking connections. This work revealed 
the banking habits of these prospects and also the 
approximate size of the individual deposits and loans. 

Next he analyzed the population. By going over 
the directory and the school registration lists, he found 
that his town had a population of about 4,600 people, 
or about 1,150 families. Then an examination of the 
post office records showed 4,800 people — or 1,200 
families — ^in the nearby tributary territory. Thus, 
his inunediate field contained 10,000 people. 

A general hst of the city and country residents waa 
then prepared from these records and later checked to 
determine how many people were already customers. 
This list was subdivided into another list of "actives" 
and "prospects" and classified as to those who (1) 
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Figure 1 : ^^th an analyus of his field such as indicated here, one 
banker laid a foundation for a definite advertising program. It enabled 
him to conce n trate his appeals and within two years deposits increased 

more than 42%. 
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were assessed $1,000 to $5,000 on real estate or personal 
holdings; those who (2) were assessed $5,000 to 
$10,000 on real estate or personal holdings, and those 
who (3) were assessed above $10,000. 

The next step was a visit to the factories and stores 
to ascertain the number of salaried workers and wage 
oainers in the locality. These workers were classified 
according to their approximate incomes and identify- 
ing signals were placed against the names of those who 
had no banking connections. Seasonal influences that 
affected the farmers — ^like the brisk periods at the 
creamery or the canning plant — ^were also noted. 

AFTER THIS ANALYSIS WAS MADE THIS BANEXR WAS 
ABLE TO DIRECT APPEALS EFFECTIVELT 

''I knew all this in a general way,'' said this banker, 
^'but I was surprised at the new facts disclosed by the 
investigation. It took less than 60 days to gather the 
information and it cost about $300. The preparation 
of the mailing lists was probably the hardest task. 
When they were completed I knew how and where to 
reach for new bufflness." 

This analjnsia really showed the bank how to direct its 
appeal with force and discrimination, as Figure 1 
graphically indicates. The wage earner, for instance, 
is usually desirable for the savings department, but 
may be of little value to the safety deposit department. 
Salaried workers and men with attractive incomes may 
be more quickly interested in certificates of deposit. 
Farmers may often be induced to take advanta^^ of 
the safety deposit department. Each class can be 
shown individual benefits to be secured through the 
bank's general services. 

One of the most significant and interesting facts 
disclosed by the investigation was that fully one half 
of the people in the community were not familiar with 
the general services offered by the bank. It was 
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deddedi therefore^ to begin a campaign of education, 
and methods like those described in Chapters VIII, 
IX and X were employed with decidedly satisfactory 
results. 

Upon the careful preparation of the advertising 
copy and the selection of mediums-*naturally depended 
to a large extent the success or failure of this Indiana 
campaign. The banker could not afford to hire an 
advertising writer, so he managed without much 
trouble to get the name of his bank on the mailing lists 
of more than 60 large banks which specialized on the 
preparation of financial advertising literature. When 
this literature was received, it was carefully examined 
and any attractive ideas were classified according to 
departments and then filed away in a large drawer of 
the banker's desk which had been given over to 
use. 

HOW ONB BANKER ADAPTED FROM OTHER MEN'S IDEAS 
WHEN PREPARING ADYERTI8INQ OOPT 



When he wanted to write a letter to his 
list, for instance, this Indiana banker usually found 
valuable suggestions in his large file of letters that had 
been sent out by the 50 odd larger banks. Or when 
it came to preparing a statement of condition for 
distribution, he could quickly refer to many different 
styles and embody in his own the best f eatures of 
several of them. 

The newspapers were used principally to advertise 
the general service of the bank and secured about 40% 
of the expenditure. This copy, prepared at different 
seasons of the year in a series of eight to twelve units, 
in much the same manner as shown in Chapter IV, 
was run consecutively and in preferred positions. 

When it came to appealing to the more limited 
classes with the bank's special services many forms of 
direct advertising of the typd outlined in Part II were 
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employed. This literature was definitely tied up to 
the newspaper copy and sometimes reinforced with 
small and inexpensive souvenirs. Crop contests and 
animal contests like those suggested in Chapter XIII 
helped to bring the bank into intimate contact with 
the farming community, as well as to find desirable 
prospects. 

This complete Indiana campaign cost $1,385, dis- 
tributed as follows: 

Newspapers $ 525 

Clubs and contests 205 

Novelties 160 

Outdoor signs 130 

Form letters 125 

Booklets 85 

Circulars 75 

Direct solicitation 80 



$1,385 



A whip-handle grip of the territory, then, showed 
this Indiana banker how to concentrate his publicity 
so that each form of advertising served a definite 
purpose, and the result was that deposits increased 
$368,000 in two years. 

The methods used by this bank in gaining exact 
knowledge of its territory are obviously adaptable to 
the needs of almost any country bank. With the in- 
formation produced by a survey of this character at 
hand the banker is better equipped to carry on a 
consistent and intelligent advertising campaign. In 
many cases, investigation indicates the success of the 
business-building plan hinges almost entirely upon the 
banker's intimate contact with his territory, as in this 
case. 

Take, for instance, the plan used by an eastern 
banker, who acquired control of a small Ohio bank. 
He wanted to gain quicker recognition in the strange 
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field than the weekly newspaper could offer, so he 
printed his advertising on paper bags and wrapping 
paper. Then he placed this supply at the disposal of 
the merchants in the town who were glad to cooperate 
with him. In this way he flashed his message to every 
man, woman, and child. 

Next, he made a personal visit to all the farmers, 
learned about their banking connections and the kind 
of service that they wanted. All this information was 
transferred to a card index, classified according to 
location, and then sorted into four mailing lists headed 
as follows: savings, certificates of deposit, safety 
deposit, real estate and insurance. 

This survey provided this banker with a framework 
for an advertising campaign directed towards specific 
objects. He wrote all his own newspaper copy, 
personal letters, and booklets, and based them upon 
the material gathered during his trip. In addition 
to this, he set up new hitching posts in the town and 
covered them with interesting announcements dealing 
with his bank's service. He took advantage of agita- 
tion for improved highways and joined with several^ 
rural neighborhoods in paying his share toward fixing 
the country roads. This kind of activity won immedi- 
ate and favorable attention. The new business cam- 
paign cost $2,500 the first year and increased deposits 
$170,000. 

In communities where agricultwal and industrial 
activity contributes jointly to the banks' work the 
analyses preceding the initation of campaigns are 
usuflJly made along different lines. There are many 
localities of this kind in which the banker has an ap- 
peal ranging from the small farmer and the village 
creamery to the big merchant and the industrial 
magnate. 

An Indiana bank in a town of 30,000 furnishes an 
interesting illustration of this type. In three years its 
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deposits have grown from $500,000 to Sl,250,000. 
It now has 4,300 savmgs accounts, 4,700 Christm^ 
savings accounts, and 3,000 commercial accounts. 

This remarkable growth has been helped by a bed- 
rock survey — ^based upon inquiry made in the manner 
already outlined — ^that records the annual volume of 
business in the different conmiercial lines in the city 
and the size and quality of the crops, along with the 
prices the farmers are getting. Reference to the pay- 
roll sheets of the factories, the stores, the public 
utility institutions, and the city offices, indicates the 
annual distribution of cash for wages. These figures, 
compared with the business done by the merchants, 
show at a glance roughly how much money may go 
either out of town or into savings accounts. 

THIS BANK GOT NEW ACCOUNTS BY A STRONG CAM- 
PAIGN AGAINST MAIL ORDER HOUSES 

By securing the cooperation of the postmaster, the 
bank has been able to get a line on the approximate 
amount of mail order business originating in the city 
and this fact has been included in the general survey as 
an aid and incentive to the merchants. During one 
year, for example, it was found that the farmers in the 
immediate neighborhood bought about 40% of their 
goods from distant mail order houses. Supplementary 
to all this information is a complete classification of 
the population and its banking habits. 

This bank spends $5,000 a year for advertising — 
which is about four times more than in the average 
bank of its size, investigation indicated. 

''Our detailed analysis is chiefly instrumental in 
producing the phenomenal increase in new business 
and we believe it has justified the apparently heavy 
expenditure,'' says the president. "Different adver- 
tising copy is used in the development of the different 
accounts— commercial, savings, and Christmas savings. 
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^Tor a month before Christmas, for example, we 
frequently use full page space in the two daily news- 
papers to promote the Christmas club. Throughout 
the year, the newspaper copy dealing with the general 
banking service is changed three times a week in the 
daily newspapers. We also show three moving pic- 
ture films a month in the two leading theaters. 

''Small signposts and signboards (18 feet in length) 
along the leading roads to the city gain the attention 
of the farmers. The signposts are. a half mile apart 
for 10 miles and the signboards are located at the end 
of each of the main roads in the country. To get at 
the wage earners, we distribute annually 150,000 pay 
envelops free to every plant in the city where the 
employees are paid by cash.'' 

This bank also does a lot of direct advertising. Letters 
are sent out about once a month to mailing lists that 
are changed whenever necessary and kept constantly 
up to date. If there's a birth in a family, a letter is 
sent to the newcomer; in the case of death the bank 
offers its services as trustee or otherwise as they may 
be helpful. All this, of course, requires a continual 
watch of the territory, but it has paid out in bigger 
and better deposits. 

HOW ONE BANK USED MAPS TO ANALYZE THE CLASSES 

OF PROSPECTS IN ITS FIELD 

Fundamentally, the plans just outlined can be 
effectively applied in larger banks. But because of 
the vari^ requirements of the more extensive patron- 
age of these banks, more detailed methods are usually 
employed in finding out the true worth of the field. 

In the type of city in which a large number of factories 
and big stores and a mixed foreign population offer an 
exceptional opportunity for the development of sav- 
ings accoimts — or, in fact, for the creation of new 
business in any other department — ^it is essential to 
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have a bird's-eye view of the entire territory. This 
can generally be accomplished effectively by the use 
of maps. 

A large national bank in the Middle West, for ex- 
ample, divides its city into different districts which 
are marked on a map. Solicitors are employed to learn 
how the population is divided by nationality, the 
average rental, the average income, and the bujdng 
and banking habits of each district. In order to 
check up on competition, the locations of all the other 
banks are designated according to districts. The 
locations of the industrial and strictly residential 
sections are indicated in the same way. 

When all this information is gathered, it is turned 
over to the bank officer in charge of advertising. He 
then supervises the tabulation for filing purposes. 

Each district is filed separately by number and, 
since a glance at the map will reveal its location, the 
possibilities for new business are thereby made largely 
available for study. Rough-and-tumble methods of 
planning a campaign are eliminated and costs con- 
sequently are cut. 

The map is constantly used as a guide in fixing the 
appropriation, which amoimts to about $40,000 a 
year. By looking over the lists, the number of ^'ac- 
tives" and "prospects" are quickly determined. An 
examination of the various departments of the bank 
is made at stated intervals, and if the business in a 
certain district appears to be slowing down, solicitors, 
armed with specific information from the files, are 
sent out to investigate. 

Not long ago, for instance, the bank found that 
Section 18, the center of a thrifty foreign settlement, 
was producing very little business. The analsrsis 
previously made showed that the income per capita 
per week was about $8, or a total of about $225,000 
for approximately 28,000 wage earners — see Figure 2. 



Figure 3; In Uvte dtiea anoljrriiiK m bank's field naturally !• more 

complicated than in the country. A map aboning analym of varioin 

diatricta ha* nmptified the work of one banlc Here ia a lectian of Uie 

map that abowa how the plan worka out. 
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An investigation made by solicitors who visited the 
stores and homes in this district revealed that many 
of the people were ignorant of modem banking facil- 
ities, that others were in the habit of hoarding their 
savings in secret places, and that a large number were 
indifferent. 

After the solicitors made their report to the adver- 
tising department, personal letters and booklets simi- 
lar to those outliaed in Chapters VII and IX were 
sent out to special lists. Bidletins were distributed 
in suitable foreign languages and souvenirs were given 
away when an account was opened. The campaign 
lasted 60 days and cost about $750. Within six 
months 4,500 savings accounts were secured involving 
more than $140,000 in deposits. 

Where a bank operates over a wide area, methods 
like those just described serve to concentrate the 
publicity in specific directions. The map — ^plus the 
files — ^is, indeed, a strong factor in keeping the middle 
western bank clearly informed and naturally helps to 
remove the danger of hit-and-miss advertising work. 

In analyzing its field to determine how its advertis- 
ing shall be directed, a large trust and savings bank^in 
the South has used the map idea in another way by 
dividing its territory into four districts, somewhat like 
this: 

(a) The rectantf e bounded l^ Broadway, Main, Nevnnarket, and 
Fourth streets; 

0>) Metropolis and Metropolis County; 

(e) lUs state and the states of 



and 

(d) The United States. 
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This bank aims to get a definite amount of business 
from each of these districts and the campaign is out- 
lined to cover the different classes of prospects in this 
way: 

District (A) is reserved for the special promotion o( safe de- 
posit boxes, savinfipi accounts, checking accounts, and certificates 
of deposit. 

District (B) is reserved for the farm, real estate loan, and 
savings departments. 

District (C) is reserved for the sale of bonds and general 
banking services. 

District (D) is reserved for general hanking service. 

This particular classification cuts out all prelimi- 
naries in the distribution of advertising and enables 
the bank to keep a definite check on the soiurces of 
all new business. It strengthens the advertising in its 
task of paving the way for the solicitor, who is usually 
left free to devote his time to the personal needs of the 
men he interviews in any of the various territories. 

One of the principal points developed during the 
investigation was that a convenient location for a 
bank made a strong appeal to many depositors. Since 
this trust company was right in the heart of the busi- 
ness district, its location was made the feature of an 
attractive folder. 

. A map of the district, encircled in red and indica- 
ting the accessibility of the institution, was printed on 
the cover. Inside were figures showing the institution's 
growth and strength, and the service furnished by the 
various departments. This folder was sent to all the 
business offices in the locality, and later reinforced 
with personal letters. Another campaign of personal 
solicitation followed and a great deal of new business 
was finally created. (Figure 3.) 

Now all tiiese incidents go to indicate the value 
of a thorough analysis in the small farming town, the 




Figure 3; Perbapa proapective custoroera in the vidnity of your bonk 

do not appredate the convenience of your locaticm. A drcular-nu^ 

•uch aa ahown here raay conraice them. It helped conaiderably in 

getting new buaineas for one trust company. 
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agricultural town and the metropolitan center. It is 
a mistake to suppose^ however, that ''rule of thumb" 
practice can be followed successfully in any of these 
types of localities. 

In making any analysis, of course, thorough consider- 
ation must be given to the character of the competi- 
tion and the economic factors peculiar to the field. 
Some banks find profit in an appeal for commercial 
deposits, others derive the greatest benefit from sav- 
ings and trust accounts. 

ONE BANKER IN A SMALL COMMERCIAL TOWN BUILT UP 
DEPOSITS OF MORE THAN $2,000,000 

Take, for example, the conditions revealed in two 
Ohio cities during the investigation made to gather 
material for this voliune. A national bank in one 
town of 15,000 people has built up deposits of more 
than $2,000,000. There are three other strong banks 
of about the same size in this locality and competition 
natiirally is sharp. These banks spend in the aggre- 
gate $7,000 a year for advertising. The town is es- 
sentially a payroll community with a nmnber of small 
factories and mercantile establishments. 

Since the tradesmen and the manufacturers handle 
the bulk of the money, the commercial deposits are 
obviously more nmnerous than in an agricultural 
town* When making a play for this commercial 
business, these banks find that the personal influences 
of their stockholders and directors is decidedly ef- 
fective. In their advertising copy they lay stress on 
their age and strength. The personnel of the board 
of directors is also used to command confidence. Since 
the field is limited, these banks do very little direct 
advertising, but they are constantly hammering at 
prospects by personal solicitation in which the directors 
play an active part. 

If, for instance, a bank enlists the support of its 
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commercial depositors in its new business campaign^ 
these customers may be able to interest their employees 
or friends in it. In the same way these banks seek to 
develop trust and savings business. The bankers visit 
the business men at regular intervals^ send them 
personal letters occasionally, and distribute attractive 
souvenirs once a year. 

Now it is worth while comparing the conditions in 
this town with those prevailing in another town twice 
as big about 30 miles away. The four banks in the 
small town have total deposits of $8,000,000; five 
banks in the large town have deposits of only $3,500,000. 
A comparative analysis of these two fields reveals a 
sharp difference in the character of the business pre- 
vailing. The advertising methods that pull big returns 
in the one locality might therefore be ineffective in 
the other. 

The smaller of these two towns depends upon diver- 
sified business interests; the larger is supported by a 
single industry — steel manufacturing — that ships a 
monthly payroll of $265,000 from Pittsburgh. Its 
five banks spend $4,500 a year for advertising as against 
$7,000 expended by those in the other town. Conmier- 
cial deposits represent the main goal in the smaller 
locality but in the larger, which lacks many distinct 
payrolls, savings accounts are the objective. 

The methods used by the largest bank in the steel 
town is typical of the plans followed by its competi- 
tors. About 75% of its total appropriation is devoted 
to the savings department, and the balance to the 
commercial section. In order to make its newspaper 
copy effective, it is continually checking up oh the 
wage earners in the steel mills to find the messages that 
appeal to them. A clerk is sent through the manu- 
facturing district twice a month to learn the number 
of employees in the mills and to watch for any new- 
comers. He talks several foreign languages and this 
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knowledge has helped him to win for the bank the 
good will of many of the laborers. By organizing 
small savings clubs among the workers and offering 
to call for their deposits at regular intervals, he has 
succeeded in getting a lot of money into the bank that 
otherwise might have remained in hiding. 

The outstanding feature of any or all of the plans 
described in this chapter is the fact that thereby the 
banker gains more specific knowledge of his commu- 
nity. Investigation clearly showed that the bankers 
who have made their advertising a real business asset 
are those who have compiled cold, hard facts about 
their competitive and general expansion problem. 
It also showed that a dependable analy^, instead of 
acting as so much expensive red tape, is in reality 
often the first stepping stone to increased business and 
broader public confidence through logical publicity. 

Finally, the banker who relies on his acquaintance 
or on his memory in handling his advertising is seldom 
able to point to any direct and satisfactory results. 
His advertising cannot be vital or reach its greatest 
value until he looks into the very bottom of it and 
then matches the results of his study with the possi- 
bilities of his field. 



CHAPTER II 
PLANNING A CAMPAIGN 

WHEN Toledo merchants advertised "A Dollar 
Day Sale" the Ohio State Savings Bank 
announced that it would place a dollar to the 
credit of every new customer who opened a dollar 
account on the day of the sale. This plan won 284 
new accounts and at the end of a year more than 85% 
of them had turned out to be profitable. 

This detailed drive for business was but a part of a 
definitely laid-out campaign, yet it serves to iUustrate 
how the alert banker can often attract new business by 
taking advantage of apparently imimportant situations 
at exactly the right time. 

This bank's advertising campaign a^ a matter of 
fact helped to produce about $4,000,000 in increased 
deposits in one year, largely because it was arranged 
in a complete series of connected operations embracing 
specific ideas and covering a definite time. In bidding 
for more members in its "Vacation Club," for example, 
a certain number of newspaper advertisements were 
prepared at one time to run over a certain period and 
in each the idea of saving for a vacation was the key- 
note. This was followed up with street car cards as 
explained in Chapter V, and with direct advertising 
along the lines suggested in Chapters VII and IX. 

O^anized driv^^for trade of this character, so this 
and other banks have found, are almost always certain 
to produce satisfactory results. When planning its 
advertising this bank determines, first of aU, the ser- 
vice it has to offer. 

20 
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This perhaps may appear to be an obvious step^ yet 
unless the banker lists these various services in an 
orderly way, the chances are that he may overlook a 
feature in some department and thereby retard the 
campaign's returns. In advertising its safety deposit 
department, for instance, this bank goes farther than 
to emphasize mere safety and convenience. It sets 
forth the unusual facilities in connection with the 
vaults, such as spacious and attractive coupon rooms, 
and large and comfortable rest rooms adjoining the 
strong box. 

After outlining the vaiious services, the next step 
in shaping the plan is to select the most effective 
means of presenting each service to the public. This 
narrows down to the problem of finding the best 
available advertising medimns. An attractive rate 
on savings deposits, for instance, might probably be 
emphasized most advantageously in a series of con- 
structive and educational newspaper advertisements, 
supplemented by a distribution of novelties, such as 
miniature banks, calendars, blotters or pencils. In 
appealing for specific business like Christmas savings 
or in seeking the recognition of investors, other medi- 
ums are often more desirable, such as those outlined 
in Chapters V, VII, VIII and XV. Thus by keeping 
constantly in mind the different services that it fur- 
nishes, and then studying the broad range of available 
mediums, this bank finds adjusting its requirements 
to its general plan a simple matter. 

The final step in rounding out the plan is to find 
out the exact territory to which the bank appeals. 
Right here the advantages of a clear analysis of the 
sort described in the preceding chapter becomes 
evident. Since the possibilities of new business for 
each department and a classification of ^'actives'' and 
^'prospects" according to the departments have first been 
listed, the campaign is started with a definite goal in 
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view. In one year this method of shaping up a plan 
helped to record an increase in deposits from $8,292- 
516.99 to $12,266,406.18. 

Not long ago the head of a small Michigan bank 
used an old idea in laying out a new plan to get more 
business from farmers. This plan increased deposits 
from $100,000 to $500,000 m, two years. First, the 
bank announced an increase in the rate of interest on 
savings deposits from 3 to 3^%, providing an account 
was openeid with $500 or more and remained three 
months or longer. This increased rate followed the 
action of a competing bank in overbidding on state 
funds. 

HOW A MICHIGAN BANKER MET COMPETITORS AND 
INCREASED DEPOSITS $400,000 IN TWO YEARS 

The increased rate was advertised in the newspapers 
along with a schedule of figures which showed how the 
increase of 0.5% in the interest rate on savings deposits 
effected the earning power of money. Booklets 
linked up with the newspaper campaign and personal 
letters signed by the president of the bank were then 
sent to the farmers. Pamphlets dealing with the 3^% 
rate were distributed at the grange meetings in the 
county and at the annual farmers' institute. 

After emphasizing the higher interest rate, the next 
step was a series of corn contests, stripped of the old 
''clothes" and introduced in an entirely new dress. 
The contests were advertised in the newspapers, on 
circulars and on placards distributed throughout the 
coxmty at a cost of $350. The placards were nailed 
on the telegraph poles and on the fences along the main . 
roads. The bank had previously arranged for the co- 
operation of 55 county school teachers when an oflScer 
visited the schools, explained the contest rules and 
received assurances of the teachers' support. 

The names of the teachers were obtained from the 
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school directory, furnished by the county superin- 
tendent, and placed on a mailing list. Snappy letters 
and attractive folders were then sent to the teachers. 
Postcards and pamphlets furnished by a state imi- 
versity advertising the com contest were distributed 
among the farmers. 

The contest was for the largest yield of com per 
acre. Two men, one a prominent farmer and the other 
a business man in the town, were appointed judges. 
The bank gave away $100 in gold divided into several 
prizes: $40 for the first- prize, $25 for the second, and 
so on down to as small a prize as $5. The contest was 
decided on the following points : 

Heaviest yield per acre 30 points 

Best show of profit on investment 30 " 

Best written account of crop 20 " 

Best exhibit of 10 ears 20 " 

Total 100 points 

Then, in order to arouse interest at the coxmty seat, 
a ''Com Day," providing for a big display of wagon 
loads of com in the public square, was announced. 
At this point the banker secured the assistance of the 
merchants and the village newspaper. The merchants 
emphasized the ''Com Day" in connection with their 
regiilar advertisements and the newspapers printed in- 
teresting reading notices about the event. This brought 
himdreds of farmers and their families to the city. 

At the teachers' institute, the coimty school super- 
intendent told his teachers about the bank's corn- 
growing contest, distributing at the same time rules, 
regulations, and pledge cards. Then he instmcted 
them to see that copies of these were placed in the hands 
of each child. In this way the bank put literature 
into homes that probably could not have been reached 
through other channels without much more expense. 
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After the boys had filled out an entrance card 
(Figure 4), the county agent took charge of the con- 
test upon the request of the bank. Each boy was 
given at the bank enough good seed corn to plant his 
acre. In doing this the bank had two objects in view, 
first, to get good corn introduced into the coimty, 
second, to get the boys into the bank. 

Usually the father would bring the boy into the 
bank to fill out the registration blank, and thus the 
bank made many new acquaintances, some of whom 
eventually became customers. The bank made it a 
point to give the youthful visitor a lot of attention 
when he came in. Some one took him through the 
vaults and showed him the time clocks, the currency, 
the silver and gold, and the counting machines. 

A representative of the bank called on the boys at 
their homes. This gave the bank an opportunity to 
visit the farms and get better acquainted. After the 
com was harvested, usually during the last week in 
November, the corn show for the boys was held. It 
was advertised for a month previous in the newspapers, 
by placards, and through letters. The show lasted 
for two days, and attracted farmers from all over the 
eounty. At the same time the bank also held com 
shows for men and gave prizes for the best exhibit of 
10 ears. Instmctors from the state university were 
present and lectured on agricultural subjects. 

When this campaign was finished, another plan 
was launched. It aimed to attract the savings of 
the school children. The names of the pupils were 
obtained from the schbol superintendent and each 
pupil furnished with a combination savings and pass 
book. The bank annoimced that it would give a 
25-cent piece when the child visited the bank to open 
an account. This plan was advertised in the news- 
papers in a 20-inch display space once a week accom- 
panied by reading notices. The ofifer of the gift of a 



ENTRANCE CARD 
BOYS' CORN-GROWING CONTEST 




F^ure 4: This Kiaple card form helped one bank to arouae popular 
interest m a com-growmg ccntcvt. 



Figiirt 5; "Something out of the ordinary" waa the idea back of this 
novel diipUiy. The acript, printed in red, attracted immediate 
a the main feature of the offer. 
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piece of money won the immediate attention of the 
children. Letters were sent to the parents urging 
them to cooperate. Within three months 700 chil- 
dren's accomits amoimting to about $4,500 were 
opened. 

Within nine months, the plan of a Missouri banker 
resulted in the sale of about $125,000 worth of farm 
mortgage^ and brought inquiries from 2,000 people in 
40 states. 

HOW THIS BANKER DETERMINED THE SORT OF APPEAL 

THAT WOULD WIN OUT 

When outlining this plan this banker faced two 
important questions: 

1. What kind of people do I want to reach? 

2. How can I frame my strongest appeal? 

He decided that he wanted to attract the small 
investor. The next step was to prepare copy that 
would gain this small investor's attention. He real- 
ized that a dry-as-dust description of the mortgages 
would fall short, so he concluded to use a series of 
simple and graphic appeals. 

"I was in the mercantile business once," he ex- 
plained, ''and I found that the use of illustrations in 
the advertising helped to gain quicker notice. I 
learned, for instance, that an advertisement about 
shoes showing pictures of a couple of styles of shoes 
was almost always effective. I therefore concluded 
to use the picture idea in my farm mortgage adver- 
tising." 

First, he prepared a series of 10 two-colmnn adver- 
tisements, each to take 1 1 inches of space in the news- 
papers, and to run consecutively. The copy empha- 
sized the value of farm mortgages — ^for instance, one 
advertisement stated in display t3rpe that the "gov- 
ernment figures show that farm lands are constantly 
increasing in value — the security behind the billions 



ngure 6: The Krudl invettor u not overlooked by thia bank, •• Uiu 

diqilay cJeariy indicate*. You will note that the Mme form of *d- 

vertiBcment wai adhered to in this Mriea. 



Fignre 7: Thia advertiaanent brought buaineu by calling attention 

to • book which mntiJni-A fonxful •citing arguments. Thie particular 

■dvcrtlaement wwm one of the moot succeMnil of the Mrie*. 
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of dollars' worth of farm mortgages is therefore be- 
commg stronger/' In order to bring out the high 
lights of the plan, the reading matter of each adver- 
tisement was inserted in an artistic panel, the border 
of which showed farm scenes. 

When this series was completed, the banker planned 
another set of 10 three-colmnn newspaper advertise- 
ments, each to occupy 21 inches. This series showed 
how the bank selected its farm mortgages, it appealed 
to the man with only^SlOO to invest, and it told why it 
carried the accounts of expert investors. As in the 
shorter series, the larger advertisements were embel- 
lished with attractive farm views that caught the 
reader's eye. 

After these advertisements were printed in the 
newspapers of the city, the next step was to get them 
before prospective customers farther away. A set 
of 5,000 complete proofs of the three-column series 
was printed and bound together for distribution to a 
selected mailing list, as described in Chapter VIII. 
In order to focus attention on all of the different units 
in the series, the main points in each of them were 
encircled with red crayon and side explanatory notes 
were made (Figures 5, 6, and 7). 

Booklets and folders were next prepared on lines 
similar to those suggested in Chapter IX. This ht- 
erature, however, had the added force of attractive 
illustrations, showing, for instance, just how the 
bank received ap application for a mortgage, how the 
inspection of the farm was made by the bank's ap- 
praisers, how the directors passed on the loan, how 
the bazik notified the borrower when the loan was 
approved and, finally, how the borrower received his 
check. 

The collection of newspaper advertisements and the 
booklets and folders were followed up with small, 
illustrated advertisements in seven magazines of 
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national circulation. In this way, the banker broad- 
ened his appeal until it reached for business from over 
a wide area. 

This campaign cost about $5,000. Besides bringing 
the name of the bank that undertook it before thou- 
sands of people who had never heard of it, the direct 
results were very satisfactory. The campaign was 
successful because each step was followed up in a 
definite and consistent way. 

This plan, of course, provided for the sale of a specific 
article — ^farm mortgages. It can be used to a greater 
or less degree in any bank which offers something of a 
tangible nature. It might not, it is true, be profitable 
in developing commercial accounts or small savings 
accounts. Investigation, however, disclosed many 
other plans that fit such cases. 

A TOLEDO BANK USED THIS PLAN TO BUILD UP 

SAVINGS DEPOSITS 

Take, for eicample, the plan of the National Bank 
of Commerce of Toledo for building up savings de- 
posits. This bank decided to supplement its usual 
advertising campaign and personal solicitation by 
an offering of accumulative certificates of deposits. 
These certificates were in denominations of $100, $200, 
$500, and $1,000. They were advertised first in the 
newspapers and then directly to a selected mailing 
list. Samples of the certificates were displayed at 
different places in the bank lobby. The public was 
invited through the newspapers to call and find out 
the advantages of this plan for saving. 

The certificates were based on a monthly payment 
plan which covered a period of seven years to maturity 
and ranged from $1.07 to $10.69. They could be 
suirendered at any time, including pasrments and 
interest (which was compounded semi annually) in 
excess of 3%. The plan provided for an extra bonus 
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as an inducement to mature the certificatei this being 
in addition to the regular 3%, compounded interest. 
The certificate, for whatever its face value might be 
from SlOO to $1,000, was delivered to the purchaser 
when the first payment was made. 

The plan worked this way. Take, for example, a 
certificate of $500 denomination. The first deposit 
was $5.35. At the end of the seven years, the 
certificate matured for $500, the deposits totaling 
$449.40, and the interest amounting to $50.60. 

Aside from the security and attractive earning power 
back of this plan, there was another decided advan- 
tage. The certificate of deposit appealed to the pride 
of the small depositor, who sometimes felt that a 
certificate was beyond his reach until his savings 
reached more than $100. But under this plan he 
oould become the possessor of a certificate and thus 
to an e3rtent enjoy precisely the same privileges that 
went to the customer with the bigger account. 

The vitality of any plan often depends upon finding 
a common factor of interest and motive. It pays to 
oombine the strongest possible individual interests into 
a common appeal of direct fitness. 

At the outbreak of the war, for example, patriotism 
was intensified and a large Ohio bank took notice of 
the spirit of the people when planning a camiiaign 
that secured about 8,100 accounts amounting to more 
than $80,000. It gave away an American flag (4 feet 
by 6 feet and equipped with a pole, halyaitl, and 
bracket) to every person opening an account of $5 
or more. The distribution of the flag was nothing 
new among banks; it was the novelty back of this 
particular bank's plan that won the business. 

Its campaign was planned under the caption ''Show 
Your Colors/' which was used in form letters, booklets, 
and newspapers. AU the literature, excepting the 
newspaper copy, was printed in red, white and blue. 
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Direct advertismg was sent out to a selected mailing 
list of 10|000 names. This was supplemented by 
advertisements which appeared in the daily news- 
papers twice a week for a month. Signs were dis- 
played in the bank's windows and in the street cars. 

AN APPEAL TO PATRIOTISM THAT BROUGHT 8,100 NEW 
ACCdUNTS TO ANOTHER OHIO BANK 



But in driving home the force of this publicity this 
was the punch that probably landed the business: 
When the new depositor came into the bank, he 
received a card to fill out that called for his name, 
address and occupation. This served as an intro- 
duction. The card accompanied the customer's initial 
deposit, and after he received a flag, the card was 
stamped ''flag given" and sent to the advertising 
department. 

The cards were then filed alphabetically and fur- 
nished the basis for direct advertising— as outlined in 
Chapters VI, VII, and VIII — embracing all the de- 
partments of the bank. Letters were sent to these 
new customers asking them to influence their friends 
to visit the bank. Many of the depositors who 
started an account with only $6 were thus induced 
to become more profitable customers and to bring in 
new business. 

Sometimes an outdde appeal based on a notable 
event in the community serves to give the campaign 
a clever and persuasive touch. Plans of this kind 
often arouse civic pride and gain increased good will. 

During the national Democratic convention of 1016 
at St. Louis, for instance, the St. Louis Union Trust 
Company spent $2,000 in advertising the St. Louis 
high schools, five magnificent buildings. These schools 
are splendidly equipped and richly endowed. They 
are located in the most attractive parts of the city. 

A series of large and artistic displays were placed in 




Figure 8: Adverting die dty'a adioob to set buainen ia^ncOy tot 

the bank miabt not ai>pe«I to many bankcn, but duplayt like the 

one above BBined much favorable attentlao for one St. Lotus bank, 

and the coat of the space was considered well worth while. 



' I V3 become an Inducntul fountain head of education in 
_!_ the empire dnincd by xhe Miuisaippi ia an adiievc- 
menl tliac hai been lecured by 5c. Louii Univenicy 
without a giant of public aid. Thii (hould be a matca of 
intercM and pride to every St. Louiian. 

The main buildinp of St. Louis University have been 
■inuted lince t888 on the block bounded by Gnnd. West 
Pine and Lindell. A contrast indeed to the three-itory 
log house eieAed near tuhaC is now Ninth and Washington 
" " Of this first building an old hutonan quaintly 



remarks: " Inaiupidously situated in a region o 
ponds, gro^vi of lony - oak and luburban farms, as tne 
limits of the cily were just beyond the Rue des Granges." 
(Street of the Bams — our present Third Street ) 

For years the outpost of ojlture and religion, in the 
midst of a pioneer civiliution. its history it a sucjession of 
memorials to the lives ind wrots of the jeiuit f^chen who 

St. Louis Univenity now offers couiki in Theology. 
Medicine, Law, Dentistry, the Arts and Sciences, and Cco- 
mcrdal Science. 

SL Louis Union Bank 



Figure 9: Thit ahowt another newtpaper ditplfty in which one St. Louis 

bank deviated from the atereotyped phraaea and old-faahioned ^peata 

uaed by many banka. Theae diaplaya established the bank'a reputation 

for pracaoting civic entsprise and Influeoced new burinew. 
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the newspapers, inviting the thousands of convention 
visitors to look over the St. Louis high schools (Figures 
8 and 9). Copies of the advertisements were distrib- 
uted in the hotels and other pubhc places where the 
visitors congregated. 

^'In planning our campaign we are always watching 
for just such instances/' declared an officer of the 
bank. ''The advertising of the bank to be profitable 
must get away from the old-fashioned appeals, such 
as 'we solicit yoiu* account/ or 'we pay 3% interest on 
savings/ The advertising should have a hiunan 
touch above all and should be public-spirited, as 
illustrated in the case of our school-building advertis- 
ing. We gave the people a heart-to-heart talk about 
our fine schools and told them we would like to have 
them see for themselves just how excellent our school 
equipment was." 

"Now this copy, which had nothing directly to do 
with our banking service, nevertheless brought us 
some new business. It did more than that. It es- 
tablished our name as standing for civic enterprise 
with thousands of people who may have never heard 
of us before, and in that respect fitted squarely into 
our idea of gaining public confidence.'' 

When it comes to reaching out for the savings of 
wage earners and salaried workers, the plan of a sav- 
ings bank in the Middle West with deposits of $8,000,000 
can be successfully applied in almost any bank. The 
officers of this bank appealed to several large em- 
ployers in its locality and asked them to use their 
personal influence in getting their employees to open 
savings accounts. A campaign of direct solicitation 
was then started by a representative of the bank. 
This solicitor visited the factories, the stores and the 
warehouses. He talked with the workers, took their 
names and passed out literature having to do with 
savings*. The^names thus secured were placed on a 
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mailing list and personal letters were then sent as 
outlined in Chapter VII. 

Many of the concerns entered heartily into this plan. 
One of the lai^est in the city, for instance, gave a 
banquet to its employees, charging $1 a ticket. 
There were 529 workers present. At this banquet the 
dollar was returned to each employee in the form of a 
deposit with the bank. Printed cards, furnished by 
the bank, were distributed. These cards expressed 
the employer's desire to encourage the habit of saving. 
The cards also stated that the employee could deposit 
his money with the cashier of the firm, if he wished, 
the pass book to be delivered and returned in a sealed 
envelop. This plan increased savings deposits about 
$40,000 in a year through a source that had been 
neglected. 

These are only a few of the many instances that 
might be cited to demonstrate the importance of hav- 
ing a definite plan underly the campaign. Methods 
like those described provided a strong foundation on 
which operations can be economically and profitably 
cairied out. 






CHAPTER III 
HOW TO DISTRIBUTE YOUR APPROPRIATION 

HOW much should a bank spend for advertising? 
A small bank in Tennessee, with a capital of 
$50,000; sets aside each year 20% of its gross 
earnings. Another bank of the same size in Wiscon- 
sin appropriates only 5%. The southern bank re- 
cently earned 12% on its capital, while during the 
same year the northern bank earned 38%. Thus, 
the earning powers of banks vary and therefore it is 
not generally possible to base the advertising appro- 
priations on them. 

The head of a large trust company suggests that 2% 
of the capital should be spent for advertising. Many 
trust companies, however, do a large business on 
small capitals and others a comparatively small 
business on large capitals. 

Some small bankers, investigation showed, take the 
position that 10% of the dividends should be appro- 
priated. To many the basis for this calculation 
seems illogical, because it would have much the same 
effect as the arbitrary allotment on the basis of gross 
earnings. 

Investigation indicated that a large number of suc- 
cessful banks take one tenth of 1% of the average 
yearly deposits for the year just closed and appropriate 
this amotlnt to be spent for advertising during the 
year to follow. On this basis, a bank with 1500,000 
deposits would expend $500. 

Whether in the prairie bank or in the metropolitan 
bank, the policy of fixing a certain amount annually 

36 
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serves to compel a careful selection of mediums. Since 
he has only a limited amount to spend; it is natiu*al 
that the officer in charge of the advertising should try 
to get the greatest possible value out of the expendi- 
ture. 

The character of the business handled strongly 
influences the size of the appropriation. The small 
banks with a large savings department, for example, 
spend more than the small banks whose business is 
principally of a commercial nature. A small national 
bank in Indiana spends only $450 a year, while a 
neighboring state bank, about the same size has a 
trust department and 3,800 savings accounts and 
spends $1,500. 

There are many similar examples. One of the large 
tanist and savings banks of the East spends more than 
S150,000 annually. It maintains a new-business 
department and uses a wide variety of advertising 
mediums, including paid solicitors. A national bank 
in the same city, which has one hundred million dollars 
more in deposits than this trust company, spends less 
than $25,000, because its business is limited princi- 
pally to corporation accoimts and country bank ac- 
counts. 

A state bank in Ohio, with deposits of $1,800,000 
and which spent about $2,000 annually for 10 years 
on a hand-to-mouth plan, finally decided to fix upon an 
appropriation. It set aside one tenth of 1% of the 
deposits, or $1,800. This bank had 4,200 savings ac- 
counts, a Christmas club with 1,600 accounts, and a 
vacation club of 200 accounts. When the appropria- 
tion of $1,800 was made, the cashier distributed it 
among the di£ferent departments as follows: 

General banking service 40% 

Savings department 30% 

Commercial department 20% 

Real estate loans and safety deposit 10% 
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The next step was to select the most effective mediums 
for developing new business for these departments. 
The banker had previously made an analysis (see 
Chapter I) of the territory and this helped him to 
determine how and where to make the most forceful 
appeals. The appropriation was then divided over 
the following mediums: 

Newspapers $650 

Direct advertising (letters, booklets) 400 

Calendars, novelties, and so on 275 

Road signs 250 

"Movie" cards 100 

Payenvelops 75 

Programs (county fair and theater) 50 

Here, in other words, the cashier of this bank calcu- 
lated how much to spend for each department and how 
much to spend with the different mediums to be used. 
This natm'ally served to tighten the advertising dis- 
bursements. Since he had only S275 to spend in 
calendars and novelties, for example, he was careful 
to buy only those that gave the most attractive promises 
of producing returns. And in buying program space, 
he tried to make his $50 appropriation last throughout 
the year by taking small space. The same principle 
was applied to every other division of the appropria- 
tion. Thus he was able to practice economy that did 
not detract from the strength of the campaign. 

"When we made this appropriation of Sl,800 we 
decided to stick to it as closely as possible/' says this 
cashier. ''Before we set aside a stated amount, we 
were in the habit of bujring publicity in a careless way, 
but now we aim to get the best and lowest prices on 
everything. On our newspaper space^ for instance, 
we have saved more than 20% by taking a contract for 
a year. It is the same way with all the other medimns. 
We know exactly how much we have to spend for each 
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of them, and, since we have only a certain amount, 
we try to get our money's worth. 

Once the appropriation is made and distributed, as 
in this bank, it is desirable, of course, to limit the ex- 
penditures accordingly. Sometimes this cannot be 
done — an unusual event may justify publicity entirely 
outside the regular program and require an additional 
expenditure. 

SHOULD UNUSUAL EXPENDITURE FOR ADVERTISING BE 
INCLUDED IN THE REGULAR APPROPRIATION? 

The investigation showed that many of the banks 
which settle on an appropriation do not confine their 
expenditures strictly within the fixed limit. It often 
happens that a surplus is left after the year's campaign 
is carried out and it is also true that extra expendi- 
tures are often made. For instance, a small Missouri 
bank which spends about $1,200 annually used only 
$800 during one year because prosperous business condi- 
tions and a free money market did not require normal 
publicity. 

Another year, however, this bank exceeded its ap- 
propriation by $550, because it participated in a joint 
thrift campaign with other banks. Since the plan 
gave indications of much increased business, the bank 
did not hesitate to participate. In this bank, however, 
the whole expenditure was carried in a lump sum and 
no separate classification was made for the extra 
advertising. 

In the majority of the banks carrying more than 
$5,000,000 deposits, extraordinary expenditures of 
this kind are not allowed to conflict with the regular 
appropriation. For example, an eastern bank which 
spends $9,600 a year, decided to advertise its anniver- 
sary as a special event and this expense was kept 
separate from the general appropriation. 

In preparing for this anniversary campaign, an as- 
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sistant cashier was instructed to make a preliminary 
investigation to determine how much money would be 
required and to select the most effective mediums. In 
order to give the event a birthday atmosphere, he 
recommended that souvenir pass books be given to 
those opening new accounts. The plan also provided 
for a large birthday cake to be used for a window 
display and for the distribution of pieces of cake in 
small and attractive boxes tied with satin ribbon. 
Each box also contained a coin as a gift. These 
boxes were passed out to the depositors. 

It was then decided to use the newspapers, sign- 
boards, annoimcement cards and circulars for adver- 
tising the event. The estimated cost of the plan was 
$4,500, and the final appropriation was distributed as 
follows : 

DIRECT EXPENSE 

Cost of leather pass books less allowance for regulation books . $1,400.00 

Cost of regulation books opening new accounts 178.80 

Cost of 500 extra leather books 250.00 

Newspaper advertising 1,126.32 

Three signboard displays, less one usual display 96.25 

Window display 12.00 

Cake 190.00 

Cake boxes 120.50 

Coins 620.49 

Meals 52.50 

Mailing drculars 145.00 

Stamps and addressing above 100.02 

Present to extra assistants 42.05 

Blue announcement cards 54.50 

Birthday inserts 5.50 

$4,393.83 

Thus the expenditure fell within the estimate a 
little more than $100. An analysis of the cost revealed 
that 42% was spent for the pass books; 21% for the 
cake, window display, and coins; 27% for the news- 
papers; and 10% for other printed matter. On each 
account an average of 11 cents in cash was given 
away. 
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This campaign produced 5,287 new accounts, so 
that the average advertising cost of each account was 
about 83 cents. The amount of new business secured 
was more than $118,933. 

When fixing and distributing the appropriation, the 
location of the bank exerts a strong influence. The 
small banker in the suburb of a large city or a college 
town often faces a different problem than the banker 
in farming communities or a small industrial town. 

Take, for instance, the conditions facing a trust and 
savings bank in a suburb of Chicago. This bank 
appropriates $4,000 annually, which is distributed as 
follows: $800 for an electric sign, $500 for newspaper 
space to publish the statement of condition, $180 for 
a sign on a clock in a moving picture theater, and the 
balance for direct advertising to four selected mailing 
lists which were originally purchased from a mailing 
list house. These lists contain the names of residents 
in the neighborhood of the bank and cover the real 
estate, bond and trust departments, and the general 
banking business. 

It is interesting now to compare this distribution with 
that of another bank of the same size in an Illinois 
farming community which spends only $2,200. About 
$1,200 goes to the newspapers in the county, $600 into 
direct advertising, and the remainder for gifts and 
novelties. The suburban bank cannot afford to use 
the large daily newspapers for regular display and 
depends, therefore, on direct advertising which has 
helped to increase its deposits 39% in two years. In 
the farming town, however, the newspaper takes the 
major portion of the appropriation and has helped to 
increase its deposits 24 % in one year. 

It is worth while noting that many suburban banks, 
unlike many country banks, use large electric signs 
and films and slides in the moving picture theaters- 
One bank of this kind, which is typical of others, 
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spends about 20% of its appropriation of $3,000 for 
illuminated signs, 25% on the films, 25% on direct 
advertising, 20% on novelties, blotters, calendars, 
and so forth, 5% for church programs and charities, 
and 5% for newspaper space. 

Among the larger banks the distribution of the ad- 
vertising budget varies as widely as in the country and 
suburban banks. A trust company in St. Louis, for 
instance, which carries 27,000 accounts that average 
$181 each at the opening, spends about $16,000 a 
year. Of this amoimt, $8,000 is spent on the savings 
department, $4,800 on the trust department, and 
$3,200 on the commercial department. It is dis- 
tributed as follows: Direct advertising, 56%; news- 
papers, 33%; weekly newspapers, 3%; novelties, 8%. 

Another bank in Detroit, the business of which is 
mainly of a conmiercial character, spends about the 
same amount as this St. Louis bank. But the Detroit 
bank has less than 2,500 small accoimts and the average 
balance of each of these accounts is $200. 

The appropriation in these two banks naturally is 
distributed on a sharply different basis. While the 
St. Louis bank lays stress on its savings department, 
the Detroit bank places emphasis on its commercial 
department. The methods used in distributing the 
appropriation in these banks are significant and help- 
ful as indicating how to divide the budget to reach 
distinct classes of business. The Detroit bank spends 
more than 75% of its appropriation in the newspapers, 
divided as indicated below: 

Newspapera $11,132.63 

Financial publications 488.08 

Local special publications 333.00 

Bank (urectones 585.00 

Complimentary to Michigan bankers (2,200 road maps; 450 

directories) 854.90 

Ck>mpoeition and electros 259.08 

CommiflBion of adyertising ageots 600.00 

$14,252.69 
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A comparison of this distribution with that favored 
by the St. Louis bank, which follows, shows an extraor- 
dinary difference: 

Direct adverUsing 66% 

Hus includes form letters, booklets, circulars, blotters, 
and special plana appealing to distinct classes) 

Dafly newspaper space 33% 

(This is divided among seven daily newspapers in 
St. Louis) 

Weekly newspaper space 3% 

(This provides for space in some of the small news- 
papers near the city) 

Novelties 8% 

(This provides for the purchase of pencils, buttons, 
badges, and the like, bought at difiFerent times during 
the year) 

The St. Louis bank is a savings and trust company; 
the Detroit institution a national bank. This broad 
difference in the distribution of the appropriation is 
typical of the variation prevailing among other large 
and successful banks. 

The Detroit bank carries many country bank ac* 
counts and is an important reserve agent. Most of its 
advertising copy appears in the newspapers and is 
intended principally to show its age and strength. 
The balance of the fund is spent in financial pub- 
lications to gain the attention of the small bankers and 
to feature souvenirs in the form of pocket size bank 
directories and road maps which are sent to banks 
throughout the state. 

But the St. Louis bank with its 27,0(X) large savings 
accoimts makes a wide appeal for individual business. 
Most of its appropriation, as the above table shows, 
goes into direct advertising, with the newspaper exr 
penditure ranking second. 

It is desirable always to distribute the fund in such 
a way as to show exactly what departments are ad- 
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vertised and how much of the appropriation is devoted 
to them. It usually is just as simple to do this 
effectively in the large bank as in the small Ohio 
bank already mentioned. 

One of the biggest trust and savings banks on the 
Pacific Coast illustrates how this apportionment can 
be made to apply to every department. This bank 
appropriates $10^000 annually and has secured very 
good results from its distribution according its presi- 
dent. 

HOW ONE BANK DISTRIBUTES ITS ADVERTISING APPROPRIATION 

BY MEDIUMS AND BY DEPARTMENTS 

''We aim to use one tenth of 1% of our total deposits 
in the advertising fimd/' says an officer of this bank, 
''and we find that this plan works out satisfactorily. 
We try to keep the expenditure within this amount. 
One year, however, we exceeded the appropriation by 
$2,010 because of unforeseen demands that arose 
during the year." 

Of this $12,010, $8,600 went to general publicity. 
The total expenditure included the salary and ex- 
penses of the publicity manager, $2,400, and in ad- 
dition to this the following amounts were spent in the 
various mediums indicated : 

Newspapers S 2,380.00 

Street car advertisements 248.00 

Pads for wall calendars 450.00 

Advertisements in magarines, journals, and so forth .... 680.00 

Circular letters 790.00 

Signs and placards 240.00 

Miscellaneous advertising and entertaining in the form 
of entertainment for customers, service luncheons, 

flowers, picnics, and so on 1,970.00 

Booklets 2,862,00 

Publicity manager (salary) 2,400.00 

Total $12,010.00 
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The publicity manager then checked the amounts 
spent for each department as shown in the following 
classification : 

Individual department $ 900 

Savings department 1,000 

EstateB department 200 

Corporate trust department 

Country banks and remittances 50 

Bonds and stocks 100 

Warrants 

Bills receivable department 10 

Mortgages and retu estate 150 

Reserve agents 

Collections 

General 8,600 

Insurance department 200 

Executive 700 

Auditing department 

Treasury department 

Stenographic and mail 

Escrow (upartment 

Multigrapn department 

Foreign department 100 

$12,010 

In distributing the expenditure of $8^600 for general 
advertising, the following tabulation shows exactly 
how each department shared in the fund: 

Individual Department 35 % 

Savings department 10 

Estates department 3 

Corporate trust department ^*^^ 

Count]^ banks and remittances 5 % 

Bonds and stocks 3.5% 

Warrants 3.5% 

Bills receivable department ,10 % 

Mortgages and real estate ^'^% 

Reserve Agents 6 % 

Collections 7 

Insurance 1 

Sales 6 

Escrows 1 

Foreign 1 vo 

100 % 

With the expense distributed in this manner, the 
officers and directors can tell at a glance precisely 
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HOW 437 BANKS DISTRIBUTE 

* 

The adverHHng appropriatuma given hdaw may he accepted ae typ- 
ical far hanks throughout the country, Theee percentages were chtamed 
during the course of a countru-vnae investigation of hank costs and 
methods made by the Bureau of Business Standards of the A, W, Shaw 
Company, This investigation was the first of its sort ever vndertakenf 



A VEBT 8&CALL CX>UNTBT BANK 

Oountiy banks with depoaitt of 
$600,000 and under. 
ATorace appropriation $480 a srear. 

DiBtxibuted aa foUowa: 

Newspapera 40^ 

Boolueta, form letters 80 

BimM 10 

Calendars, blotters 18j 

Programs (oounty fair, theater) . . 5* 

Total 100% 



A MEDIUM-SIZED OOUNTBY 
BANK 

Country banks with deposits of 
$M0.000 to $1,000,000. 
Averace appropriation $700 a year. 

Distributed as follows: 

Newspapers 60J 

Booklets, form letters 85^ 

Signs 15 

Calendars, blotters lOf 

Total 100% 



A LABGEB COUNTBY BANK 

Country banks with deposits of 
$1,000,000 to $3,000,000. 
Average apiwopriation. . .$1,700 a year. 

Distributed as follows: 

Newspapers 64J 

Booklets, form letters, and so on.. 20' 

Stns. S* 

Calaadan, blotters. 12^ 

Novsltisa. 6% 

Total 100% 



A VEBY LABOB COUNTBY BANK 

Country banks with deposits of 
$2,000,000 to $5,000,000. 
Average appropriation. . .$2,940 a year. 

Distributed as follows: 

Newspapers 44[ 

Booklets, form letters, and so on . 20 j 

Calendars, blotters 10* 

Movie cards 4* 

Signs 12^, 

Novelties OH 

Street ears H* 

Total 100% 



A SAVINOS BANK 

Here is the distribution used by a sav- 
ings bank and trust company that ap- 
propriates $80,000 a year, this fund also 
providing for the operating eosts in- 
volved. 

The appropiiatioB It expended ap- 
prosdmately as follows: 

Operating sspensaa 23H% 

Loeal newspapers 80f^ 

Country newspapers. V 

Programs and donations 2j 

Cuts, and so on 4 

Booldets 6^ 

Circulars, house organ and ma- 
terials used Intemally t* 

Letters 1^ 

Postage (spedal) i; 

Signs 8' 

Street eais. ••• 13^ 

IfisosOaasoos, eisotele ilgB. . . . 0H% 

Total. .100 % 



A NATIONAL BANK 

This is the way an Ohio national bank 
with deposits of 810^000,000 distributes 
its annual appropriation of $10,000. 
This bank does very little direct ad* 
vertising and uses newspaper copy 
heavily, principally for the jrarpose of 
impressing upon the public its age and 
strength. 

Newspapers 72^ 

Streetcars... 12^ 

Movies A* 

Direct advertising 4 

Booklets ^.... 8 

Calendars, blotlen Z\ 

Inodentals 2^ 

Tola! 100% 
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and ihe complete resuUa of it are assembled in an exkauaUve reportf 
'What It Costs to Run a Bank," also pvblished by the A. W. 
S?uiw Company, If you care to go more deeply into ifte subject, additional 
tested cost methods, pUms, and systems used by banks of variea sizes vnU 
be found in another volume of this series. 



A SUBURBAN BANE 

Saburban banks of $500,000 to 
Sl.000.000. 
Average appropriation $610 a year. 

Distributed as follows: 

Booklets, form letters, droulars. . 40^ 

Signs 20< 

Calendars, blotters, and so on. ... 15^ 

Movie cards lOj 

Newspapers 10% 

Novelties 6% 

Total 100% 

A $5,000 APPROPRIATION 

A trust company in the Middle West 
with deposits of about $5,000,000 spent 
on pubucity $6,832.20 one year. This 
was not based on a definite appropria- 
tion. Publicity was used througnout the 
year but not on any exact basis. The 
bulk of the ^neral advertising went 
for booklets, circulars and letters. This 
bank now limits its appropriation to 
$5,000. It has discontinued the use 
of projcrams. Since a definite Sum has 
been fixed upon, the following distribu- 
tion is made: 

Newspapers 40% 

Booklets, oirculars 15% 

Street cars 15% 

Form letters 15% 

Signs 10% 

Miscellaneous 5% 

Total 100% 

A $25,000 APPROPRIATION 

A large savings bank in Michigan 
with deposits of $30,000,000 appropri- 
ates $25,000 annually and distributes it 
as shown below. This bank uses sign- 
boards on buildings in the neighbor- 
hood of the wage-earning classes and 
on all the roads leading into the dty. 
The signs are changed twice a year. It 
is aimed to have the newspaper and 
signboard copy of the same t9ri)e. 

Newspapers 80' 

Signboards 80 

Calendan 30 

Booklets 5 

Novelties 8^ 

Theater programs 2*/o 

Totid 100% 



A LARGER SUBURBAN BANE 

Suburban banks of $1»000,000 to 
$2,000,000. 
Average appropriation $820 a year. 

Distributed as follows: 

Booklets, form letters, oirculars. . 83] 

Movie cards 25< 

Signs 15] 

Calendars, blotters, and so on. ... 10* 

Newspapers 12 j 

Novelties 5% 

Total 100% 

A $15,000 APPROPRUTION 

A savings bank in Ohio with deposits 
of about $12,000,000 spends in the 
neighborhood of $15,000 annually. 
This substantially is the distribution 
that has been made for the past five 
years: This bank sometimes calls in 
an advertising agency for assistance, 
but the amount spent H-ith it varies 
between $1,400 and $3,500 a year. 

Newspapers 60' 

Street cars 20' 

Form letters, booklets 16^ 

Incidentals 5% 

Total 100% 

ANOTHER 
$25,000 APPROPRIATION 

The national banks, as a rule, appar- 
ently spend less than the trust or sav- 
ings banks, undoubtedly because they 
appeal to a more limited class. Inves- 
tigation also indicates that they do not 
advertise as heavily as the state banks, 
because of certain reactions of the na- 
tional banking law. One of the most in- 
telligently advertised national banks in 
the countrv (with deposits of $50,000.- 
000) spends about $25,000 a year, di- 
vided as below. This advertising is 
designed tolmpress the personality of 
the bank upon the community. Since 
its business is primarily loans and dis- 
counts, it does not employ many of the 
mediums that are popmar with the sav- 
ings banks or trust companies. 

Newspapers 65J 

Financial journals 10* 

Booklets, circulars 10^ 

Calendars, souvenirs 16^ 

Total 100% 
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how the money is spent. It is easier also to trace the 
results of the advertising. 

Of a similar type is the plan used by another sav- 
ings and trust company which finds that better results 
are secured when the appropriation is carefully dis- 
tributed. 

''The directors want to know all about the expendi- 
tures/' says the head of this bank, ''and I find they are 
always curious to learn how the money is used for 
advertising, especially when the amount requested 
appears to be large. I wanted $30,000 not long ago. 
This sum was larger than usual and in order to gain a 
favorable hearing, I mapped out the detailed outline 
below of just how I intended to spend the money. 
This outline gave the officers and directors a clean-cut 
idea of the campaign and helped to win their approval." 

BUDGET 
Total appropriatioii $30,000 

DIVISION BY MEDIUMS 

(1) Local publications $16,000 

'2) Letters, booklets, souyenirs 7,500 

|3) SigiEis, street car cards 4,500 

|4) National publications 2,000 



I 



$30000 

DIVISION BY DEPARTMENTS AND MEDIUMS 

Financial Department 

(1) Local publications $ 7,500 

(2) Letters, booklets, souvenirs 3,000 

i3) Siffos, street car cards 4,000 

(4) National publications 250 



$14,750 
l^ust Department 
<1) Local publications $ 2,500 

(2) Letters, booklets, souvenirs 2,000 

(3) National publications 250 

$4,750 
Bond D^Mirtmemt 

(1) Local publications $ 2,000 

(2) Letters, booklets, souvenirs 1,000 

(3) National publications 500 

$8,500 
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Real Estate Departmeat 

(1) Local publications $ 4,000 

(2) Letters, booklets, souvenin 500 

(3) Signs, street car cards 600 

$ 5,000 

Safe Deposit Department 

(1) Letters, booklets, souvenirs $ 1,000 

(2) National publications 1,000 

$30,000 

DETAILED SUBDIVISION BY MEDIUMS 

(a) Local Publications 

Eng^ dailies $13,750 

German dailies 1,000 

Miscellaneous: 

(To include all donative advertising) $ 1,250 

(b) Letters, Booklets and Souvenirs 

House organ, printing, 60M @ $0.022 $ 1,320 

House orsan, postage, 60M @ $0.01, art work and cuts 1,180 

Pay envelops, 1,000 M 500 

Souvenirs, 5M @ $0.10 500 

Statements, lOM ® $12.50 125 

Lawver's diaries, l^M 400 

Bona obrculars, lOM ® average $20 200 

Real estate catalogs, 2M ® $225 450 

Safe deposit folders, lOM @ average $10 100 

Postage, 40M form letters, stationery and labor 1,240 

Booklets and blotters, 40M @ average $22.50 (artwork) 1,485 

$ 7,500 

(c) Signs, Street Cars, and so on 

Street car space contract (every third car) $ 3,000 

Street car si^, 6M 600 

Real estate signs 500 

Wall calendars 400 

$ 4,500 

(d) National Publications 

Twelve Mediums $ 2,000 

Cbrand Total $30,000 
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One state bank has deposits of about $4,000,000 
and spends approximately $5,000 a year for advertis- 
ing, (tistributed as follows: Newspapers, $750; signs, 
$500; booklets, $1,500; blotters, calendars, novelties, 
$1,250; form letters, $1,000. The bulk of this adver- 
tising is devoted to the savings department: While 
the accounts of the students are of doubtful value 
from the viewpoint of profit, the bank nevertheless 
makes a strong appeal for these as well as for the 
savings deposits of the conmiunity. 

Any or all of these plans suggest methods that can 
be used in both large and small banks. An accurate 
distribution of the publicity expense simplifies the ad* 
vertising task and usually bringp more profitable re- 
sults. 



CHAPTER IV 

m 

8ELE0TINQ MEDIUMS AND PREPARING COPY 

CARRIED away with the moderate success that 
his bank had enjoyed for 35 years, the president 
of a small Iowa bank of $1,100,000 depodts 
built one newspaper advertisement after another on 
its age and strength and general technical excellence. 

This advertising in three years cost $5,000, but 
people paid little attention to it because it was written 
from the viewpoint of the man inside the bank and 
with very little r^ard to the man on the other side of 
the counter. 

This sums up a condition that exists in many small 
banks. Advertising couched in banking terms ac- 
companied by a mass of figures that seven out of ten 
men do not understand seldom produces satisfactory 
results. 

When you sit down to write copy for the local 
newspaper, for booklets or for follow-up letters, 
these problems should be considered primarily: 

What does your community want? 

How does your service fit the community's needs? 

How should you frame the appeal for new business? 

How can you most advantageously interest and at* 
tract the people who are walking past your door? 

Before the customer is willing to talk banking with 
you, it is necessary to awaken a feeling that your 
bank offers a service of advantage to him. He knows 
that the bank is a custodian of money, but the great 
majority of people know almost nothing about the 
services offered by the different departments of a bank. 
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So when it comes to the question of how the bank 
can really help him^ that's a detail the average man has 
probably never considered. 

What, then, should be the chief appeal for business 
and how should it be made? 

When this Iowa banker found that his advertising 
policy was not pulling results, he tried out an entirely 
different plan. By personal inquiry at his desk and in 
the territory roimd about, he studied the field along 
the lines outlined in Chapter I in order to ascertain 
the strength and extent of his competition. The data 
thus gathered enabled him to estimate the possibili- 
ties for new business in the commercial, savings and 
safety deposit departments. Then it was easy for him 
to pick mediiuns and plan advertising which he felt 
would help him most to realise these possibilities. 
The final results of this work, as. well as his apportion- 
ment of the $1,500 which he allotted for the campaign, 
are shown in Figure 10. 

Within a year this method helped to increase the 
commercial accounts $168,000 and the savings accounts 
$284,000. The safety deposit department gained 
$38,000. The cost of this advertising was $1,800, 
or about $300 higher than the original estimate. 

The stereotyped copy about capital, surplus, and 
imdivided profits, along with the names of the officers 
and directors, which he had used for a long time, 
gave way to a new style of appeal. Instead of taking 
time and space to tell about the size and safety of the 
bank, the new advertising campaign made the com- 
munity feel the loss and disadvantage of being without 
banking service. It was aimed to inspire and to per- 
suade people to visit the bank and to open accounts- 
It avoided discussions of points like the security offered 
by the bank and the benefits of a savings or checking 
account. 

This banker made a direct appeal throus^ the news- 
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Figure 10: How one tMnker apportioiied his adverttaliig is shown 
above. The extra publicity, of course, brought the expense for the 
year above $1,7009 but an increase in deposits of nearly $500,000 more 

than justified the increased expenditure. 
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IT IS OUR POLICY TO FOSTER CARE- 
FULLY THE SMALL ACCOUNT 
AND THE YOUNG BUSINESS— FOR 
THEY ARE MOST IN NEED OF IT. 
THAT IS WHY A CONNECTION WITH 
THIS BANE IS DEEMED ESPECIALLY 
VALUABLE BY THOUSANDS OF 
GROWING CONCERNS AND WOULD 
BE EQUALLY VALUABLE TO YOU 



CAPITAL, SURPLUS AND 
UNDIVIDED PROFITS 

$6,250,000 



THE PEOPLES 
STATE BANK 



0PPICBR8 



JAMES T. WEEKk, Prwldadt 
JOHN W. 8TALBT. Viee-Prasidenk B. T. CUDMORE. CksMer 
P. A. 8CHULTE. Vl«*-Pn8ideiit 
JOHN B. BOODB. Vlev-Pnaident 
H. P. BOBQM AN, VtM-Pnddeiit 
B. W. SM YUB. ViM.PrMld«at 
AXJffna B. WINO, Am'! to Pnt. 



CHARLES H. AYEBS. AmU CuMcr 
ENOCH SMITH. Asslrtant Cashier 
A. H. MOODY. AaslsUnt CanhUr 
CABBOLL H. LAWSON. BondOffMr 
GEO. T. COUBTNEY. Avditor 



11: Here is a newspaper display advertiaemeiit which oonvcyB 
a distinct message* Note how boldly the name of the bank stands out 
CD the light backsround, a style that individualises all the 

used by this particular bank. 
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papers to nearly every prospect in the field and fol- 
lowed this up with letters which he signed personally 
and with interesting booklets similar to those outlined 
in Chapters VII and IX. Trade conditions in the 
community were featured in all the copy. One day, 
for example, the copy remmded the farmer of an un- 
usually heavy shipment from the town creamery and 
at the same time emphasized the conveniences offered 
by the bank for finimcing dairying interests. Again, 
it told about the increased stocks of grain held in 
the local elevators and also described the activities 
of a small, local flour mill. 

Again, it reached the commercial depositor with a 
suggestion about the influence of some timely business 
event like the passage of a tax law or the expansion of 
some public utility. It came to the June bride with 
an invitation to open a savings accoimt. It appealed 
to the housewife, urging her economic importance as 
the buyer of more than 80% of the goods for the home. 
And it made its appeal as well to the gradiiates of the 
local schools, the fruit grower, the general farmer, 
the salaried worker, and the factory hand, in fact 
covered the entire field. 

By supervising all the advertising the president of 
the bank employed his keen knowledge of the com- 
munity to sweep the entire horizon of prospects. In 
each piece of copy the resources and liabilities of the 
bank and the number of years it had been in business 
were confined to an inconspicuous line, instead of being 
given big display type, and this has served the 
purpose well. 

For this bank as for many others, the newspapers 
seemed to be exceptionaly strong mediiuns. Before 
considering the comparative value of the many dif- 
ferent mediums, however, it is important to consider 
just what is meant by mediums, if for no reason than 
to obtain a clearer outline of what is to follow in Parts 
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II and III. In a broad way mediums may be con- 
sidered as ways to advertise, and they embrace these 
general factors: 

Daily newspapers — English and foreign 

Local weekly publications 

Weekly foreign newspapers 

Religions weeklies 

Financial publications 

Publications of national circulation 

Billboards — painted and posted 

Street car signs 

Electric signs 

Personal letters 

Booklets, circulars, folders, enclosure cards 

Mailing lists 

Blotters 

Pay envelops 

Theater programs. 
There might be added also — 

Personal solicitors 

Savings banks 

Novelties. 
Now, the value of any or all of these mediums de» 
pends to a large degree on the location, size, and type 
of bank involved. It is difficult to boil down the capabil- 
ities of mediums into fixed rules. The mediums that 
are available to a bank in Michigan may not be avail- 
able to a bank in Texas. What is available to a large 
bank may not be available to a small bank. The 
reasons for this are very evident. The large bank, 
for example, might be in a coitununity where every 
possible form of medium would be available. The 
small bank, on the other hand, might be in a com- 
munity that would have only one daily newspaper, or 
perhaps a newspaper published but once a week. 

In any bank the medium must be selected with defi- 
nite knowledge in mind of the exact function which 
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it is to perform. The use of any or all of the mediums 
listed in a haphazard manner increases expense and 
lessens the value of the advertising. When a medium 
is employed to fit squarely into some service the re- 
sults are almost always satisfactory. 

The newspaper^ investigation indicates, is perhaps 
the most popular medium, no doubt principally be- 
cause of the forces it consolidates. It provides rapid 
and effective local circulation. Since it carries items 
of interest to the whole community, it is therefore 
often used for exploiting the general services of the 
bank. Perhaps at times it is not valuable as at others 
for emphasizing special services, such as the safety 
deposit facilities, which appeal to small and limited 
classes, but there are scores of other mediums that can 
be used at such junctures, and methods for using them 
will be taken up in succeeding chapters. 

HOW TO MAKE NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING APPEAL TO 
THE LARGEST NUMBER OF READERS 

Changing the copy and the style of appeal often 
strengthens bank newspaper publicity experience in- 
dicates. By avoiding unusual words, long, involved 
sentences, and pretentious phrases, the advertisement's 
meaning is clearer at first glance. Vague generaliza- 
tions, such as "The Strongest Bank,'' "The Best 
Service," and many others equally familiar, often mar 
clearness and usually can be eliminated to advantage. 

Thus, bank newspaper advertising normally should 
economize the reader's time and attention. Since the 
eye must readjust itself for each size and variety of 
type, it is important to keep the copy distinct and 
uniform. Too much variation in the length of type 
lines strains the eyes, and irr^ular arrangement of the 
copy usually reduces the effectiveness of the display. 
Care, therefore, should be used in the selection of type 
styles and in making the layout. 
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A large savings bank in Michigan keeps these points 
clearly in mind. Of its annual expenditure for advert 
tising of $15,000, about 80% is spent for newspaper 
space and the tested methods for handling advertis- 
ing detail used by this bank will probably prove valu- 
able in many other banks. The vice-president super- 
vises the preparation of all advertising copy. AIL 
copy is written in series of 12 to 15 units at different 
times during the year. The vice-president also looks 
the proofs over, indicating style revisions and correc- 
tions. Then each advertisement in the entire series 
is designated with the date on which it is to appear 
and all are retiuned to the newspaper office. In this 
way the bank gains a direct and constructive appeal. 

There is another decided benefit gained by this plan. 
This banker maintains uniformity of style and type in 
all his advertising by selecting from catalogs and from 
samples submitted by the printer the type faces, 
ornaments, and borders that he wishes to use. Practi- 
cally all printing establishments have these catalogs 
and samples and are glad to show them. 

Going a step farther, this bank always is careful to 
lay out the copy in an orderly way. Since the back- 
ground on which the printing is placed is an important 
factor in determining its legibility, this bank secures 
the results it considers best by specifying black-faced 
type on a white background, thus bringing out the 
display boldly. 

Probably the most important feat\u*es of this plan 
are the facts that the copy is prepared in series and 
distinctive type and individual style are selected and 
specified. This method deserves careful consideration 
in every bank. Since it is simple and involves practi- 
cally no additional expense, and because it furnishes a 
clean-cut plan for handling probably the most im- 
portant factors of the campaign, the banker who fol- 
lows it is almost always sure of gaining good results. 



One Standard of Service 

There era nztecnClevdafidT^iist Company Oflkee,but 
I only one Oeveland ThiBt Gompaay standard of lemoe. 

Yon ax« treated with Unifonn fnonptoeis, effidencj 
and oourtecr at every point in our onanixatioo. 










Figure 12: Here is an advertisement tliat explains the bank's policy 
in few words, but with an individuality that is striking. Note par- 
ticularly the use of the heavy border. 




Figure 13: Here is shown another small display on policy which com* 

bines simplicity and brevity, but is forceful and novel in style. Note 

that the heavy black border and bold type idea are used here also. 
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How to Read a Bank Report 



"Prclimmary" 



In AoaljrziDg a bank's statement, 
it is important to bear in mind tliese 
facts: 



nm-That the liabilities of a 
bank are of two kinds: to de- 
positors and to stockholders. 

Sooond— That the assets are of 

three kinds: Those which can bo 
qoickly realized on; those of 
fixed maturity; and those more 
in the nature of investment, such 
|M real estate for banking pur? 
poses, high-grade bonds, etc. 

In our next advertisement we shall 
proceed to examine the ''Liabilities" 
side of a Bank's statement, 
ning with *<Capital." 



Thi$ U the jiHt of a M- 
riM i3if advertUemenU d€- 
•igned to 9how ikat a bank 
atatitmmu U a live InttUtin 
full o/facti 0/ great praoiU 
eat inter€9t to every depoo* 
itor. 
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American Trust Company 

so State Street 



BUNKER HU. BRANCH 
Cmr SQUARE, CHARLESTOWN 



JToU^ Thoee advortUemmtie ma^ bo obtainod to odmpMs bowd/orm. 
Write for bookUt "JTov lb Mood a^ankSopori,' 
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Figure 14: Realising that many prospects are unable to understand 
the ordinary bank statement, the American Trust Company undertook 
to educate them with "practical talks" in a series of newspaper displays. 

The "Preliminary" is shown above. 
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A plan of this type can be worked out just as ef- 
fectively for smaller banks. Take, for instance, the 
' case of a Wisconsin bank, the resources of which have 
risen from $296,617 in 1912 to $511,327 in 1917. 

The advertising, which is prepared imder the super- 
vision of the cashier, is laid out in separate series and 
each series deals directly with some particular branch 
of the bank's service. By conc^itrating the pubUcity 
in this way, this bank finds that the best results are 
secured. 

For example, March is the usual moving month for 
farmers in Wisconsin, and the bank takes advantage 
of this fact in bidding for business. Investigation 
indicates that 90% of the farm changes in Wisconsin 
occur in March and the month is usually considered 
the beginning of the farmers' fiscal year. 

After carefully preparing a series of advertisements, 
all of which ran under thecaption ''The Starting Month" 
the bank went in strong for advertising, framed to 
appeal directly to farmers, dining March and April. 
In one year these advertisements produced $75,000 in 
new business. They were written by the cashier 
whose thorough knowledge of local conditions, based 
upon a simple analysis of his field along the line of that 
described in Chapter I, enabled him to reach out ef- 
fectively for new business. 

HOW ONB BANKER USES DIFFERENT ADVERTISING 
METHODS TO REACH THE SAME CLASSES 

''When I plan an advertising campaign I try to link 
all the forms of our advertising together," sajrs the 
cashier of this bank. ''Every year I check up on the 
territory by personal visit to most of the farmers 
and by constant personal inquiry into general business 
conditions. Any events that give promise of new 
business are put down in a book that I use exclusively 
for this purpose. In this way I keep track of what 
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is going on. This helps me to select the most ef- 
fective mediums and it also guides me in writing the 
copy. 

''My March campaign to get the business of the 
farmers consists of four or five newspaper advertise- 
ments, all written at about the same time. These 
are followed up with slides in the moving picture 
theaters, together with lobby cards appealing especially 
to the farmers, which are charged each week, and a 
letter, which I write myself, and which is sent to our 
mailing Ust of about 1,000 names." 

A well known eastern banker has answered in a 
graphic way the oft-repeated question: ''What do 
all these statement figures mean to me?" Since 
the reader usually is puzzled by the niunerous items 
contained in the statement, -this banker tied up the 
statement to the bank's service. He made the princi- 
pal items the basis of a series of selling "talks" in the 
newspapers. The space used was the same size as 
that previously devoted to the colorless statement — 
type of appeal. The difference was in the copy. 

In bold-faced type across the top ran the caption 
How to read a bank report." At the bottom the signa- 
ture of the bank stood out in equally bold tjrpe. The 
series ran in 12 advertisements over a period of six 
months. In the first appeared a "Preliminary," a 
general explanation of the bank statement; in the second 
"Capital" was clearly explained (Figures 14 and 15). 

Each advertisement was numbered and attention 
was drawn to the fact that it was one of a series to 
appear in the newspapers. 

In these advertisements the keynote idea was to 
emphasize in a human-interest way the protection that 
the bank gave to the depositors. As one of the "talks" 
phrased it, the capital, surplus and undivided earnings 
"would have to be entirely wiped out before the de- 
positor could lose a dollar." 
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"Capital" sbowB to what extent 
the bank ia Uable to ita ttoekholdera 
for funds famished by tbem to begin 
and eooduct a banking business. 

Ample "Capital" eoupled with 
•aUsfactory service and efficient man^ 
agement produces earnings, a por- 
tion of wliieh is paid to the stock* 
holders who famished the' ' Capital, ' ' 
the rest being saved and laid aside 
as '^Surplus" and "Undivided 
Sanungs.' 
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These three items constitute a bul- 
wark of protection to the depoeitor, 
for they would have to be entirely 
wiped out before the depositor could 
lose a single dollar. 

In our next advertltement wo ilitU 
eonilder "Surplus." 
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American Trust Company 

50 State Street 
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BUNKER lliU. BRANCH 

CITY square; CHARLESTOWN 
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Figure 15: 

to 

twt effective 



Here is the second of the series of advert is ements calculated 
to read a bank statement readily. Note the simple 
way in ^i^iich ''Capital'* is explained* Advertinng of 
this sort has brought worth-while results. 
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An Understandable Statement 

We Owe to Depodton September 12, 1916 $11,443,322.36 

A oooMrvative banker always has this indebtcdiieM in tniml 
and so arrancM Ua aawts as to be tbit to meet all requests 
by bis depositors for pasrment. 

For meeting all such requests we have assets as follows: 
I— Cash $4,170,955.85 

This is either in our own vault or OQ depont witb oCber banks 
where we can get it on demand. 

II— Demand CoUateral Loans $1,372,518.01 

This is the amount we have lent to people who have given 
us their notes promising to repay on demand and have se- 
cored us by leaving with us stocks or bonds of greater 
market value than the loans. 

III^Real Estate Loans $2,650,815.58 

This b the amount we have lent to people who have given 
us their notes promising to repay at the end of a period — 
usually fiye years — and have secured us by mortgaking real 
estate worth at least twice tl>e loans. 

IV— Bonds and Stocks $4,616,078.94 

Four fifths of these, being bonds issued by the U. 8. or 
munidpsfities or railroads or odier corpor a tions of first 
quality and dealt bi dai^, are immediately salable. 

V— Advances to Trusts _ $480,933.77 

When an estate is turned over to us in trust we hold oor- 
sclvcs in readiness to maW advances for Its better admima* 
trttion, provided always the amount advanced to weO within 
half the value of the estate. 

VI— Due from Departments $28,788.68 

For fiuunple. in our rentsi department we may advance 
money for repairs and reintburse o ur se l ves when tiae next 

rent oonses in. 

Total Assets with which to meet our Indebted- 
ness $13320,090.83 

This Leaves a Surplus of ^ $1,876J68.47 

which becomes the property of our stockholders after the. 
todebt c dnem to our depositors hsa been paid. ltwagnar> 
anty ftmd, composed of capital, surplus antf profits, on 
whidi we. base our in v itati on to thto community to entrust 

^Fletcher SavingB and Trust Company 



Figure 16: Prospects who often cannot understand the ordinary bank 
statements probably would have no difiEiculty with this one» prepared by 
an Indiana bank. Hundreds were distributed and gained much good 

will for the bank. 
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Other ''talks" in the series were devoted to subjects 
like "Undivided Earnings," "Deposits," "liabiUties," 
"Surplus/' and so on. 

After the last advertisement was run the bank an- 
nounced that the advertisements could be obtained in 
complete, boimd form on application. About 1,500 re- 
quests were received from widely scattered sections of 
the United States. Several came from South America 
and Canada. One request was received from British 
South Africa. 

THIS PLAN GOT $13,000 IN 30 DAYS IN CHRISTMAS 
SAVINGS CLUB ACCOUNTS 

After publishing its statement in accordance with 
the law a trust company in Indiana adopted a similar 
plan. It picked out the main items in the statement, 
and interpreted the figures so the reader could under- 
stand them. This revised statement was run in the 
newspapers and then issued in the form of circulars 
which were passed out over the counter. They also 
were sent out to a selected mailing list such as that 
described in Chapter VI (Figure 16). 

Of like nature is the plan of a small bank in northern 
Michigan. After printing the statement, as legally 
required, it issues a booklet in which is explained, by 
side notes, the meaning of each item. 

A Pennsylvania banker uses his statement to develop 
some interesting individual points, as for instance, the 
number of depositors, the size of the average account, 
the daily number of depositors, the average size of 
commercial accounts deposited daily, and other figure 
facts. This same material is woven into personal 
''talks" showing how the bank's service can help all 
classes in the commimity. For example, the average 
savings deposit was found to be $196.85, and the bank 
encouraged the younger depositors to keep their ac- 
counts up to that mark. This gave them a definite 






Figure 17: One banker advertised his bank's thrift dvb exdunvely 

in the local newsjiapers with excellent results, as is indicated by the 

chart shown above on which returns w 




Gnvwitj Tnnt Company tt New Yoric 



Figure 18: Here is an example of dignified advertinnf whidi is 
dcaiBned to give generid publicity to the bank and yet convey a for cef ul 
ge. Note the effective use of white space ofbet by the heavy type. 
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goal toward which to work and they realized that the 
bank was keeping in touch with them. 

Backing up the advertising with gifts of coins to be 
applied on new accounts when they are opened has 
produced a great deal of business for many banks. . 

Not long ago a bank in Ohio, finding that competi- 
tion for Christmas savings business was very keen, 
decided to advertise "A 60-Cent Check" campaign in 
the newspapers. The bank offered to place a 50-cent 
credit to the accoimt of each individual who opened an 
account. This plan got away from the usual Christ- 
mas savings club idea and developed more than $12,000 
in new business in 20 days. The bulk of the opening 
deposits were greatly in excess of 50 cents, the average 
being $12.56. 

A series of advertisements was prepared imder the 
supervision of the president. In all the copy the 
Christmas spirit was the predominating feature and 
this was linked up to the 50-cent gift. The banker 
decided to use the newspapers exclusively in order to 
get a wide and general appeal. 

After the campaign was started he drew up a chart 
showing the newspapers that were used, how many 
accoimts were brought in each day as a direct result of 
the advertising, the highest amoimt deposited, the 
lowest amoimt, the average amoxmt, and finally the 
total amount. When a new customer came in the tell- 
ers asked how they were induced to open the account 
and the answer was noted and later transferred to the 
chart. 

This campaign opened on December 12 and closed 
on January 6 and 1,636 new accounts amoimting to 
$12,059.60 were created (Figure 17). The total cost of 
the advertising was $2,096.77, making the pro rata 
cost $1.29. Of this amount $818 was credited to the 
new accounts in accordance with the 50-cent offer. 

In offering money gifts to attract new business, the 



Take Command! 

Young man, you're in charge of a 
campaignl 

Defeat or victory; the resnlt rests 
e<]aarely upon your shoulders. 

The army of days— days always march- 
ing by — are the troops at your com- 
mand. 

Each day is a force if you use it. Each 
day is a loss if you abuse it. 

Your Mercantile Savings Account 
Book is the record of your campaign. 
It tells of your fight with life. 

If each day shows a greater balancCt 
yon are winning^keep it upl 



Mercantile 

Trust Company 

Eighth and Locust Streets 
[Member Federal Reserve Sysien^-^ U. S. Govemmeni Protection 



Figure 19: This display was both timely and iinpressive. Note the 
manner in which the advertiser has first attracted attention and then 

« 

followed with the appeal to save money. In all pf its advertisements 
this bank makes use of the seal* and bold typa for its name« 
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plan of checking returns used by this Ohio banker will 
be found helpful by almost any bank. When the 
banker offers extraordinary inducements it is, of course, 
essential to keep a close check on the costs and to 
watch the business from day to day so as to get an 
accurate line on the results, just as this banker did. 

The most important point to bear in mind in adver- 
tising in newspapers or through personal letters and 
booklets is that tiie copy should be written clearly and 
understandingly. In order to do this effectively the 
banker must have intimate contact with the people in 
his field, he mjost know their banking and buying 
habits, their incomes, and finally, the service that will 
appeal to them, as stated in Chapter I. When he is 
armed with this information, usually he is able to pick 
medimns most likely to bring profitable results. 

In most small banks, the investigation indicates, the 
president or the cashier can look after these details. 
But in many banks of more than $1,000,000 deposits, 
these officers are too busy to devote sufficient time to 
the advertising detail. By teaching a man how to 
take care of the different factors that enter into an 
organized plan the larger bank generally will find that 
the work is made effective at less expense than were an 
officer's time entirely taken up. 

An Indiana state bank assigns the preparation of the 
advertising to a clerk who devotes a few hours each 
week to a check-up on the savings account, to deter- 
mining the mactives and withdrawals, to keeping 
track of the commercial business, and to listing the 
prospects. This clerk also keeps the mailing list in order, 
stores the newspaper electros, files the advertising, 
and attends to like duties. He prepares all the news- 
paper advertising copy, but it is submitted to the 
cashier for approval before going out. Occasionally 
the cashier writes a form letter or lays out the plan for 
a folder or booklet. The clerk sees that they are 
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Figure 20; Here are 
folder uaed by a tnull 



■hown the front and back page* of the at 
bank. TbenameoftbebankUemboued.maku) 
Note particularly the ihort, moppy appeals o 
the back page. 
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printed in an attractive style, delivered to the bank, 
checked up, and finally distributed. 

By following plans like this, the larger banks also 
standardized their development methods so that much 
lost motion is avoided. Each medium can be selected 
for its true value and the piu:chasing of the newspaper 
space and other publicity items is reduced to the most 
economical basis. In still larger banks the work 
generally is in the hands of an assistant cashier or a 
new-business department, as described in Chapter XVI. 
Carefully filing catalogs where they can be quickly 
referred to helps the head of a small Kansas bank to 
keep in close touch with prices on advertising supplies. 
This, of course, helps to save money and energy. 
When a new catalog comes in, the date is placed on the 
cover and it is then put into the files which are ar- 
ranged according to the natiu*e of the supplies. Office 
machinery, for instance, has one place, furniture and 
filing cabinets another, printing and advertising an- 
other, and so on- 
One bank spends $750 annually on newspaper 
space and gets more space and better results by buying 
space on yearly large space contracts. One of the news* 
papers in the town, a daily, has a flat rate of 25 cents 
an inch. By contracting for 2,000 inches, however, 
the bank gets a rate of 20 cents. 

There also is a weekly newspaper which has a wide 
circulation in the outlying farm territory. Its flat 
rate is 20 cents an inch, but on a 1,500-inch contract 
the rate is 15 cents. Another small weekly in a town 
12 miles away has a flat rate of 18 cents an inch, but 
quotes a rate of 123^^ cents on a 1,000-inch contract. 
This banker is able, therefore, to buy 4,500 inches for 
$750, where the same space wotdd cost $980 at tran- 
sient rates. The same profitable results usually can 
be secured by any bank that follows this plan. 
Having selected the mediums to be used the next 
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8tep is to find out the advertising pull of each medium. 
Usually this is not as difficult as appears. The banker 
can get an answer to this question by having the 
tellers ask the new customers why they came to the 
bank. An inquiry like this showed a middle western 
banker that his new savings business for a year came 
from the following sources: 

Approximate 
Number percentage 

Sent in by old customers 1,172 27 

Convenience of location 1,098 25 

Reopened 619 14 

Home savings banks 892 9 

Gifts of pass books 339 8 

Secured by employees 265 6 

Transferred from commercial ac- 
counts 224 6 

Secured by ofSoers 105 2 

Present customers (bond, trust, and 

the like) 87 2 

Introduced at the bank by old cus- 
tomers 65 1.2 

Transient 26 0.6 

Sent by mail 8 0.2 



Total 4,390 100.0 

Since this banker determined in an accurate way the 
causes back of the increased deposits, it was easier for 
him to select mediums and to prepare copy emphasiz- 
ing the various points brought out in the inquiry. 



CHAPTER V 

HOW TO HANDLE OUTDOOR AND 
SPECIAL ADVERTISING 

THIS announcement painted in big letters on a 
signboard 5 feet long and 3 feet high, rested on 
an easel at the entrance of a small Hlinois bank 
in the outskirts of a large city: 



SINCE THE LAST STATEMENT, THE DEPOSITS 

IN THIS BANK INCREASED $78,887.41. THANKS 

FOR YOUR COOPERATION. 



''We noticed/' said the cashier, ''that the people 
showed interest in this annoimcement, and when they 
came in we gave them several pieces of short, snappy 
advertising matter. One of these, a card, is shown on 
the next page. 

A large electric sign on the roof of the bank's at- 
tractive little building flashes a series of messages at 
night. It costs $725 a year to operate this electric 
sign and the cards and signboards cost S600 more. 

The bank is in competition with several larger 
banks, and feels it cannot afford to advertise in tiie 
big daily newspapers of the city. It has therefore 
turned to outdoor publicity. In one year this helped 
to increase the deposits $235,000. 

The problems faced by this bank form a condition 
that prevails in many towns, investigation showed, 
especially where the small bank is in the suburb of a 
large city or must compete with much larger banks. 
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Since advertising in the metropolitan newspapers 
often is felt to be too expensive, the small banker 
usually can solve his publicity problem by formula- 
ting a simple and comprehensive outdoor program. 

Outdoor advertising is distinct in many ways from 
the newspaper advertising outlined in the previous 
chapter. The banker who would use the outdoor ap- 
peal successfully should be familiar with the broad 
difference between these mediums. Brevity and clear- 
ness in newspaper copy are, of coiu^e, the principal 
essentials, but it is even more important to have the 
outdoor message boiled down so that it can be seen and 
digested readily. 



CREATED BY THE PEOPLE OF YOUE 
NEIGHBORHOOD 

This bank is a community bank, built up by the patron- 
age of you and your neighbors. Its officers and directors 
are your neighbors and the bank is under state supervision. 



Originality and distinctiveness are of course, also of 
great importance. The copy normally must be con- 
centrated upon attraction and stimulation. Reason 
and arguments on the billboard or on the signpost 
usually are not of much value because the space is limit- 
ed and the reader's time brief. 

To attract motorists generally, and especially farm- 
ers coming to town, a Michigan bank has placed il- 
lustrated signs along six of the main roads to the town. 
These signs are abqut six feet square, are placed two miles 
apart for a distance of eight miles, and cost about $400. 
In selecting locations for the signs the banker picked 
out landholders who were customers or stockholders in 
the bank and secured permission from them to use the 
land without charge. The signs, built of galvanized 
iron in a wooden frame, are erected on stilts and braces 
and painted in brilliant colors. One sign, for example, 
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shows an automobile party driving toward town, 
another shows a farmer admiring high class live stock, 
another shows the farm housewife looking over choice 
products of the orchards, and so on. 

At the bottom of each of these signs is painted in 
bold lettering: 



.MILES TO BANK CORNERS 



CALL ON US WHEN YOU'RE IN TOWN 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK 



Opposite the railroad station, a signboard 9 feet 
high by 12 feet long flashes an appeal to travelers. A 
group of pass books for the commercial and savings 
department is painted on it in bright colors and in 
both of the lower comers is a travelers' check, and an 
ordinary bank check, both bearing the name of the 
bank. "We'd Like to Have You Visit Us— First 
National Bank" in ordinary box car lettering is the 
simple caption on this sign. 

At a point in the factory district which is passed 
daily by hundreds of wage earners on their way to and 
from work, another large signboard announces the 
bank as a safe depository for savings and the rate of 
interest paid. 

Along a railroad is a billboard 12 feet high by 24 
feet long belonging to a middle western national bank. 
The entire appeal is arranged on the board in a 
single line: "We solicit the accoimts of young men," 
and below this appears the name of the bank. The 
only illustration is a painting of the Goddess of Liberty. 
This message strikes directly at every reader. In con- 
trast to the strident claims and brilliantly illustrated 
signs of some of its competitors this board has a quiet 
neutrality of tone and appeal which relieves the eyes. 

The surroimdings of the outdoor sign should be 
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carefully considered. In buying this kind of adver- 
tising the banker will encounter many factors influenc- 
ing the questions of price and values. It is a safe 
rule for every banker to follow, in planning for sign- 
boardsy to determine as nearly as possible the number 
and class of people who pass the proposed location 
of the sign during the day. This usually can be 
ascertained by inquiry in the neighborhood and by 
observing the people who pass the proposed location 
over a certain period. 

WHAT SHOULD BE CONSIDERED WHEN BUYING 

OUTDOOR ADVERTISING SPACE? 
« 

Sometimes advantageous ground locations in cities 
are impracticable because of the high rentals charged. 
A large bank in Illinois overcomes this difficulty by 
having its signs painted on the sides of the buildings 
where a clear view is assured or by having them erected 
on frames on the tops of low buildings. First, this 
bank made an examination of various locations in 
different neighborhoods of the city. The owners of 
the buildings considered suitable were then approached 
and if the rental was reasonable the location was 
contracted for, usually on a five-year lease, and the 
sign was then painted by a company with which the 
bank had a contract. This contract provided for new 
lettering and painting twice a year. All the copy 
used on the signs was prepared by an advertising 
agency which received a fixed sum for each sign. The 
agency also designated the general outline and color- 
ing. 

Many banks have taken advantage of opportunities 
for business in the evening life of towns and cities by 
using electric signs. After picking out a location at a 
junction point of the busiest streets in Indianapolisi a 
bank negotiated a lease with the owners of the property 
and erected a large electric sign on the top of a three- 
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FiEure 2 1 : The use of a trade-mark or aeal to present in every appeal 

an easily remembered piece of bank personality, about which will 

gather in snowball fashion the bank's everyday record of service, liaa 

grown populai , as is here indicated. 



Figure 22 ; The trade-mark of one dty trust company has, in less than 

three years, become worth more than $5,000, according to the bank's 

own estimate. Here are shown a Tew trade-marks and seals which have 

accomplished as much or more for the banks they represent. 
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story buildixig. The sign was designed in the form of 
a raihoad semaphore and flashed the red and green 
arms alternately. Large illmninated letters told the 
rate of interest paid on savings accomits and im- 
pressed upon the observer the safety and security of 
the bank. 

SOME UNUSUAL USES OF ELECTRIC SIGNS THAT HAVE 
KEPT BANKS IN THE PUBLIC EYE 

A national bank in Toledo placed on the top of its 
22-story building a great glass dome, floodlighted 
from the inside, that can be seen from any part of the 
city. This device, known as ^'The Second National 
Bank Light/' shines like a ball of fire for miles. 

A ha^k in Indiana floodUghts its handspme new 
bmlding of white granite. High power floodUghts are 
placed on small buildings near by and the rays are 
thrown onto the bank building so that the structure 
stands out boldly against the darkness. 

By placing an. electric sign m the windows, at the 
entrance, or on the roof, a bank often emphasizes its 
personality wisely. A small Wisconsin bank, for ex- 
ample, located in the main street of a busy town, has 
two windows adaptable to .attractive displays. This 
banker saw that the mercluuits all around him were 
capitalizing their window space in getting business and 
he decided to use his windows. 

After removing two heavy wooden screens, that had 
shut out the public view for many years, the windows 
were rearranged at small cost for display purposes. 
Two small electric signs were placed in each window 
and over the entrance of the bank was suspended an 
electric sign with the name of the bank in big letters. 
With the lights turned on and the windows trimmed 
the display attracted a great deal of attention. 

''Seven Easy Steps to Success'' was the idea back of 
one of this bank's window displays in connection with 



Figure 33: Street car dbidaya of oovd dntsa and distinctive featum 

usually Attract the dealrcd attentioa. They uniallr are printed ii 

bright colon which stand out boldly against tiie baclEgrounda. Note 

how figures have been used here to impress the reader. 
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a savings club campaign. The smallest savings club, 
operated under a "Two-Cent Progressive Plan," was 
featured in the lowest step. On it was piled a mass of 
bright, new pennies. On each succeeding step the 
bank represented its seven other clubs in a similar 
way. The coins in each were of the denomination on 
which the weekly payments were based. This bank 
changed the displays frequently, made them simple 
and aimed always to get the hiunan appeal in every- 
one, as in the step idea. 

A large western bank which specializes on window 
displays, employs an expert window trinuner who 
changes the exhibit each day. This task requires 
originality and study, since each display must be tied 
up definitely to some branch of the bank's service. 

Not long ago, for instance, the bank wished to ad- 
vertise money to loan on real estate. The trimmer 
filled in about six inches of rich soil all around the edges 
of the window, which was 3 by 12 feet, and planted a 
row of small boxwood trees, making a hedge about sue 
inches high. In the middle of the window he set up a 
small signboard. The bank's trade-mark was painted 
on the sign in bright red, so as to make it distinctive, 
and the words, "Money to Loan on Real Estate — 
Inquire A^thin." This display attracted hundreds 
of persons and increased the loans. 

Grasping the war situation as the basis for an 
opportune direct appeal, another bank showed in its 
window a world time clock. The clock was accom- 
panied by an exhibit of interesting folders, all under 
the caption: "Time to Start a Savings' Account, 
We Pay 8%.'* 

"How a $1 Deposit Will Grow'' was graphically 
shown in another window by plaster casts representing 
money. Different sized casts represented each annual 
stage of the regular deposit up to the fifth year, when 
it reaches $287. 
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Seasonal appeals such as fishing time, for example, 
often can be made the subject of attractive window 
displays. A western bank filled its window with 
anglers' pharaphemalia and in the center of the ex- 
hibit placed a card reading: "Save for a Vacation — 
Read our Booklet— How You Can Aflford It." This 
display brought many people in to start accounts. 

Here's the way this same bank made a successful 
appeal to automobile owners: It borrowed small 
models of automobiles and auto accessories from a 
supply house and put them in the window, thus 
giving it an "automobile atmosphere." Knowing 
that owners of cars are vitally interested in costs of 
operation, depreciation, and other car expenses, it 
compiled costs, with the aid of the local dealers, for the 
different classes of cars and placed them in the window 
on a large chart. With the chart was a poster indi- 
cating that a person owning a $1,200 car would have 
to save $2 for every $1 spent for gasoline if he wished 
to have enough in the bank to get a new car at the end 
of five years. This display attracted hundreds of au- 
toists. 

Next to newspaper and outdoor advertising, street 
car cards are found to be the most effective mediiuns. 
They normally should be used as an auxiliary to other 
forms of advertising, although the investigation in- 
dicated that in some banks they consume more than 
half the appropriation. 

A bank in Chicago spent $7,000 of an appropriation 
of $13,000 on street car card^. The cards were de- 
voted principally to the savings department and 
helped to increase the membership of the Christmas 
Savings Club from 6,100 to 13,300 in one year. 
The cards were prepared by an agency under the 
direction of the cashier. They were changed fre- 
quently, sometimes as often as each week. 

In order to make street car advertising profitable. 



Figure 24: Here is shown a seasonal window appeal that won. 

Hundreds of prospects, attracted by the display, requested bc»kleta 

on how to afiord a vacation. Many became depositors. 



Figure 25: The above display, incturing "seven easy steps to success," 

was a big factor in getting savings dub depositors. Each "step" to 

success was represented by a cwn. 



Figure 26. Here is a window display with a war ai^e which wa 
attractive as it was timely. Observe the manner in which ttK b 
attracted attention to its savings department. 



^gure 27: In making the above display the window was filled in with 
ri<di sc»l about ux inches deep, and then a row of hedge planted around 
the edge. It proved an ideal display for pushing real estate loans. 
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the banker must observe many of the points that are 
essential in outdoor advertising. Street car cards 
catch the readers on their way to and from work, or 
on a shopping trip, and should remind them constantly 
of the advantage of the bank's service. 

Since the cards are hastily read, and often at a 
distance, the copy must be brief, readable and at- 
tractive. The less lettering there is the more effective 
the card, and when catchy illustrations are used, its 
pulling power is often doubly assiu^. The use of 
color helps to fasten the appeal. 

HOW ONE BANK USED AN ILLUSTRATION EFFECTIVELY 

ON ITS STREET CAR CARDS 

Some time ago an Ohio savings bank and trust com- 
pany ran a street car campaign and adopted a sym- 
bolical figure called "Mr. Four Per Cent" which was 
used on all the copy relating to the savings department. 
"Mr. Four Per Cent'' acted much Uke a slogan in 
stimulating the appeal and his name was soon on 
many tongues. In pointing out the growth of deposits 
from $4,484,726.50 m 1907 to $12,266,406.18 in 1917, 
"Mr. Four Per Cent" was used with great effectiveness 
in driving home the story of the bank's growth. 
One card proved so popular that it was reprinted on 
blotters for distribution in the business district. 

The effective use of illustrations on street car cards is 
also demonstrated by an Ohio national bank. After 
opening its new building the bank wanted a series of 
distinctive pictures for advertising the structure. The 
services of an artist whose etchings are celebrated were 
engaged. This artist was instructed to make sketches 
of the interior and exterior of the building. The bank 
advertised in the newspapers that the famous artist 
was to do this work and the announcement created a 
great deal of interest. 

When the first drawings were completed they were 
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shown on the street car cards with a notice that copies 
of the fine pen-and-ink drawings could be obtained 
later at the bank in the form of a booklet. 

''We gave the people a better idea of how these 
drawings looked by using the street car cards/' said 
this banker, ''and at less expense than if we had used 
the newspapers. As soon as the pictures appeared in 
the cars we began to get requests from all parts of the 
county for the series of drawings/' 

Along with the use of bold type and illustrations, 
graphs have been found helpful for conveying quick 
impressions to the reader. A simple graph will often 
prove effective in showing how the bank has grown. 
A street car card of this kind was used not long ago by 
a certain national bank and proved to be one of the 
best of the series in arousing public attention. 

By using a lightly tinted outline of the capitol dome 
at Washington a large state bank conveyed vividly the 
idea of double protection — national and state — ^to de* 
positors. This bank had just joined the Federal Re- 
serve system, and after* making an announcement in 
the newspapers, it turned to street car cards as a means 
of impressing the fact upon the public. The cards re- 
lating to the Federal Reserve system were changed 
frequently and in each one the factor of double pro- 
tection was brought out sharply. 

In all of these cards, it is worth while noting, the il- 
lustrations predominate and very little reading matter 
is used. This probably is the ideal policy because the 
imagery entertains the reader and the message is con- 
veyed without tiring him. 

A small bank just outside of St. Louis spends $300 a 
year for advertising through moving-picture slides; 
another suburban bank spends $200 for a small "movie 
card," together with advertisements on the stage cur- 
tain and on the theater clock. An Indiana bank in 
a town of 15,000 spends $60 a month for screen dis- 
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plays in the ''movie" theaters, changing them every 
week. Thus, it is seen that the methods employed in 
this form of publicity vary widely. 

Many country banks, for instance, used a hand- 
lettered glass slide telling of the bank's various services, 
its strength, and so on. Others rent syndicate slides, 
paying so much for each set and changing them at 
intervals of from twice a week to twice a month, and 
retiuning the old sUdes. In some small towns where 
there is more than one bank, the banks form joint 
thrift appeals and share the expense of the film adver- 
tising. 

A MOVING PICTURE FILM THAT MADE A STRONG 
APPEAL TO FOREIGNERS 

A Detroit bank not long ago put on a reel called 
''The Making of an American." It was the story of a 
Russian who came to Detroit. After securing work at 
an automobile plant, he enrolled in the company's 
English night school class. The reel pictured how he 
worked faithfully at his studies and won promotion. 
Near the end he is shown making his first deposit at 
the bank under the instruction of the cashier. 

When the film was completed the bank advertised 
that it would be shown at a theater in the heart of the 
foreign neighborhood. Circulars were distributed from 
house to house telling the story back of the picture. 
This caused lively interest among the foreign workers 
and while the picture was on exhibition the theater 
was packed. Out of nearly every group who saw the 
picture new accounts were created. 

In much the same way a small eastern bank exhibited 
a film showing several persons using the services of the 
various departments. This film was offered to the 
bank by a film production company which took care of 
its production. The bank then arranged with a mov- 
ing picture proprietor to show it, paying a small 
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amount for the privilege. The bank advertised the 
fikn in the newspapers and by placards placed in the 
store windows. 

How can I emphasize the location of my bank? 
This is a question that faces every banker, big and 
little. To make his business-building campaign suc- 
cessful, he must take definite steps to show just where 
the bank is located, how it can be reached most con- 
veniently and, of course, prove its accessibility to the 
prospect. 

Many banks occupy distinctive and elaborate build- 
ings which often help to accomplish this result. 
But architectiu'al superiority is not always of sufficient 
weight to impress residents of outlying districts. 
Exact details of the location are necessary in adver- 
tising if the banker expects to make his bank a familiar 
institution in the mind of the individual. 

Small maps of the city or coimtry, or a section of 
either, often focus the desired attention by showing the 
quickest and simplest way to get to the bank. Some- 
times the use of maps of this type on a broader scale 
will convey the extent of a bank's operations and thus 
indicate its strength and connections. If, for in- 
stance, the bank is doing business with banks in several 
adjoining states, a map showing these states, with lines 
or arrows upon it pointing the location of the distant 
customer banks, corporations or individuals, often will 
impress the observer. 

Take, for example, an Eastern bank which has 
customers in all parts of the world. It issued a series 
of booklets to a selected mailing list and in each booklet 
showed a map of some section of the world and de- 
scribed the nature and extent of the bank's business in 
that particular section. After the series was issued 
where the bank did business, a book, including a map 
of the world showing all these points was sent out. 
This was distributed as a souvenir. It also contained 
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many interesting facts concerning world business and 
was in constant demand for many months. 

In a somewhat similar manner^ a small bank in 
Pennsylvania makes attractive use of a map. This 
bank is in the coimtry seat. The exact location of the 
bank is blocked out on a map of the county and a 
series of lines representing the main roads from all 
parts of the county are shown running into the bank. 
The map is used as the cover of a small and attractive- 
ly printed folder which tells the number of main roads, 
how long it takes the autoist, or the farmer driving 
a wagon, to reach the bank from certain points, the 
location of the creameries in the cbimty, the location 
of the flour mills, and how to reach them, the time 
tables of railroads running through the coimty, and a 
list of the main attractions to be foimd in the town. 

These maps are sent out to a mailing list of 5,000 
names and distributed over the bank counter. Much 
new business has been traced directly to them. 

A banker in Illinois found that large nmnbers of 
automobilists from other cities took advantage of the 
good roads around his town to make week-end trips 
over them. He wanted to let them know about his 
bank so he purchased a large number of an '^Auto 
Trails Map'' on which the city of Joliet was shown 
conspicuously. These maps were foimd decidedly 
useful to motorists and there was a lively demand 
for them. The maps were given out at the bank and 
hundreds more were sent to the bank's mailing list. 
Accompanying each map was a card bearing the hope- 
ful suggestion that the motorist would ''Get on the 
Eoad Early Some Morning and Take the First Road 
to Joliet." The card concluded ''We Shall be Glad to 
See You," and was signed by the service department. 

As a means of capitalizing its geographical location 
a Chicago bank advertises that it is "On the Busiest 
Comer in the World." 
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SmaU maps on folders and postal cards, showing ex- 
actly the outline of the business district and indicating 
by an arrow the location of the bank, often make a 
most effective medium. Inquiry has shown that 
many depositors have been induced to use banks' 
service because of these maps. By using a picture of 
the bank building or an emblem on the circular 
material this idea often can be made doubly attrac- 
tive. A Wisconsin bank had a small picture of its 
building printed on a circular in the spot where the 
name of this city should be given and from it lines were 
drawn to indicate the eictent of its business. 
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QiapterVI. First National Bank, Bowling Green, 
Ohio; First National Bank, Connersville, Indiana; First 
National Bank of Evanston, Evanston, Illinois; Scruggs, 
Vandervort and Barney, St. Louis, Missouri; Northern 
Trust Company, Chicago; Mercantile Trust Company, St. 
Louis, Missouri; Harris Trust Company, Chicago. 

Chapter VII. Harris Trust Company, Chicago; Colum- 
bus Trust Company, Columbus, Ohio; Bank of Evansville, 
EvansviUe, Wisconsin; Cleveland Trust Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio; First National Bank, Youngstown, Ohio; Che- 
boygan State Bank, Cheboygan, Michigan. 

Chapter VIII. Bluefield National Bank, Bluefield, West 
Virginia; Northern Trust Company, Chicago; Utica Trust 
and Deposit Company, Utica, New York; Peoples Loan and 
Trust Company, Rushville, Indiana; Harris Trust Company, 
Chicago; Union Trust Company, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

Chapter IX. Hyde Park State Bank, Chicago; First 
National Bank, Champaign, Illinois; Union Trust Company, 
Detroit, Michigan; German-American Trust and Savings 
Bank, Los Angeles, California; First National Bank, Martins- 
ville, Indiana; Peoples Savings Bank, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania; Union Trust Company, Chicago. 

Chapter X. Citizens State Bank, Jewell, Kansas; 
Woodlawn Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago; Hibernia Bank 
and Trust Company, New Orleans, Louisiana; Fidelity Trust 
Company, Kansas City, Missouri; Bankers Trust Company, 
New York City; First National Bank, Chicago. 



CHAPTER VI 
BUILDING A LIVE MAILING LIST 

DEPOSITS of a national bank in the South in- 
creased $493,000 in five months as the result of 
a mail campaign in which a city list of 7,000 
names and a coimtry list of 3,000 names were circular- 
ized every 30 days. Of this amount, $268,593 was 
derived from persons whose names were on the lists, 
and every cent of the total came from the sections 
toward which the advertising was directed. More 
than 65% of the ne^ business came from the rural 
districts. 

In preparing the country list the banker offered 
postmasters and rural carriers 40 cents a 100 for the 
names of school teachers, ministers, secretaries of 
fraternal organizations, chairmen of building commit- 
tees, and young men and women who were just starting 
to earn money. There was less than 2% change in 
this list during the first six months it was used. 

The city list was secured from the retail credit men's 
association, city and telephone directories, and the 
factory payrolls, aside from the names fiuiiished by 
officers and clerks of the bank. The names in bol^ 
lists were arranged geographically, vocationally and 
alphabetically. They were then divided into prospects 
and customers. 

The prospect list was divided into commercial and 
savings sections. To the savings prospects literature 
was sent every 30 days for six months, after which it 
was sent every 60 days to half of the list one month 
and to the other half the following month. When first 

93 
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class postage was used the letter was sent over the 
signature of the president or a vice-president. 

Since this chapter has to do with the handling of 
listSi and not the writing of letters, it will mention but 
not quote or minutely describe the letters it refers to. 
Another chapter takes up the actual writing of letters. 

After getting these names it was decided to send 
letters to women as well as to men. By checking over 
the conmiercial and savings department lists the bank 
was able to determine the number of women who 
might be interested in the bank's services. Heath, 
Roe & Co., for example, might have a large conmiercial 
account, but the examination of the books might 
reveal that none of the women relatives of the members 
of the firm had accounts at the bank. By personal 
inquiry, usually through a solicitor, the names of the 
women in the families were obtained and were placed 
on the list. In much the same way the lists of other 
departments of the bank were checked. 

It is important to go over the lists continually and 
check one department's against the others'. When 
this is done definite and valuable leads almost always 
are created and many unproductive names are elimi- 
nated. 

The advantage of a close and consistent examination 
of this type is that it strengthens a live mailing list 
and at the same time prevents the loss caused by dupli- 
cations or careless mailings. If, for example, there is 
5% deterioration on a list of 8,000 names, caused by 
death, removals, and so on, and a bank sends out 
first class mail to it without considering this shrinkage, 
it, of course, stands to lose between $10 and 812 on 
one mailing on this item alone. 

With their all-embracing personal service, banks 
perhaps have a wider range for direct advertising than 
many other businesses. The value of a carefully 
selected list is relatively as great in the country bank 
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Picure 28: A dasslficatioa of sources such as is shown here has helped 

many p r ogr essi ve bankers to build live mailing lists» which almost 

invariably have brought hu n dreds of new customers to the bank and 

hdped to cut down mailing wastes as well. 
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as in the city bank, where often the list is the basis for 
many profitable appeals. To build a list that will 
produce business the banker first must follow methods 
like those outlined in Chapter I; he must know his 
field. He must know the extent and character of the 
competition and the condition of business in his own 
neighborhood. 

HOW ONE BANKER BUILT A LIST THAT DEVELOPED 
16% IN NEW FARM ACCOUNTS 

Sometimes there is a temptation among some bankers 
to overlook the importance of these points and to abide 
by guess work and general acquaintance. Here is a 
pitfall that yawns for every banker in building an ef- 
fective mailing list, and the only way to avoid it is by 
keeping an acciurate check on the accounts, as pre- 
viously outlined, by developing every possible source, 
as indicated in Figure 28, and by intimate knowledge 
gained through actual contact with conditions in the 
territory. 

When a new directory, showing both city and rural 
residents, was issued in a city of 15,000 people, the 
president of a state bank used it in compiling a list of 
farmers who were assessed on property of $1,000 or 
more. He obtained the property valuation figures 
from the tax lists. 

A campaign with form letters and booklets brought 
an increase of 15 % in farmers' accounts in three months. 

This was continued at intervals of three months 
including "com money" and "wheat money" times, 
these being the localized terms for periods of the year 
when the farmers are paid for these crops. At the 
time this volimie was in preparation this banker was 
getting ready for another similar campaign, in which 
he planned to use small books on farming subjects in 
addition to other direct advertising matter. 

It is almost always possible to obtain the names of 
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farmers in this way. However, if no directory giving 
the farmers' names is issued, all of the information 
usually can be obtained from the county recorder's 
maps or tax lists with but slight difficulty. 

After the county assessor makes up his annual as- 
sessments record, a national bank in an Ohio city of 
5,000 employs a man to go to the court house and copy 
the names of the farmers, together with the assessed 
valuation of their real estate and personal property. 
Typewritten lists of these names are kept on hand by 
the bank president, who frequently sends out personal 
letters to them. 

The problem of getting lists that will pull business is 
of course more complicated with large banks. Plenty 
of lists can be secured from concerns that make a 
business of compiling them, but it is always necessary 
to determine if they will serve the bank's purpose. . 

After they are purchased they should be checked 
against any lists already on hand so that loss from dupli- 
cations, inacciu'acies, and the like can be eliminated. 

Obviously every bank encounters certain individual 
problems in selecting lists, but nearly all banks employ 
the same fundamental methods in reaching out for new 
business. For example, all have a clientele of friends 
who can fiunish names; there are club lists, tax lists, 
and the employers and employees in the stores, offices, 
and factories. School and trade and professional direc- 
tories also are available in most cities. 

In campaigning for savings accoimts many banks 
have obtain^ worth while lists by canvassing the of- 
fices and stores within a certain radius of the bank. 
When circularized regularly these lists usually have 
produced satisfactory results, even though the persons 
solicited lived in outlying districts and were within 
easy range of solicitation by banks in those districts. 

A national bank in a suburb of a ku*ge, middle 
western city employs a man to report births, weddings 
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and new residents. This information is placed on 
cards, classified and indexed and then transferred to a 
mailing list. This list is circularized with letters and 
booklets every month. In one year more than 40% 
of the people listed became customers of the bank as 
a result of this mail solicitation, and business of about 
S20,000 was created. When there is a birth the parents 
are asked to open an account in the name of the little 
one. The man who makes these reports does not 
devote his entire time to the work. He receives a 
commission on every new account that is opened. 

DO YOU GET THE FULL COOPERATION OF ALL YOUR 
EMPLOYEES IN BUILDING A MAILING UffTt 

In addition to getting lists from outside sources, 
such as the rural mail carriers, country newspaper sub- 
scription lists, and mailing-list compilers, a bank in 
the east obtains many valuable leads from its officers 
and other employees. For example, a list of prospects 
for trust accounts was obtained in a special campaign 
in which every person in the institution participated. 

The president sent a letter to all members of the 
staff and asked them to send him the names of people 
they thought might be interested in the services of the 
trust department. In this way the bank built up a 
live list of about 4,000 names in less than six weeks. 
Before being put to work the list was carefully in- 
spect ed by a special committee of officers, and as 
nearly as possible it was boiled down to a pro- 
ductive basis. The list was especially live since it 
contained the names of persons who had friends 
working in the bank. Direct advertising to this list 
was supplemented by personal solicitation. 

A snudl bank situated on the second floor of a large 
department store in the South, and conducted by the 
store management, has compiled mailing lists from 
lists of credit customers of the store. School teachers 
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are among the best patrons of the store, so additional 
lists are secured each year from the school directory. 
Letters are sent to all the teachers once a month, 
usually a few days before pay day. These letters 
usually bring many teachers to the bank. One pay 
day 273 teachers cashed pay checks totaling $40,000, 
of which approximately $20,000 was left at the bank. 
An old bank in the business section of Chicago has 
developed an extensive list chiefly through customers 
informing oj£cers in the various departments of 
people they believe are likely prospects. The cus- 
tomers continually are encouraged to get other 
customers. As a rule its customers can give a bank 
accurate information about a prospect's banking con- 
nections and the bank then can make the appeal for 
account doubly effective. 

YOU CAN BUILD A PRODUCTIVE MAILING LIST AT 
SMALL COST WITH THIS PLAN 

Probably the most inexpensive, and at the same 
time the most productive, lists in the large banks are 
secured from lists of customers of the various depart- 
ments. For example, a man may be a commercial 
customer but have no savings accoimt, or he may 
rent a safety deposit vault and have no account. 

The lists are easily obtained by checking one against 
the other and daily reports help to keep them correct. 

After installing new safety deposit equipment a 
large bank in the west obtained lists of prospects in 
this way which, when circularized regularly, brought 
new business amounting to $1,400 a year. Form let- 
ters and booklets were sent to a list of 8,000 every 30 
days for three months. Personal solicitation followed, 
and then the campaign was renewed with letters. 

In many banks lists of this type are called ''inter- 
department" lists. A large bank in St. Louis has 
80^000 names on a list of this type which is circularized 
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for savings accounts. This includes letters, circulars 
and booklets. In one year more than 1,000 accounts 
were produced from this list. New names are con- 
tinually added to the list by checking the names of 
new customers in other departments. 

The ''service" list, consisting of 10,000 names of 
both general and specific customers and prospects, 
is circularized regularly with literature. The house 
organ sending to customers has served to hold their 
interest and has attracted many prospects. The 
prospects names, to which the house organ is sent are 
on a selected list, which the officers have decided would 
respond more readily to the house organ's appeal and 
the literature on service than to any other appeal. 

Still another list consists of 5,000 names of people 
having high credit ratings, good sized assessments for 
real estate or personal taxes, or who are officers of 
strong corporations or firms. The names on this list 
receive advertising matter about the commercial 
department, trust department, bonds and investments, 
and safety deposit service. All of these lists are re- 
vised from the latest issue of the city directory and 
telephone book. 

By checking the names of depositors or customers in 
the different departments usually it is easy to get a 
list of names that can be used effectively in a special 
mail campaign. This is especially true of large banks 
having bonds and other investment securities to offer. 

An examination of the savings department of a 
large trust company revealed 5,000 persons as logical 
prospects for a bond-selling campaign. A list of them 
was combined with a list of regular investors and was 
circularized with letters, booklets, and circulars. 
Returns were checked daily for 30 days and it was 
found that 40% of the savings depositors took advan- 
tage of the opportunity to invest a part of their savings 
in bonds. 
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Often the bond department furnishes valuable lists 
of prospects for trust accoimts. For example, one 
western bank selected a list of 500 of its bond invest- 
ors and sent them a series of letters soliMting trust 
business. 

The results were surprising. Many of the bond 
buyers declared they had not known of the bank's fine 
trust facilities, and some were quick to take advantage 
of this service. One account of $160,000, for example, 
came from a business man who was impressed with the 
value of trust service largely by the bank letters. 

In selecting the list for this campaign, the bank 
removed the names of all individuals whom it was 
thought might resent solicitation, and also those who 
might not have much need for trust service. This 
careful selection and revision brought the list down to 
a business-pulling basis. 

MANY BANKS USE THESE METHODS TO GET MAIL 
OUT TO THEIR LISTS QUICKLY 

Investigation showed that in the majority of banks 
using direct advertising, the names of commercial 
account prospects are kept on addressing-machine plates, 
while names of savings account prospects are kept 
on cards. In many banks the commercial list is cir- 
cularized more frequently than any other and the use 
of address plates reduces expense. 

A large national bank in the Middle West uses an ad- 
dress plate list in sending a monthly financial letter to 
a list of 5,000 names, comprising commercial deposi- 
tors, bond customers, and coimtry bank correspondents. 
The lists are arranged in alphabetical order and 
divided so that distinction is easily made between 
city and coimtry customers, prospects, and active and 
inactive accounts. 

Classifications of this sort, as well as classifying in- 
dividuals by their vocations, enables a bank to con- 
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centrate its advertising. The savings prospects afford 
the greatest variety of classifications^ of course, and 
are open to the widest appeal. 

But in order to make use of these classifications, the 
bank must have an organized system. In some banks 
the different classes of prospects aro kept in separate 
files, while in others they are arranged in one file. 
The names in both systems are kept in alphabetical 
order. The value of either system is measured by the 
classification and the r^ularity and frequency of 
mailing. 

Prospects for savings accounts in one large national 
bank axe kept in a composite file. Each individual is 
classified according to his vocation, and this is indicated 
by tabs (Figure 29). Miscellaneous classifications are 
placed on white cards, while conmieroial customers 
who aro also prospects for savings accounts are on 
blue cards, and known owners of stocks aro on yellow 
cards. In this way it is possible for the advertising 
manager easily to circularize the entire list at one time 
or to take any one class out without disturbing the 
other files. In either case the tabs permit a steno- 
grapher conveniently to find the names to be copied 
on envelops. 

On each card is written the name and address, 
business, and bank connection of a prospect. When 
advertising matter is sent out the date, amoiint sent, 
and remarks are written on the card. On each card is 
space for the date an account is opened and the amount, 
the date closed and the reason. 

A national bank in Ohio classified its lists in much 
the same manner. When a thrift club was started 
the advertising manager went through his lists of sav- 
ings prospects and selected 5,000 names of people 
whom he beUeved were most likely to open small 
accounts. The names also appeared in the card index 
with notations concerning the prospect's employment, 
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probable income and other data. The list represented 
several different classes, including laborers, clerks, 
and children. Both letters and circulars were sent 
to the list every 30 dayd for 3 months, with the result 
that 400 new accounts were opened. This campaign 
cost the bank approximately $270. 

A large eastern bank has an extensive variety of 
lists classified according to the bank departments and 
also according to vocations of customers and prospects. 
It keeps each one on cards in separate drawers in a 
large cabinet. There are lists of school teachers, 
mechanics, lawyers, farmers, real estate prospects for 
loans, fur storage, safe deposits, trust accoimts, in- 
vestments and so on. Names of all customers are also 
kept in a master file, in alphabetical order and are 
revised daily by a special clerk who watches the growth 
of the accoimts, and notes if the patrons use the service 
of more than one department. A special list is pro- 
vided for inactive accoimts. 

HERE IS A FLAN FOR CLASSIFYING CUSTOMERS THAT 

REDUCES POSTAGE WASTES 

Names of all prospects as well as customers are also 
kept in this master file, all on the same kind of cards. 
These are provided with tabs as shown in Figure 30, 
the tab indicating the department of which an in- 
dividual is a customer. When a prospect opens an ac- 
count the name is taken from the master file of pros- 
pects by the clerk in charge of the file, and placed in the 
customers' file. Any data that is required usually 
can be recorded on the back of the card. If an 
account is closed this is indicated by a small red, 
metal signal. This system makes it possible for one 
department easily to solicit business from customers 
of other departments. The tabs indicate the foUowing 
departments: Savings, checking, certificate of deposit, 
trust, loan and safe deposit. 




Figure 29: The tabs shown on the cards have facilitated the work 

of one bank in classifying lists of prospects for the savings department. 

The cards are kept in a oomponte alphabetical index. 
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Figure 30: A oombinatioa card which has saved time, labor* and 

•expense for a large eastern bank is shown above. It has helped to 

keep an accurate check on both prospects and customers. 
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Under the head of "Source of Name" is indicated 
from what list the name is derived. It also enables 
a bank to check up and discover which sources brought 
the largest returns. The headings marked "key" are 
used in analyzing customers. 

To illustrate: Every person opening an account 
over the coimter comes in for scrutiny by the new- 
account teller, who indicates the result on the card as, 
for example, "2&-A-1/' which means 25 years old, an 
American of first class intelligence; "25-N-2" means 25 
years old, negro, second class intelligence; "25-C-3" 
means 25 years old. Chinaman, cannot read or write 
the English language. Thus "25-A-l" is entitled to 
all circular matter issued by the bank, "25-N-2" is to 
receive only certain kinds, and "25-G-3" receives 
none. 

When an account is opened in the name of a child 
the age is given and the initial "J" is used to indicate 
"juvenile." Through this key the bank is able to reg- 
ulate the sending of its mail matter in an intelligent 
manner, thus avoiding waste of postage. 

To avoid losses in connection with changes of address 
and retmn mail, every employee of the bank who comes 
in direct contact with customers in the line of his work 
is furnished with a package of "change of name or 
address" forms. The employees are instructed to 
fill out a card in detail when a change of address is 
received from any source. These cards are sent to 
the advertising department every day and the changes 
are made the next day on the master file as well a^ on 
the addressing-machine lists. 

That each department also may receive a notice of 
these changes and correct its individual files accord- 
ingly, the names with the corrections are listed on a 
large green daily report sheet (Figure 31). Under 
the head of "savings accoimts" the number is given 
and the other departments are indicated by stars. 
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Figure 33: Here b ■hown a card that enable* the advertinnK depart- 
ment to cooperate with the boolckeeiWK department to the advantage 
of both, aa well ai to save money for the bank. 
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Each department receives a copy of this report and 
initials its receipt on the original, which is filed by 
the advertising department. 

All monthly statements undelivered by the post- 
office are returned to the advertising department and 
a card marked "Attention of bookkeepers" (Figure 32) 
is made out and sent to them. This avoids repetition 
in mailing statements to an incorrect address, thus 
saving both time and postage. 

This bank endeavors to have on file both the resi- 
dence and business address of all conunercial customers. 
After mail is returned from the business address a 
form letter is sent to the residence. When a new accoimt 
card is filed and it is foimd that the same name is al- 
ready in the file, but under a different address, a letter' 
is sent to the new customer asking whether he ever 
resided at the address given on the old card. Thus 
the advertising manager makes sore that there is no 
duplication of names. 

Continual revision of mailing lists in this way will 
enable any bank to keep its files up to the minute, 
save labor, time, and expense, and keep it in constant 
touch with the prospective customer. However, in 
the case of savings prospects, considerable allowance 
must be made for waste. In large cities many of the 
small depositors move frequently and if the lists are 
not checked up closely and often a considerable loss 
mAy result. 

A national bank in Illinois one year mailed form 
letters to a list of 5,000 persons who had closed accounts 
within the last three years. Approximately 2% of 
these letters came back, indicating that the prospects 
had moved, or had given wrong addresses when the 
accounts were opened. 

While the main object of this campaign was to get 
business, the results enabled the advertising man- 
ager to eliminate about 1,000 names which were 
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causiiig a loss of about $30 a year in stationery alone. 

A card soliciting the correct address of customers 
enabled this bank to revise the lists effectively. 
These cards were placed on counters in the lobby and 
also handed out to customers. After being filled in 
they were turned over to the advertising manager. 

To sum up, lists are like gardens in a way. They 
require intelligent cultivation if they are to yield the 
best results. 



CHAPTER VII 

PLANNING AND WRITING ACCOUNT- 
GETTING LETTERS 

WITHIN 30 days after a form letter was sent to 
10;000 customers of the savings department of 
a western trust and savings bank, 22% of the 
list added more than $30,000 to the deposits. Each of 
these depositors had a balance of less than $100. All 
of them received home safes when they opened their 
accounts and how best to use the safe was emphasized 
in the letter. 

The campaign was conducted by an assistant cash- 
ier, who found by checking the savings account ledger 
that the majority of the smaller accounts were inactive 
for periods of six months or more. Many of these 
accoimts were those of new customers and it was 
decided that direct conmiunication was necessary to 
stimulate them. 

"We now follow up our home bank depositors r^- 
ularly/' says this banker. "If the depositor does not 
call at the bank within two months after taking out a 
home safe we send him a letter. He is sent a letter 
once every three months thereafter containing a simple 
suggestion for saving and encouraging him to make a 
beginning. We find this plan a practical way for mak- 
ing accounts profitable." 

One of the letters referred to follows: 

Dear Sir: 

Just what success are you having vith the 
home safe loaned to you? Perhs^s you have 
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not saved as muoh as you had hoped and this 
■ay be the reason we have not heard from you. 

Almost dally we are asked If It Is neces- 
sary to fill a home safe before bringing It 
In to have the contents counted and the amount 
credited In the pass book. In every case we 
have recommended that the safe be brought In 
at frequent Intervals, no matter what may be 
the amount saved. Doubtless you can see how 
this will result In material benefit to you, 
when we explain that Interest begins only from 
the date the money Is deposited here. 

Since we give to small deposits the same 
careful attention as to larger amounts, let 
us suggest that so long as you have saved 
something. It Is enough to bring In and place 
to your credit at Interest. 

We wish to Etssure you that your patronage 
Is desired by this bank and that whenever you 
call, you will receive our best attention. 

A siirdlar plan caused an Ohio banker to send a letter 
to a list of 6,500 savings depositors who had been sup- 
plied with small banks. The letter was short, snappy, 
and illustrated (Figure 33). It was sent under a 
2-cent stamp and signed by the assistant secretary. 
In two months 70% of the accoimts showed increases. 

Whether a bank has used direct advertising for a 
long time or whether it is just starting to use it, a 
careful report of the activities of each department by 
a regular check of the books is desirable. From such 
a report it usually is simple to determine which branches 
of a bank's activity need advertising bolstering. 
Investigation revealed that many banks examine the 
ledgers and lists at regular intervals to find out just 
what depositors should receive letters. For example, 
a trust company in the Middle West checks up the 
books every three months and a tabulated report is 
sent to the advertising manager. This report includes 
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Figure 34: The cover and one page of a small booklet sent out with 
a form letter are shown here. This plan has proved a business winner, 
indicated that many banks pin their advertising hopes 
to this tsrpe of appeal, and perhaps not without reason. 
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the number of customers, their vocation and the 
financial standing of each, and the size and growth 
of the accounts. 

With this data on hand any banker will find the work 
of directing letters to the live prospects comparatively 
simple. In large banks having special advertising de- 
partments, daily reports of open and closed accounts 
and withdtrawals often are made by the different de- 
partments to the advertising manager, who keeps them 
on file. By keeping track of the monthly totals in- 
dicating the condition of business in each department, 
it is easier to determine what branches need attention. 
In most cases these reports are typewritten and are 
ready for filing when they reach the advertising de- 
partment. 

WHY CHECKING UP MAILING LISTS HELPS OUT IN 
A SPECIAL DRIVE FOR BUSINESS 

Where a bank has many mailing lists a careful check 
on the lists of the different departments often helps in 
selecting certain classes of names preparatory to a 
special drive for business. To illustrate, most of the 
savings depositors may be clerical employees while 
wage earners may be few and far between. Some of 
the commercial depositors may have ratings in excess 
of $50,000, but the majority may be rated at less. 
Therefore, in most cases, the problem is to build up 
the Ust so as to gain the strongest appeal to the greatest 
number on it. 

Savings depositors of a bank in the Middle West were 
increased 20% in a year following a campaign based on 
a plan of this character. The banker found by a care- 
ful check of his customers' lists that the majority of 
the savings depositors were clerical employees, despite 
the fact that the bank was situated in an industrial 
section of the city where many thrifty foreign wage 
earners Uved. 
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He selected from the card files of prospects a list of 
employees of nearby industrial concerns and mailed to 
them a simple letter on thrift, accompanied by an il- 
lustrated circular. The letter urged them to bring in 
their savings, even if they were "only a dollar." This 
appeal of course, indicated to the prospect that the 
bank welcomed small deposits. From time to time 
on pay days at the factories the bank distributed liter- 
ature backing up the letter campaign. All of this 
copy gave the prospect a broader and closer view of 
the bank and made him feel that the bank wanted to 
help him. The letter itself follows : 

To our Friends: 

THRIFT f orns the basis on which character 
is built; hence, how iipportant it is to recog- 
nize its true value. 

THRIFT is the result of the saving habit, 
while Adversity is the result of the spending 
habit. 

Habits become more deep-rooted and pow- 
erful with every twenty-four hours of culti- 
vation; hence, how necessary it is to wi^tch 
and see that the right one is carefully nur- 
tured. 

The saving habit leads to the financial 
institution — it is there that encourage- 
ment to greater THRIFT is received through the 
payment of interest on the money placed in the 
savings account. Tomorrow is not as valuable 
as today in acquiring the saving habit . 

Within this institution is found a host 
of other progressive persons who are developing 
the indelible habit of THRIFT. A cordial wel- 
come is extended. 

Following the installation of additional equipment 
in his safety deposit department, a small banker in 
Wisconsin sent out a short letter to a list of 1,000 
prospects. This list was made up of customers who 
did not patronize the vaults and whose balances were 
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usually more than $500, and of large real estate holders 
and of wealthy men who were not customers of the bank. 
These names were secured from the coimtry tax list 
and embraced the town and four surrounding town- 
ships. 

Instead of appealing to the sense of fear, importance 
of protection, and so on, as is sometimes done in ad- 
vertising this branch of banking service, the banker 
offered the boxes at a real bargain price. He urged 
the prospect to either come to the bank, telephone, 
or write. Accompanying the letter was a postal 
card which could be used for arranging to rent a box. 
In six months nearly every box was taken. This 
letter follows: 

Dear Friend: 

We have added a nu]iA)er of Safe Deposit 
Boxes to our regular Safe Deposit equipment. 

We are making an unusual offer in renting 
them for (1 for a term of 14 months. We do this 
in order to have the new equipment in use at 
once. 

Please bring your reservation oard in as 
soon as you oan conveniently do so. We want 
you to have the benefit of the offer without 
fail. 

If you cannot oome to the bank, mail the 
oard. 

Or, call us on the 'phone and ask us to 
reserve a Box for you. 

Just so we hear from you before all the 
Boxes are rented. 

Opportunities for getting new accoimts are often 
presented by changing business conditions or by events 
that receive much general notice. A line, asking 
"How are You Going to Vote?'* at the top of a form 
letter sent out shortly before the presidential election 
by an eastern trust and saviiigs company attracted 
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immediate attention and resulted in a large number of 
replies, many of which developed into accounts. 
Here is the letter in question: 

Dear Sir: 

"How are you going to vote?" 

This is not so much the question in our 
minds — for we believe that the votdrs have 
seriously considered the political problems, 
and are prepared to cast their votes in accord- 
ance with the spirit of their convictions. 

But the question we do want to ask is: Are 
you creating a surplus for the future? 

The farmer is prospering — the merchant 
is busy — the manufacturer is swamped with 
orders — the country is enjoying a wave of 
prosperity. If you have not established a 
systematic savings account, now is the time 
to begin. 

Some time ago we sent you a copy of our 
booklet "Banking by Mail," Did you you receive 
it? Did you keep it? This little book explains 
how easily you may send your money to us with 
absolute safety and privacy. 

We are enclosing our last published 
statement for your further consideration. 

Note our capital and surplus of $2,000,000 
the safeguard to the depositor — our deposits 
of nearly $24,000,000 — the character of our 
loans which include only high grade stocks 
and bonds, and first mortgages on real estate 
based on 50% of our appraisal - our large list 
of directors composed of 29 prominent business 
men of ripe experience and undoubted integrity » 
some of whom you may know personally, 
minds - for we believe that the voters have 

We shall appreciate your business and 
will endeavor at all times to safeguard your 
interests. 

You are cordially invited to visit our 
bank the next time you are in Cleveland. 
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An Ohio bank grasped the opportunity for business 
afforded by the growing seriousness of the ''high cost 
of living'' question by getting out a series of 12 letters 
of 4 pages each. These were called the ' 'wage earners' ' 
series. The first page emphasized the importance of 
a savings account in meeting the increased cost of liv- 
ing, while the remaining pages were devoted to practical 
lessons in household economy. Many replies were 
received and much new business followed. The bank 
also obtained a large list of prospects for future 
business. 

A large volmne of new business was obtained by a 
trust company in the West by letters accompanied by 
educational booklets. These letters called attention 
to the booklets and emphasized the wisdom of making 
a will and naming an executor. These letters were 
signed by the trust officer and sent out under 2-cent 
stamps O^gure 34). 

A large bank in the South sold $125,000 worth of 
first mortgages in a one-year campaign in which form 
letters were used to reenf orce displav advertising in 
the newspapers and in several national magazines. 
During the year 1,731 inquiries from 40 states were 
received. An average of three letters were sent to 
each person. In all the letters an illustrated folder was 
enclosed. In some of them the folders were attached 
to the single sheet, (Figure 35) with the writing on the 
right hand side, thus insuring attention. In all these 
letters the personal element was strongly conveyed. 

It is always essential to frame the advertising to ap- 
peal directly to the needs of the customer. Naturally, 
depositors want a safe repository and one where their 
money will earn interest. The commercial customers 
of course regard the bank as a place where they can 
deposit money, secure acconunodation when they need 
it, and some of them want advice on financing. 

It is evident that the bank must make a distinction 
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between these classes of depositors. To illustrate^ a 
southern bank which had long employed a general ap- 
peal decided to change its plan. Two mailing lists 
were complied, one of business dien who might be in- 
terested in opening a checking account, the other of 
wage earners and salaried workers who might be in- 
duced to open savings accounts. Letters were sent to 
these lists — setting forth the advantages offered by 
the bank to the class in which the prospect belonged. 
For a week before the letters were sent out displays 
along the same line as their texts were run in the news- 
papers, and after the letters were mailed a series of 
eight displays of the same tjrpe were run twice a week. 
This plan produced more than 600 inquiries in the sav- 
ings department alone. The response in the conmier- 
cial department was also favorable. When a prospect 
came into the bank he was given a card providing 
space for his name, address, occupation, and present 
banking connection. This information was trans- 
ferred to a mailing list and letters were sent out every 
90 days to this list. 

MANY BANKS DECLARE ILLUSTRATED OR FOLDOVER 
LETTERS "SPOTLIGHT THE SELLING TALK" 

Illustrated or foldover letters are often considered 
ideal mediums for conveying long messages intelli- 
gently. These in a way spotlight the selling ''talk." 

A state bank in northern Michigan mailed out a 
series of foldover letters to approximately 1,000 pros- 
pects for the savings department. After the third 
letter went out replies began to come in. Many new 
accounts were opened. The first page was devoted to 
an interesting and instructive discussion of thrift 
and its value. 

The inside pages were devoted to a discussion of a 
vocation or profession, as agriculture, engineering, law, 
and so on. 
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The cost of these letters was nommal and their mail- 
ing was handled by the bank. The prospects were 
classified so that the letters would reach fertile territory. 
Many were handed over the counter as well. In this 
way the bank eliminated waste of time and money in 
mailing and secured business-getting circulation. 

When a new account is opened in an Indiana savings 
bank and trust company a personal letter over the 
signature of the president is sent to the depositor. 

It reads: 

Dear Sir: 

I note that you have opened an account 
with us and write to express our appreciation 
of your business. 

Miss Shipp at the new-account desk 
will be glad always to answer questions and 
aid you in any possible way. Likewise, the 
company's secretary, Mr. Shepard, on the left 
as you enter from Market street, or the savings 
manager, Mr. Johnson, on the right, will really 
be grateful for an opportunity to serve you. 

Should you ever fail to get courteous 
and efficient service I trust you will promptly 
inform me or one of the other officers. 

We are eager to make this a great pub- 
lio-serving institution, eager to make good our 
promise to help people save safely. For your 
cooperation I will be most thankful. Perhaps 
you will send some friend to us? 

When either a new or old customer begins to patron- 
ize another branch of the bank's service, this new busi- 
ness is promptly acknowledged by a brief letter of ap- 
preciation, also signed by the president. This letter 
follows : 

I have noted the certif ioate-of- 
deposit business with which you have favored 
us today and beg to assure you of my appre- 
ciation. 
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''In this way we usually make a quick and favorable 
impression on customers/' says an officer of the bank. 
"When the accoimt is opened the name of the depositor 
is sent at once to the clerk who attends to the mailing. 
All that is necessary is to fill in the depositor's name, 
address, stamp the envelop, and send it out. We 
tell the people in the first letter just how to go about it 
to secure information regarding any point in our 
service, and we emphasize our willingness to adjust 
complaints. These two points can be turned to profit- 
able advertising use by any bank." 

HERE'S A NOVEL PLAN THAT SOME BANKS HAVE 
USED WITH GOOD RESULTS 

Some bankers have used reproductions of letters 
written in longhand with excellent results. For 
example, the president of a California bank prepared 
a series of letters from ^'Father to Son," and from 
'^Mother to Daughter." He had the one written in a 
strong, masculine hand and the other in a delicate, 
feminine hand. The series was sent to an engraver 
and zinc etchings were made for newspaper display of 
two columns wide and eight inches deep. 

The reproductions of the letters were run in an at- 
tractive panel border in the newspaper. 

This campaign lasted 60 days and developed new 
business of more than $75,000. 

'This idea gave my letter a 'homey' and personal 
touch that I could get in no other way," said the presi- 
dent of the bank. 'The cost of the campaign was 
about $650 and the results fully justified the expendi- 
ture. In the father's letters, for example, the son 
received simple, impressive advice about the benefits 
of savings and the value of a bank account. These 
letters were signed 'Dad.' In the mother's letters, 
the daughter was told how a bank account often comes 
in handy, solves xmexpected financial problems and 
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prevents worry. They told how the regular deposit 
of a part of her 'pm money' would soon grow into a 
substantial sum and gave examples showing why the 
mother found a bank accoimt helpful in running the 
ho\isehold and in shopping. These were signed 'Moth- 
er.'" 

In preparing and writing an effective form letter 
many details must be considered. Care should be 
taken in the selection of the stationery. Cheap paper 
and poorly printed letterheads often mar the effective- 
ness of an appeal. The typographical arrangement 
and the quality of the paper can be simply and quickly 
determined, and when the banker gives these questions 
proper consideration the pulling power of his appeal 
usually is strengthened. Sometimes it is desirable to 
use the emblem of the bank. Again, a picture of the 
bank gives the letter an attractive touch. Or, as 
in Figure 33, where interesting figures are silhouetted 
on the letterhead the appeal often is strengthened. 

A banker in Wisconsin had letterheads printed to 
conform with the subjects contained in his letters 
(Figure 36). In this figure the pictiu^ of the check 
book is felt to give added force to the appeal, ^Tay by 
Check.'' These letterheads are changed with each 
new mailing and thus the bank reaches the prospect 
from a different angle each time. It is worth while 
noting in this form that the name of the bank is subor- 
dinated to the main point of the letter. 

Letters are used in eveiy bank nowadays to a greater 
or less degree to get business. Those described and 
reproduced in this chapter are letters that have proved 
successful for banks throughout the country, and they 
illustrate how letters can be used effectively in building 
worth while business for any branch of banking service. 



CHAPTER VIII 
HOW TO PLAN THE RIGHT FOLLOW-UP 

TOTAL deposits from a list of savings accounts 
classed as inactive by a large savings bank in- 
creased 72% in one year, and 619 former cus- 
tomers reopened accounts, as the direct result of a 
systematic follow-up campaign with personal letters. 
The 619 accounts represented 14% of the total number 
of new accounts opened during the year. 

Letters to these "inactives" were sent out every 
three months. These expressed the bank's apprecia- 
tion of the depositor's patronage and a folder deal- 
ing with bank service was enclosed. 

As a direct result of this campaign nowadays when a 
depositor closes his accoimt a letter is sent to him on 
the following day, calling attention to the bank's 
"complete equipment and convenient location," em- 
phasizing the desire to be of service and inviting him 
to reopen the accoimt. In case the account is not 
reopened within six months another letter of a similar 
type is sent. 

By checking the ledger daily, and thus keeping track 
of the status of each account, this bank is able to con- 
duct a systematic plan of follow-up. Form letters^ 
prepared by the cashier, who directs the bank's pub- 
licity, are kept in stock and used frequently. They 
are prepared for mailing by a girl clerk who fills them 
in on the typewriter, and are sent over the signature of 
an officer. 

This system has become a vital part of the bank's 
routine and the importance of an effective follow-up is 
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proved by the actual results. Investigation revealed 
that in nearly every case where a systematic follow-up 
campaign was conducted the results fully justified the 
expenditure. This holds true of the small as well as 
the large bank. A small bank in a mining region of 
West Virginia obtained a large number of new accounts 
through the regular circularization of a list of 1,000 
prospects. Illustrated form letters were sent to 
this list every two weeks for a period of about three 
months. At the end of that time 26 prospects had 
opened accounts with an average initial deposit of 
$138. In six months approximately 10% of the list 
had responded with accounts and the bank considered 
its expenditure of $200 a profitable investment. A 
simple card index helped in checking returns (Figure 37) . 

When a bank contemplates following up prospects 
in this way it is necessary first to make a close analysis 
of the field of operation, as described in Chapter I, 
and an analysis of the lists as prospects as described in 
Chapter VI. On such a foundation it usually is a 
simple matter to build up a systematic plan of follow- 
up which brings results. 

The manager of a new-business department in a 
trust company in the Middle West outlined in advance 
an entire year's campaign for circularizing 12 lists. 
By a chart he graphically mdicated the class of names 
in the lists, the number in each, and the number of 
times each was to be circularized and in what month. 
The chart also showed how the lists were compiled and 
used and how and when revised (Figure 38). 

In this bank occasionally additional advertising lit- 
erature, conforming to changed conditions, is sent to 
certain parts of these lists, and suflSicient leeway is 
always given in making the yearly appropriation to 
allow for some extra expenditure. However, the bank 
has a definite idea at the start of the year just how 
much it will spend for direct advertising. No definite 
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Figure 37: A banker in West Vu-Einia uaea thia almple caid form to 

tabulate informatioa on pfXMpeeta, whom he foUowa up oyatematically 

with lettera and other advertiting mattert. 
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Figure 38: By dtarting hia mailing liata aa indicated above one banker 

waa able to lay out a whole year's follow-up campaign. The che^ 
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day is set for the list mailings. These may be made at 
any time in the month designated. 

The president of this bank declares the follow-up 
system is an important factor in holding old customers, 
as well as getting new ones, and blotters, statements, 
and the like are sent out at least 10 times a year to 
emphasize the appeal. 

IF YOU WANT TO INCREASE YOUR SAVINGS DEPOSITS 
PERHAPS THESE CARDS WILL HELP 

Two classes of cards have helped an eastern banker to 
build up his savings department. The information 
tablulated on one card helps to build new business, 
while the data on the second aids in holding it. 

The cards for prospects are arranged chronologically 
for an automatic follow-up by days, weeks, and months. 
The different divisions are indicated by date cards 
which protrude above the regular name cards. The 
cards for customers are arranged alphabetically. When 
an account is opened by a prospect a new card is made 
out and placed in the customers' file. When a customer 
closes his accoimt his name is placed on the prospect 
list. This system enables the banker to issue timely 
appeals. 

An example of how this s}rstem helps in getting new 
business is illustrated below. 

Thomas A. Watson, a farmer, whose name was 
placed on the prospect's file in September, was then 
a customer of another bank. This information was 
listed on the prospect card (Figure 39). It will be 
observed that Watson was sent "form letter No. 1" 
on October 17 and that this was followed up with a 
special letter and a booklet on October 26, five days 
before he shipped 1,000 bushels of potatoes. The 
day after the shipment was made he deposited $1,250 
with the bank. 

Here is an example of how this system holds business : 
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Figure 39: This card shows how one banker keeps infonnatioa whi^ 
will provide for timely appeals. The code indicates the sort of 

literature that has been sent out. 
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Figure 40: Here is a card that shows how the bank which usea 

Figure 39 is able to hold its customers. Information is tabulated imder 

a follow-up date so that appeals will have the maximum effect. 
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A customer's card (Figure 40) shows that J. G. Mather 
opened an account on January 15, 1910 and closed it 
on May 15 of the same year. The card was removed 
from the customer's file immediately and filed in the 
chronological index under the date the account was 
closed, and automatically came before the officer in 
charge of advertising. The card shows that form let- 
ter No. 5 was sent to Mr. Mather the day after the 
account was closed. This letter was backed up by a 
personal visit by the bank solicitor as the card also 
shows, and the accoimt was reopened 10 days later. 

The secretary of a small trust company in Indiana 
has had his stenographer memorize two letters, one 
for new depositors and the other for depositors closing 
accounts. 

These letters follow: 

In expressing our appreciation of the 
account which you have opened with the 
Security Trust Coopany we wish to extend to 
you a cordial invitation to make use of our 
up-to-date facilities in any department in 
which our service can be of value to you. 

In addition to receiving Savings and 
Checking Accounts this bank is prepared to 
serve you very efficiently through its Safe 
Deposit, Trust, Real Estate, Rental and 
Insurance Departments. It is the constant 
purpose of our officers to render to each 
customer a class of service that will meet his 
individual needs in a thoroughly satisfactory 
manner. 

It might be well to add we shall be very 
pleased to have you consult with us whenever 
cotmsel or experience may be of assistance 
to you in financial or investment matters. 



I regret exceedingly to learn that you 
have closed your account with us and trust 
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your action is not the result of any mistake 
whioh we may have made in not furnishing you 
with the best possible servioe. 

It is always our endeavor to meet the 
requirements of our customers to the fullest 
degree » and I will appreciate a word from you 
if » for any reason, you feel dissatisfied 
with the manner in ihich your account has been 
handled. 

We feel a personal interest in every one 
of our customers and it will afford us great 
pleasure to be favored with a renewal of your 
patronage at any time that you ifeay desire to 
reopen your account. 

Thanking you for the business with whioh 
you have favored the Security Trust Company » 
I remain y 

A savings bank and trust company in the same 
community sends out a form letter soliciting a resump- 
tion of business relations nine months after the accoimt 
is closed. These are multigraphed, and filled in by a 
stenographer. 

In follow-up systems of this type it is seldom con- 
sidered necessary to write a specicJ letter, although at 
times it is done, for instance, when a very large account 
IS closed. In a case of this sort the banker usually 
knows the reason and is able to make his appeal more 
eflfectively than by a form letter. 

A series of four letters sent every three months to a 
selected list of prospective bond buyers, brought con- 
aderable business one year to a trust and savings 
bank. The first letter offered advice on how to select 
the proper bonds for safe investment and invited the 
prospect to discuss the matter with the bank's repre- 
sentative, who would call on request. 

If you have decided to place your funds 
in bonds you are at once confronted with the 
problem of how best to make a selection. 
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Even an exceptionally well informed In- 
vestor who buys in large amounts has not the 
facilities to make the searching investiga- 
tions which an investment banking house insists 
upon before purchasing a new issue of bonds. 
It is on this account that the careful investor 
has come to give more consideration to the 
banking house throu^ which his investments 
are purchased than to some of the details 
of the bonds themselves. 

After all the safest policy is to first 
satisfy yourself as to the responsibility and 
experience of the investment banking house 
with which you are dealing and then put your 
investment problems in their hands. The 
Harris Trxist and Savings Bank would naturally 
like to be the investment house you select, 
and we believe that our 35 years, experience 
in choosing safe investments has equipped 
us to serve you well. 

During this time the Harris organization 
has purchased with its own funds over two 
billion five hundred million dollars of bonds, 
and its business today is over five times 
what it was ten years ago. 

We shall be glad to send a representative 
to discuss your investment problems with you 
if you are interested. 

The second letter told ''How One Man Invested 
Several Millions/' emphasizing the security which 
''saf^uards all investments." By putting the title of 
the ''story" in red ink at the top of the letter immedi- 
ate attention was often attracted. 

HOW ONE UAN INVESTED SEVERAL UILLIONS. 

A few weeks ago a large investor had 
oooasion to purchase several million dollars 
of bonds for investment, and was confronted 
by the problem of choosing the organization 
which was to serve him in this important . 
matter. His problem was personally somewhat 
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delicate because he nunibered among his 
friends the partners or officials of some of 
the largest Investment institutions in the 
country. The investigation was very thorough » 
and after completing with us the purchase of 
his investments, he wrote the following: 

"I had one bank test out for me the value 
of offerings of different reliable houses, 
including your own, and this was considered 
by me in detail before making the venture. 
No one knows that this subject was being in- 
vestigated except the confidential repre- 
sentative of the bank and myself, and no one 
knows my conclusions and action but your 
house and associates and myself." 

It is commonly known that very leu:ge and 
experienced investors ~ whether they be 
individual capitalists, estates, banks or 
Insurance compemies ~ exercise the greatest 
care in the choice of their securities and 
have at their command every method which it 
is possible for any individual to use in de- 
termining the real merit of investments. 
It is, therefore, all the more striking that 
this large customer felt it desirable to 
definitely choose a responsible investment 
banking house as his final safeguard. 

This is not an isolated case; from other 
letters in our files we conclude that the 
majority of careful investors consider their 
personal relationship with their investment 
banker the most important phase of their in- 
vestment problem. 

Permit us to repeat i^iat we said in a 
former letter — that we are Just as williug 
to accord our services to persons who are 
not our customers as we are to those who are 
old patrons, and likewise to those of small 
as well as large means. 

The third letter impressed the security of govern- 
ment and municipal bonds and outlined four reasons 
for the ''high regard in which they are held/' 
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Supplementing our previous letters » we 
wish to call your espeoial attention to the 
strong features of public utility corpora- 
tion bonds. IVhen selected with proper care 
and issued by corporations operating in the 
larger centers of population » bonds of this 
class combine all the essential features of a 
safe investment. Many of our customers con- 
fine their purchases almost entirely to this 
class of bonds. The following is a brief 
summary of their strong features: 
Every large community must have water, gas, 
electric light and power, telephone and 
street railway service. 

Experience shows that the growth of the busi- 
ness of these necessary utilities has been 
more rapid than the growth of population. 
The income of a public utility corporation is 
derived from practically the entire popula- 
tion of the community served — the charge 
on the individual being very slight. This 
fact accounts in a large measure for the 
stability of earnings of such coorpanies. 
During the past nine years coaipanies report- 
ing to us showed average annual increase in 
gross earnings of approximately 7.7 per cent. 
This is especially significant because this 
record includes the years 1908 and 1914, in 
both of which gross earnings of a very large 
majority of industries in the United States 
showed a decrease. In the case of the coorpa- 
nies reporting to us, there was an aversige 
increase in 1908 of more than seven per cent 
and in 1914 of approximately three per cent. 

In purchasing public utility corpora- 
tion bonds of us an investor not only obtains 
a security generally recognized as thoroughly 
conservative, but also has the benefit of 
the long experience and trained Judgment of 
the Harris organization. Before we offer 
bonds of this class, all the details of the 
security have received the thorough investi- 
gation of prominent engineers, lawyers and 
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flnanoial experts. Every detail which night 
affect the interest of the investor has been 
considered. 

Hay we not have the pleasure of giving 
your further information regarding specific 
issues? 

The fourth letter summarized the strong features 
of public utility corporation bonds, and announced 
that a booklet describing companies the bank had 
financed would be sent on request. 

Every time you pay your taxes you con- 
tribute toward the payment of principal or 
interest of any bonds of your own community 
irtiich may be outstanding. You have had 
brought home to you the regularity and cer- 
tainty with which taxes must be collected and 
examined; therefore, you can readily appre- 
ciate how sure and proaipt are the payments 
of the principal and interest of government 
and municipal bonds secured by taxes. 

These types of bonds are generally con- 
sidered the acme of investment safety. A 
few reasons for the high regard in which they 
are held follow: 

1. They are promises to pay given by an 
entire community. 

2. Entire communities are very careful 
to preserve their good credit and 
accordingly pay their Just obliga- 
tions proorptly. 

3. The actual history for safety of such 
bonds, when issued for legitimate 
purposes and passed upon by respon- 
sible investment bankers, has' not 
been excelled by any other type of 
investment. 

4. Such bonds are secured finally by all 
the taxable property in the community, 
and taxes from which they are paid 
are a lien against all property, even 
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ahead of nortgages or debts of all 
tax payers. 

ICany municipal bonds are accepted by the 
United States Government as security for 
the deposits of postal savings funds in the 
banks of the country; both government and 
municipal bonds have served to secure cur- 
rency. Uany savings banks, insurance com- 
panies and fraternal orders use them for the 
investment of their funds » and many of our 
individual customers, large and small, con- 
fine their investments exclusively to such 
bonds. 

If you are interested in this type of 
investment we shall be pleased to supply you 
vith information, booklets, circular matter, 
etc., and to answer any specific questions 
which may occur to you. 

Trusting we may have the pleasure of 
serving you, I am 

Throughout each letter the advertising director 
made the word "you'* predominant over "we," thus 
making the bank secondary to the prospect. This is 
a point in form-letter writing that perhaps may be 
used to advantage by every bank. It is apparently 
of particular importance in follow-up systems, as a 
repeated use of the first person is apt to become 
monotonous to many readers. 

In reaching out for new business in remote districts, 
which usually implies getting most of the business by 
mail, a vigorous follow-up campaign is imperative. 
Investigation indicated that bankers who have attained 
success in this line have made an intensive follow-up 
the keynote of every plan. 

An eastern bank has obtained 12,000 accounts from 
all parts of the world, including 44 out of the 48 states 
of the Union, as the result of its condstent follow-up 
methods. Small display advertisements are carried in 
several national magazines and in many newspapers. 
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All of these cany a distinctive appeal to savings pros- 
pects. Each bears the bank's trade-mark, emphasizes 
the 4% interest rate, and announces that a booklet on 
^'Banking by Mail" will be sent on request. 

ONE BANE USES THIS TESTED PLAN TO BACK UP ITS 

BANK-BY-MAIL APPEAL 

A special bureau has been established to handle this 
work. Each inquiry is promptly answered with a 
form letter accompanied by a booklet. The booklet 
describes in detail how banking by mail may be con- 
ducted, emphasizes the strength and special facilities 
the bank feels it offers and contains a blank for use in 
making an initial deposit. 

When a patron's pass book is returned to him he is 
always requested to give the bank the names and ad- 
dresses of some of his friends whom he thinks might 
be interested in opening a savings account. A return 
addressed envelop is enclosed. If names are given a 
letter of thanks first is mailed to the depositor and 
then the bank writes to those whose names are sug- 
gested enclosing its latest booklets and statements. 
As a rule, not more than three follow-up letters are 
sent to these prospects. 

By explaining the simplicity of this banking-by-maU 
system to savings depositors who are leaving the city, 
the bank has succeeded in holding a great deal of busi- 
ness. One man was leaving for Australia, where he 
expected to reside. When he came to withdraw his 
money the cashier called him into a private office and 
in 10 minutes explained the banking-by-mail system 
and convinced the man that his savings were just as 
safe there as in Australia. The customer drew out 
sufficient money to cover the expense of his trip and 
left the remainder in a savings account. He more 
than doubled his deposits in two years. 

''Records of this bank show that an average of about 
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50% of prospects solicited by mail have opened ac» 
counts. The publicity director estimates that an 
average of three letters to a prospect is necessary to 
produce satisfactory results. All letters are multi- 
graphed, filled in by the bank's stenographers, and 
sent over the signature of an oflBicer. Almost all the 
copy emphasizes that a big, strong bank is brought 
right to the front door of the prospective customer." 
The bank's strength, safety, the 4% interest paid, 
and its service also are emphasized. One] of these 
letters follows: 

There are four main factors you should 
consider carefully before deciding upon a 
bank in which to place your money at interest: 
STRENGTH SAFETY 4% imEREffT SERVICE 

The very satisfactory manner in which 
this institution — one of the oldest and 
largest savings bank in the country — pro- 
vides these factors has been explained in 
our previous letters to you and we now ask 
you to note the conclusive proof of the suc- 
cess of our methods as evidenced in our latest 
report to the Banking Department of the State 
of Ohio which shows: 

Capital and surplus of SEVEN MILLION DOLLARS 
Deposits amounting to over SIXTY MILLION DOLLARS 

An increase of close upon 20 Million 
Dollars in the past 5 years. 

This remarkable growth is the most prac- 
tical proof of the high position which this 
bank occupies in its community as well as all 
over the world. We are constantly receiving 
deposits by mail from every part of this 
country and abroad — our customers appreciat- 
ing the real eulvantage of obtaining the 
highest form of safety for their funds together 
with a liberal and steady rate of interest — 
4% coinpound twice a year . 

We would be pleased to add your name to 
our list of depositors and immediately on 
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Figure 41: Shown above is a leaf from the back of a booklet sent to 
prospects for "banking by mail" as a part of one bank's regular follow- 
up system. The convenience to the prospect for opening an account 

has proved an effective argument. 
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receipt of your remittance for deposit we 
will send you a bank book showing the full 
amount credited therein. Honey may be sent 
in the form of Post Office or Express Money 
Order, bank draft or local check. If currency 
is sent the letter should be registered. 

Assuring you of proorpt, courteous and 
thorou^ly efficient attention to your account 
at all times » we are» 

By dividing the work of the filing department among 
a number of girls this bank has increased the effective- 
ness of the department. As soon as a name is received 
in the office it is placed in two card files, in one in 
alphabetical order by states, and in another in chrono- 
logical order according to the time determined for send- 
ing out advertising matter. These lists are revised 
daily by checking them against lists of new accounts 
furnished by the bookkeeper. 

The first step taken by this bank in following up in- 
quiries is to send out a typewritten letter, enclosing an 
attractive booklet illustrating the bank's quarters, 
emphasizing the strength and safety of the institution, 
explaining its facilities, and giving a digest of its rules 
and regulations. In this way the bank inspires con- 
fidence in the prospect — a primary essential to the 
success of a mail campaign. Each inquiry is answered 
promptly and the name then is placed upon a card and 
filed for follow-up. If no reply is received withm 10 
days, a second letter is sent, and this usually results in 
an acknowledgment. 

If no reply is received a third letter is sent out 10 
days later. This letter is effective in bringing replies 
in many cases. Investigation indicated, however, that 
deposits do not always follow quickly upon inquiries. 
Often requests for booklets do not result in actual 
business for the bank imtil the second, third, and even 
fourth month. 

When a deposit is received through the mail the card 
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is taken out of the ^^inquiry^' file and the amount of the 
deposit is entered upon it. Then it !is filed under 
"new accounts." A daily check sheet is kept by a 
girl clerky who devotes her entire time to this work, 
showing the inquiries received and accounts opened. 
Each accoimt is credited to the advertising medium or 
to the person that produced the inquiry. At the end 
of the month these different columns are footed up and 
the bank is able to determine the exact cost of getting 
the inquiries, their sources, and the total new deposits. 

Most banks soliciting accoimts by mail have found 
that much time and money can be saved by having a 
return blank printed in the booklets, instead of having 
them printed on separate sheets. These act as reminders 
to the prospective customer and often produce much 
business. 

A Cleveland bank has a form of this sort printed on 
the last sheet, while an IndianapoUs bank has one 
printed on the inside of the back cover (Figure 41). 
A Calif omia bank has a deposit slip printed on the back 
page of a nmnber of booklets used by it in soliciting 
savings deposits by mail. In all cases these meth- 
ods have been found to stimulate the prospects to 
action, and they were particularly effective in secur- 
ing accounts from men and women not accustomed 
to writing letters. 

Methods similar to those described have been used 
effectively by many other banks to increase business 
by mail. In other words, the general policies which 
pay best for this sort of promotion work are more or 
less definitely known. 



CHAPTER IX 
BOOKLETS AND ENCLOSURES 

A FTER discovering that 40% of this savings ac- 
A\ counts had been inactive over a period of a 
^ year, a banker in a suburb of Chicago circulated 
a series of booklets, each containing a striking human- 
interest appeal. In seven months this advertising 
helped to reduce the inactives to 16%. 

The plan used by this banker is adaptable in almost 
any bank. The inactive depositors were divided into 
two classes — salaried workers and wage earners. Dif- 
ferent appeals were mailed to each. For example, an 
eight-page booklet usually was sent to clerks. It 
contained a story of how a young man's application 
for a position was refused because he had no bank ac- 
count. But when he convinced the head of the firm 
that he would start a savings account on his first pay 
day he was employed. 

Little stories like this, told in an interesting manner, 
Uttle incidents from real life that strike home to the 
class of people to whom they are directed, often serve 
to give the bank's service a deeper significance. A 
few days after the first mailing of these booklets cus- 
tomers who had not been inside the bank for a year or 
more deposited sums ranging from $1 to $100. 

Before using the booklets this banker did not ad- 
vertise systematically in any medium, although dis- 
plays were carried occasionally in the newspapers. 
The campaign, including the preparation of booklets, 
postage, and so forth, cost him approximately $100 a 
month. While this might be considered high in com- 
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parison with advertising expenditures in many other 
suburban banks, the results were entirely satisfactory. 

Investigation made indicates that nearly all banks 
use booklets and circulars. This form of pubUcity rep- 
resents a substantial item of expense, as shown by 
the cost tables given in Chapter III. In order that 
the expenditure may be most productive, however, the 
banker must first ascertam where he can best direct 
his appeal, and, wherever possible he can make it more 
effective by linking it with campaigns in newspapers 
and other mediiuns. Too many bankers apparently 
are inclined to purchase large quantities of attractive 
literature without first providing for its effective dis- 
tribution. 

The plan already described demonstrates one way 
in which booklets can be made effective. As is the 
case in almost every small city, the transients in this 
suburban town were few, and therefore there was little 
possibility of loss through dupUcations or removals in 
the mailing list used. But this is not always the case 
and it is sometimes necessary for a bank to find other 
ways to get business-bringing circulation at a Tninimnm 
cost. This point is illustrated by the experience of a 
certain subiu*ban banker. 

He circularized his district by mail for several months 
before he discovered that 30% of his letters failed to 
reach the prospects. The list was supplied by a com- 
piling company and through deaths, removals, and so on 
had deteriorated rapidly. The plan of mailing the 
letters and booklets was abandoned and at intervals of 
three months they were distributed from house to 
house. This plan brought in 600 new savings accounts. 

In all cases the circulars or booklets were placed in 
envelopes addressed to "0\u*-Friend-Patron." Young 
men were employed at $2 a day to distribute them. 
At each house the circulator placed the envelop in the 
hands of a member of the household. Where there 
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was no one at home no envelop was left. In this way 
the bank made sure of getting the greatest attention 
in proportion to the amount of money expended. Un- 
less this is done, house-to-house circulation usually is 
of little value. 

Another bank, located in an industrial section where 
many foreigners livoi prepares illustrated circulars to 
hand out to employees of the various factories. The 
distribution is made on pay days by boys who stand 
at the gates of the plants as the men come from work. 
Naturally some of this Uterature is wasted, but because 
of the saving on postage this bank feels that the dis- 
tribution is satisfactory. 

HERE ARE SEVERAL TESTED METHODS FOR REDUCING 
WASTE IN DISTRIBUTINQ PAMPHLETS 

In all banks that use booklets and advertising mat- 
ter of a similar nature it is necessary to keep a supply 
in the bank for customers and visitors, but here, again, 
a careful plan of distribution is important. To pile 
booklets indiscriminately on counters and pay no 
further attention to where they go often is encouraging 
waste. 

Realizing this, the cashier of a large trust company 
in the Middle West, who also directs its publicity, haa 
arranged a series of pigeonholes on the counter ad- 
joining his desk. His desk is placed near the entrance 
of the bank and he is in a position to see every person 
who enters. He thus is able to hand out to visitors 
the booklet or circular which may be most interesting 
and effective. At the same time he gains valuable 
personal contact with customers and prospects. 

A small bank in the West has a table near the entrance 
on which different booklets and pamphlets are piled. 
Over the table is a sign 'Take One." The president 
who sits near the table, can see who take the booklets, 
and in this way often gets profitable leads. 
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With a sound appeal, based on an analysis like that 
described in Chapter I, the banker is better able to 
select booklets that will really help to meet competi- 
tion and create new business. Many bankers cannot 
spare time to prepare their own booklets, and, of 
course, the services of an advertising specialist usually 
are expensive. Perhaps this explains why the in- 
vestigation revealed an apparent general tendency to 
purchase ready-made booklets and folders, which 
often serve the purpose admirably. 

This is illustrated in the case of an eastern bank, 
which obtained 1,050 savings depositors in a three 
months' mail campaign with a series of ready-made 
booklets telling in interesting biographical sketches how 
12 great men achieved success. The booklets were 
sent out with letters to a list of 2,000 prospects. At 
intervals of two weeks they were followed with mailing 
cards on which were short, crisp quotations of success- 
ful men. There were 12,000 of these cards making up 
a series of six different groups. 

The only difference to the bank in the entire booklet 
was the name and address, and the rate of interest 
paid on savings, all printed on the back. While this 
medium contained no specific appeal for this particular 
bank, it proved to be stronger than one sent previously 
which described in a general way the functions of the 
bank. 

Sometimes the exercise of a little ingenuity will en- 
able a banker to change a ready-made booklet so that it 
will apply directly to his own bank and form thereby 
a more effective appeal. For example, the cashier of a 
bank in a small town clipped photographs from state- 
ments that had been printed several months before, 
and pasted them on the front of booklets obtained 
free from a firm manufacturing bank equipment. The 
picture gave local color to the booklets and increased 
their effectiveness. 
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By watching both the advertismg and general read- 
ing matter in newspapers, magazines and other period- 
icaJs for suggestions, and by keeping a file of all the 
advertising literature that he gets from other banks, a 
banker in a small town in the Middle West has col- 
lected many valuable ideas which he uses in preparing 
booklets and folders* He is on the mailing list of 
50 banks and receives many interesting pieces of liter- 
ature in the course of a year. 

A WIDE-AWAKEIBANKER IN A SMALL TOWN USES 
THIS EFFECTIVE SYSTEM 

When one of these contains an idea that will apply 
to his bank's service he jots it down in a note book. 
Thus he is able to make up a creditable appeal in a short 
time and at low cost. At the time of the investiga- 
tion he was mailing to prospective trust customers an 
eight-page booklet, all of the contents of which were 
obtained in this way. It was printed on a medium grade 
of paper and had a neat and attractive cover bearing 
a simple announcement. Six pages were devoted to a 
discussion of wills and the handling of estates, while 
the last two pages listed the names of officers and 
directors, and briefly explained the functions of the 
bank. 

Many banks capitalize important current events in 
preparing booklets. Aside from the announcement of 
the capital, surplus, directorate, and so on, booklets of 
this type usually contain little mention of the bank 
itself, but the contents often form a subtle appeal 
which attracts business. This is strikingly illustrated 
by a large savings bank in Pittsburgh, which reinforced 
newspaper displays with a timely booklet. 

When the government began to urge conservation 
of food supplies, this bank gave away a booklet on 
''Home Economy" and advertised it in the newspapers 
on seven successive days in single colunm advertise- 
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ments about six inches deep. These advertisements 
were illustrated with views of the book. Out of 
5,000 people who got booklets^ more than 25% opened 
savings accounts. 

The parcel post law had just gone into effect when a 
Cleveland bank issued smaU booklets describing its 
various regulations in detail. Large numbers of these 
were mailed to customers and prospects. When the 
supply was exhausted a revised edition was printed 
This revision was announced by form letters, each 
enclosing a retiu'n card for ordering a booklet* This 
kind of service helped to stamp the bank as a 
wide-awake institution and attracted attention over 
a wide territory. 

The advertising director of an eastern bank gained 
the favorable attention of baseball "fans'' by issuing a 
smaU booklet containing statistics of the major base- 
ball leagues, including the playing schedules for the 
year, a sketch of the local players, as well as many 
athletic records. These booklets were given out 
by young men at the entrance to the ball park. This 
same bank issued a booklet on "Vegetable Savings" 
which aroused great interest among garden en- 
thusiasts and created more savings deposits. Fifty 
thousand of these were distributed in connection with 
a municipal garden-growing contest conducted by the 
bank, which gave $1,000 in premiums. 

"The MilUon-Dollar Habit" was the title of a book- 
let prepared by a large trust and savings bank in the 
Middle West. At the time of the investigation 10,000 
of these had been distributed by mail and at the bank. 
Several thousand were sent out to weak or dormant 
accounts, and to new customers. The booklets also 
were displayed in the window of the savings depart- 
ment, which fronts on a busy downtown street. A 
sign reading "Come In and Get the Habit" brought 
many people into the bank. 



Figure 42: Some booklets of novel de«ien which have attracted 

wide attention and "proved out" a« effective advertiaing tncdiumi are 

shown above. Each carriea a forceful argument for patronising one 

or the other of the department* of a bank. 
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F^ure 43: Booklets for effective advertising weapons may be educa- 
tional and instructive, or they may carry human interest appeals that 
attract prospects. Here are shown booklets of both types, and all have 
brought valuable results. 
US 
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A page in the back of the booklet could be detached 
on a perforated line. On it was a form on which the 
name and address of someone else who might be in- 
terested could be written. Out of the first 5,000 
booklets sent, 500 names of live prospects were ob- 
tained. These were placed on a mailing list and 
advertising matter was sent to them at regular in- 
tervals As a result new accoimts were opened. 

This booklet had a wide appeal and was divided 
into several parts. First, it told the story of "a million- 
dollar savings account." How a millionaire began as 
a grocery clerk at $3 a week and worked up was 
pictured. Next came "The Crime of Proverty" — 
based on the story of the life of Edgar Allan Poe; then, 
in order: "Greater Than Money," "The Virtue of 
Saving," "The Power of Interest." The middle 
pages of the booklet were devoted to listing the officers 
and to giving brief explanations of the various functions 
of the bank. Following these pages was a human- 
interest story entitled "A Bit of News." Next came 
"The Patriotism of Saving," then a chapter entitled 
"I," meaning thrift. "Seven Odd Ways to Save" also 
were described, and the book ended with a direct ap- 
peal by the bank to save and entitled "Yours Truly." 

A booklet devoted to a savings appeal was issued by 
a wide-awake trust company of St* Louis. The book- 
let was caUed "100 Successful Savings Plans." It was 
put out in connection with a contest in which $500 was 
given in prizes for the best plans for saving submitted. 

The contest and its progress was annoimced in large 
displays in the newspapers. When it closed the re- 
sults also were announced, together with the names 
of all of the winners and the judges. Publicity 
also was given to the fact that the plans would be 
compiled in booklet form and distributed. Thousands 
of people called for the booklets, and many were mailed 
to prosp^ts. 
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This campaign brought in hundreds of new accounts. 
The booklets were usually read thoroughly because 
they were full of human interest, showing, as they 
did, the actual results of real savings plans used by 
individuals of all classes. 

An eastern trust company has devised a form of se- 
curity which it calls the '^Coupon Certificate of Depos- 
it/' to meet the needs of ^'short-time investors." These 
certificates are payable in one or two years from the 
date of issue and bear interest at 4%. They were 
fully described in a six-page booklet which was put 
out. In the back was printed a facsimile of one of 
the certificates. This booklet presented the prop- 
osition from all angles, and new business was secured 
through it. 

HERE'S A USEFUL AND LIFTABLE IDEA FOR ANY BANK 

REGARDLESS OF SIZE 

A booklet in which a detachable page formed a 
postcard to be used as a fur-storage order brought 
considerable business for a live eastern bank. This 
booklet was entitled ''Three Risks — Moths, Fire, 
and Theft." Other booklets that have brought re- 
sults in the same department are reproduced in the 
same figure. All of these booklets are educational as 
well as direct bids for business, and usually cause the 
prospect to realize that he can use the services of the 
bank to advantage. 

Prospective clients of trust services are almost al- 
ways sure to bring up the question of the cost, which 
apparently gets only general or indefinite treatment in 
most advertising literature. Many bankers have 
found it helpful to state in advertising trust service 
the exact legal commissions of executors, trustees, and 
other fiduciary agents. One trust company found 
that where commissions were stated in the form of 
percentages some prospects were confused. This 
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trust company has substituted fractions in its litera- 
ture. For example: ''The commissions of an executor 
or trustee are fixed by the state of New York as follows : 
On the first $1,000 of the estate, 1-20, and so on." 

The day after a small trust company in Indiana sent 
out pamphlets contaim*ng a synopsis of the service it 
was prepared to furnish two inquiries were received, 
one of which ultimately placed a large estate under its 
care. This business alone justified the expenditure of 
$125 for the entire campaign. 

Five purely educational booklets making up the 
''Library of Banking" of a large eastern trust company, 
were distributed among school children. One of them 
for example, was entitled "What is Money?" This 
booklet gave the definition and origin of money, 
told of its various uses, development, and the like, and 
gave a table of money values in the countries of Europe 
compared with the American dollar. The last sheets in 
the booklet were devoted to the bank's advertisement. 

The value of these booklets was inmiediately rec- 
ognized. As a result, hundreds of requests for copies 
were received from school teachers throughout the 
country. The bank followed this campaign up by 
placing enough booklets in the schools to supply many 
pupils. At the time of the investigation they were 
being used as text books in the schools as well as in 
those of many other cities. 

After the assessments forl916 were made an Indiana 
trust company employed a man to compile a list of 
real estate owners paying taxes on property valued at 
$10,000 or more. These names numbering about 2,000 
then were printed in booklets. The bank sent 
the booklets to real estate dealers, insurance agents, 
and lawyers in the city. In this compact form the in- 
formation was extremely valuable. The courtesy was 
appreciated and, aside from cementing general good 
will, it attracted considerable new business. 
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Investigation showed that in nearly all banks ad- 
vertising with direct mediums, blotters, calendars, and 
other enclosures are used effectively to build good will 
and to seciu*e the attention of prospects. As with 
novelties, the utility of these mediums is considered of 
great importance. If they can be used for a practical 
piupose they usually will be highly appreciated. 

THIS SORT OF ADVERTISING HAS BUILT BUSINESS FOR 

MANY BANKS 

A national bank in the East sent out desk blotters 
resembling blank pocket checks. These were bound 
in cardboard covers like a check book. On the cover 
was printed ^'Blot out your debts." On the checks was 
printed ''You will find these checks good blotters. 
Keep them on your desk. If you need any more we 
will give them to you gladly. Our depositors say that 
our check books prove excellent debt blotters — ^we 
would be glad to give you one of our check books.'' 

Mediums of a similar type have been foimd effective 
when handed out in connection with personal camiiaigns 
for new business. This fact apparently is especially 
true of campaigns in industrial sections or among 
school children. Two solicitors for an Indiana bank 
who visit stores, schools, and factories, never fail to 
carry large quantities of advertising matter of this type. 

As mediums for promoting savings contests, pam- 
phlets, circulars, or booklets apparently are effective, but 
in most cases they must be linked up with general 
campaigns. An example can be seen in the plan of an 
eastern trust company which circularized sailors with 
booklets and backed them up by personal solicitation. 

At the time of the investigation made preparatory 
to the issuance of this volume this bank had deposits 
from sailors on the Great Lakes amoimting to more than 
$1,000,000. ^'Stow your bank roll in a safe place and 
you'll be in proper trim for dirty weather," was one of 
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the coined phrases which attracted favorable attention. 
It was printed on the frontispiece of a booklet entitled 
"Battening Down." Above it was a photograph of 
a sailor with a pair of marine glasses on the lookout 
sighting a "derelict on the port bow, sir." 

This booklet played an important part in the pro- 
motion of a contest among ship crews, in which the 
contestant saving the largest percentage of wages re- 
ceived was awarded a prize of $50. 

The booklets were circulated through the mails and 
many boat captains also helped to distribute them. In 
addition to outlining the rules governing the contest, 
they told a story of how a young sailor saved regularly 
for one year and at its end had $447.19 to his credit in 
the bank. They showed graphically how interest ac- 
cumulates, and outlined the bank's plan for collecting 
and handling sailors' savings accounts. 

This plan was first used in 1911, when there were 391 
sailors' accounts. Since then it has been used every 
year and has produced increases as follows: 

Year Number of Accounts 

1911 391 

1912 909 

1913 1,145 

1914 1,340 

1915 1,942 

So, in effect, it is much the same with booklets, en- 
closures and circulars as it is with other advertising — it 
is of prime importance first to find the right appeal, 
and then go after it in a human-interest way. 



CHAPTER X 
HOW TO USE A HOUSE ORGAN 

OUR BOOSTER," a four-page house organ is- 
sued monthly by a state bank in a Kansas 
town of less than 1,000, was the main feature 
in an advertising campaign which helped to increase 
deposits 72% in three years. The paper was prepared 
by the cashier. Of the 1,000 copies printed, about 800 
went out by mail and the remainder were handed out 
at the bank. The cost of issuing the organ approxi- 
mates $190 a year. 

^'Originally our house organ was designed to get the 
small stockholders to work for the bank," said the 
cashier. 'They seemed to be willing enough, but did 
not know just what they could do to help us. Each 
month we made some suggestions and the results were 
apparent within a very short time. The stockholders 
welcomed the paper, used the suggestions, and became 
more interested in the bank. 

'The house organ was the tie that bound the stock- 
holder most closely to us. When deposits grew and 
the business of the insurance department increased 
beyond our expectations it was decided to extend the 
little paper's circulation to include all our customers 
i^id a list of prospects as well. We bought a hand-ad- 
dressing machine to simplify the work of mailing." 

The methods used by this bank in putting out a little 
paper of its own can be employed in almost any bank. 
There is, however, apparently a feeling among many 
bankers that the house organ often does not bring re- 
turns conunensurate with the time and money involved 
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in producing it. But the experience of this Kansas 
bank indicates that when the bank magazine is based 
on an organized plan, it is a medium which is a powerful 
agent in spreading good will and in getting new ac- 
counts. 

If the house organ is to be successful it is necessary 
for the banker to work out a definite plan for its pro- 
duction, and then adhere faithfully to it. He first 
should determine the proper nature of its contents, its 
size, cost of production, and the methods of distribution. 
A study of his territory along the lines of that described 
in Chapter I will give him an abundance of material 
with which to develop more friends and bigger business. 

''Our Booster'^ is printed on a medium grade of paper. 
The pages are 5^ inches wide and 83^ inches long. 
Up to the time of the investigation no cuts or illustra- 
tions were used. About 1,500 words, including single 
line headings, are required to fill the space. It can 
readily be seen that the work of preparing it can be 
done in a short time. 

Most of the copy is written by the cashier, although 
each member of the bank sta£f is expected to contribute 
suggestions and items. Occasionally contributions 
are received from customers. In all copy the personal 
element is strong. The cashier has a close-up view of 
his field and is able to put neighborhood atmosphere 
into every line. 

It is interesting to note the contents of a typical issue. 
On the first page is a table showing the progress os the 
bank from the time it opened. On July 30, 1916, de- 
posits were $228,144.21. The official statement for 
March, 15, 1917, shows deposits of $267,390.93. 

Following this comparative table is editorial comment 
directed to the stockholders. On the second page is 
an item showing how a customer bought a short-time 
grain insurance policy, together with the rates, on 
policies of this sort, and a short insurance report on 
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crop damage from hail and also from the Hessian fly. 

On the third page are ^'business-getting suggestions/' 
a clipping from a farm paper on ''Starving the Hessian 
Fly/' and an item about a local sale of cattle. On the 
last page is a clipping from a bankers' magazine entitled 
'Talks on Thrift/' and an item about insuring cattle. 

In most of the issues half a page or more usually is 
devoted to items of local interest which are linked up 
with bank service. These are headed "Interest Items." 
An example is given here: "L. M. Snow, whom we 
are proud to claim as a customer, is putting up a silo 
and is going to stock his farm with a herd of good milch 
cows. Soimds good for future profits for Mr. Snow 
and future deposits for us." 

HOW ONE BANK USED ITS HOUSE ORGAN EFFECTIVELY 

TO BUILD BUSINESS 

Recently the bank organized a "hog contest club" 
through this house organ. It furnished each of 40 
boys between the ages of 10 and 16 years with a young, 
pure bred hog. The conditions of the contest provided 
that the animals should be attended only by the con- 
testants. When the hog was sold, the boy agreed to 
repay the bank and also to place one tenth of the selling 
price in a savings account, this amount to be with- 
drawn only for reinvestment in some farm animal and 
only after getting the bank's consent (Figure 44). 

In addition, all members of the club were expected to 
keep an accurate account of the market value of all 
food given to the hog so that the bank would know 
how much it cost to raise the animal and what profit 
was made. Each member was expected to write the 
story of the pig's life, telling just how he had taken 
care of it, what he had fed it, and all other interesting 
items in connection with raising the animal. 

The progress of the contest was reported regularly 
in the house organ, and excerpts from a number of the 
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OUR "PIG CLUB " EDITION 

This bank siiice its beginning has bid for the business 
of the young man. Of late years we have made strong 
campaigns to get our young people to start savings accounts. 
This we have found comparatively easy. We have written 
many new names in our depositors' ledgers, but the trouble 
has been so many have fallen by the wayside. It is no spec- 
ial advantage to a young man to open a savings account if 
he withdraws and spends his money the first opportunity or 

temptation that offers. This bank was organized with the 
idea that all the people should have a bank which they 
could call "our bank" just as they trade at a certain grocery 
and call it "our grocery." We have tried to live up to our 
slogan, "This is a Good Bank for You/' witii what degree 
of success we leave you to judge. We have not succeeded 
however, in getting our young people to appreciate the ad- 
vantage of a savings account faithfully saved and religious- 
ly added to. A savings account may be one of the founda- 
tion stones of your future fortune, but if it is you must learn 
to regard it as a sacred fund not to be drawn out of the bank 
except for investment or extreme necessity. It may grow 
slowly but if it is always growing it is sure some day to 
land you safely through the door of Opportunity. 

We are this week starting a new plan by which we 
hope to interest a large number of our young friends in a 
permanent savings account. 

THIS IS OUR TIG CLUB" 

We propose to furnish to any boy in our territory be- 
tween the ages of 10 and 16 years a pure-bred pig, immune 
from cholera, which, with his father's consent, he shall care 
for as his very own, and when sold he will repay us and 
place one-tenth of the selling price of his hog in a perma- 
nent savings account to be withdrawn only for re-invest- 



Figure 44: Here is reproduced the first page of a house organ put out 
by a small bank in Kansas. It is simple and effective. The "Pig 
Club," by the way, attracted much interest and gained many worth 

while accounts for this bank. 
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Figure 45: All of the house organ* reproduced here have developed 
new business and created good will for banks. Each of them c 
educatii^ and entert^ning material which binds < 
helps to attract prospects. 
15S 
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contestants' letters were printed. The contest not 
only taught the boys and girls a lesson on thrift but 
also impressed them with the value of blooded live 
stock. As a result, county-wide interest was created. 

Not long ago this bank announced the establishment 
of a circulating library in the house organ. The plan 
provided that books could be taken from the bank and 
kept two weeks by any resident of the coimty. All 
the books covered practical subjects, such as 'Tarm 
Management," ^'Judging Live Stock," and the like. 

The names of new books in the library were printed 
in the house organ, thus keeping the customers and 
friends of the bank informed. When this volume was 
being prepared, the library was patronized by persons 
from both the town and county. The bank considered 
the plan one of the most helpful it ever inaugiu'ated. 

When circulated regularly the house organ has al- 
most unlimited influence for building business. This 
is true of the industrial as well as the agricultural 
conmumity, although, of course, the subject matter 
usually must be vastly different in appeal. Investiga- 
tion indicates that many banks in various parts of the 
country issue house organs similar to the one already 
described. The majority, however, prefer to buy syn- 
dicated organs rather than to prepare their own. 

HOW TO USE A SYNDICATE (PREPARED) HOUSE 
ORGAN TO ADVANTAGE 

While syndicated (prepared) organs may, perhaps, 
lack the individuality and personal elements of these 
prepared by a bank for its sole use, they apparently 
are effective in familiarizing prospective patrons with 
the various banking functions and the value of the 
service given by banks and trust companies. 

A small bank in a manufacturing suburb of Chicago 
issues monthly a house organ of six pages, 33^ by 63^ 
inches. Of the 2,000 copies distributed every month, 
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1^500 are mailed to customers and prospects and 500 
are given out at the bank. In one issue the house 
organ led o£F with a story of how a widow saved enough 
money to send her daughter to college. Following 
this was a series of plans for saving. The last page 
contained a direct appeal to save, together with the 
name of the bank and its officers. 

The house organ issued by a savings bank and trust 
company in an industrial section of a large middle 
western city is prepared, and the printing directed, 
by an advertising agency. It is 9^ inches by 6^ 
inches in size and contains eight pages of reading mat- 
ter, cartoons, and advertisements, which deal entirely 
with savings. The cashier, who directs the bank's pub- 
licity, makes suggestions to the advertising agency 
from time to time on the organ's contents. One- 
colunm proofs of the reading matter are sent in ad- 
vance to him and he rejects material he does not want 
printed. He also suggests the location of both the 
reading matter and the displajrs. He says he finds by 
inquiry among the customers that the cartoons are 
one of the most satisfactory features of the little paper. 

When this house organ was first issued, a mailing 
list of prospects and customers was circularized. 
However, many were returned by the post office 
marked ''moved, no address,'' and so forth, so at the 
end of three months the plan was abandoned. 

A small section of the bank's territory then was 
selected and the house organ was circulated from house 
to house. Results were so apparent in calls for the 
paper and in the opening of new accoxmts from foreign- 
ers employed in the district, that the campaign was 
extended throughout the territory. The books were 
distributed by young men living in the vicinity for 
$1.50 a day. The entire cost of the distribution under 
this plan was about $7.50 an issue. 

With nearly all small city banks which use house 
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organSi circulation for the organ is obtained through 
house-to-house distribution. Many bankers find that 
they can cut the cost of distribution materially by sending 
the publications out by dependable employees. A bank 
in Wisconsin distributes 2,000 copies of its house organ 
in this manner every month. To mail this number 
woidd cost about $20 a month, not including envelops 
and the work of addressing them. This expense has 
been cut to $6 by having them distributed by boys. 

THESE PLANS FOR USING HOUSE ORGANS HAVE 
BEEN FOUND EFFECTIVE 

A community bank in a large middle western city 
distributes 2,500 house organs monthly at a cost of less 
than $500 a year. A previous analysis of the field Uke 
the one described in Chapter I convinced this bank 
that the greater part of the population in its inmiediate 
vicinity was composed of factory workers and laborers. 
Their house rent averaged about $25 a month and their 
wages about $3 a day. In most of these households 
there were but few magazines. The banker there- 
fore decided that an attractive house organ would be 
appreciated. 

''The number of calls we have had for these house 
organs proved that we were right/^ said the president 
of this bank. ''And when we give them something 
they like we are gaining their good will. 

When the house organ is entirely prepared at the 
bank, there naturally is a better opportunity for 
injecting personality into it. The bank then is able 
to treat the affairs of its neighborhood with an intimate 
touch. A complete campaign can be outlined from 
month to month providing for personality articles, 
seasonable articles, contributions from readers, local 
news, definite class appeals, comment on financial con- 
ditions, illustrations, explanatory matter about the 
bank, and so on. 
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Notable among organs of this sort is ''Service/' 
issued by the Mississippi Valley Trust Company of St. 
Louis. The intimate relationship between a trust 
company and its customers is set forth in attractive 
form, through breezy conversational fiction and by 
relating actual experiences. 

House organs serve another valuable purpose. 
They often cultivate loyalty, a "family spirit" among 
employees of the bank. Take, for example, ''The 
Pyramid" issued by the Bankers Trust Company of 
New York, or the "The Guaranty News" issued by the 
Guaranty Trust Company of New York, or the "You" 
issued by the Cleveland Trust Company of Cleveland, 
and many others. Results secured by all of these 
companies indicate that the house organ is a strong 
factor in encoiuraging members of the staff to greater 
effectiveness. 

House organs have been used effectively in promot- 
ing account-getting contests among bank employees. 
One contest, that of the Fidelity Trust Company of 
Kansas City, developed 250 new accounts. A sug- 
gestion contest also was held. 

In order to get material for a house organ, usually 
newspapers and financial journals may be read without 
a waste of time for interesting items, which can be 
clipped and transferred to the folders. 

It usually will be foimd a simple matter to decide 
on the size and style of the organ, to select paper stock, 
to get prices, and finally, to contract for the organ's 
publication. Then, by carefully supervising the prep- 
aration of the reading matter and the advertising, 
and by making a clerk responsible for furnishing local 
items of interest, the house organ can be made a 
strong weapon in getting new business. 
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CHAPTER XI 

WINNING THE ACCOUNTS OF WOMEN 

AND CHILDREN 

ONE eastern savings bank secured 259 juvenile 
depositors out of a single school enrollment 
of 412 children. Within three months the 
youthful depositors had deposited to their credit more 
than $2,200. Of the two hundred odd, 188 saved 
II or more within the three months. The remaining 
71 were still ''on their first dollar." The success 
of this bank's thrift plan, typical of results secured 
by it in other schools of the city, lies in constantly 
urging pupils to save pennies. 

Many of these accounts amounted to less than $1 
when opened and actually represented a loss when 
the costs of stationery and clerical hire were considered. 
But after accumulating for about a year, they began 
to show a small profit. 

''We have been painstakingly patient in building 
up this branch of our service," declares the president 
of this bank. In many of the schools the children 
often collect and sell old papers and magazines and 
old metals, peddle newspapers, and perform many of 
the usual childish tasks whereby they can turn a penny 
into their savings accounts." 

In opening this campaign a representative of the 
bank first calls on the school principal and the teachers. 
After getting promises of their assistance, he arranges 
to talk to the children in the schools. This talk is 
supplemented with talks by the teachers, and by the 
distribution of thrift pamphlets and booklets which 
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the bank furnishes. Arrangements are then made to 
take up a weekly collection of the children's savings. 
This money is handed to the teacher and the youthful 
depositors receive a card which they retain imtil the 
individual savings amount to $1 or more. After 
the account passes the $1 mark, the child receives 
the regular pass book (Figure 46). 

When the deposit exceeds $1, the child is given 
a deposit ticket. This slip is turned over to the 
bank runner, who usually calls at the school once a 
week and enters the deposit in the regular pass book, 
which is returned to the child. 

If the child wishes to take out his money, he is 
given a withdrawal slip something like a check, except 
that it is witnessed by the teacher or principal of the 
school. In this way the bank provides an effective 
retardation on withdrawals, because the child is 
obliged to tell why he wants to take his money from 
the bank before he can withdraw it. 

This plan inculcates habits of thrift and at the 
same time gives the child an insight into the workings 
of the bank. Since the boy and girl have the assis* 
tance of the principal and teachers, they are more 
inclined to save. The good will created for the bank 
is also of great value, because the plan establishes it 
firmly in the minds of the children. 

Personal letters are sent by the president of the bank 
to the parents of the children from time to time telling 
how the small accounts are growing. Letters are also 
Bent direct to the children urging them to save, and 
this plan also increased deposits. 

Banks throughout the country, the investigation 
indicated, are devoting much attention to the develop- 
ment of savings accounts among children. While 
these accounts are often a loss at the opening, consis- 
tent and persistent publicity effort generally will help 
to produce satisfactory retiuns. 
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This bank keeps up interest in its savings plan by 
holding contests at di£ferent times during the year in 
which cash prizes are given away. These contests 
are advertised in the newspapers and in circulars 
which are distributed throughout the city. The 
children always have manifested lively enthusiasm 
and each contest develops many new accoxmts : 

HOW ONE BANK GOT CHILDREN INTERESTED IN 
ITS SAVINGS DEPARTMENT 

A ^'children's money-earning contest" was held not 
long ago. Gash prizes were offered by the bank to 
those who submitted in writing the best plans for 
earning money. Here is how three childr^ earned 
money, as described in their letters to the bank: 

I am ten years old. I live on a farm ten 
miles from your oity. You will find enolosed 
the one dollar that I earned to send you as 
a saving deposit. 

I will tell you how I earned It. First 
my Mother had a Job of whitewashing and she 
thou^t it would cost two dollars to hire it done 
so she told my brother and I that she would pay 
us if we could do it. It was quite a large 
building, but we did it all right. The lime 
ate holes in my fingers before I was done and 
I had to quit until my fingers got a little 
better, and then I finished. We had to stcuid 
on a table to reach, and it was such a hard 
Job my brother wanted to give up. My Mother 
gave us thirty-five cents a piece. 

Second, I earned five cents for staying 
home when we had a program at our school and 
I took care of the small children. I wanted 
to go very bad because M. W. W. Clark spoke. 

Third, I earned fifteen cents cleaning 
out a big wagon load of dirt and manure out of 
the chicken house , and there was something in 
there that stunk worse than a skunk and I could 
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hardly get my breath when I was in there. 
And the rest I earned helping a farmer get In 
part of his potato orop. He lived two miles 
away and I walked. I have three brothers and 
two sisters. 



I have earned iqy dollar and it wasn't an 
easy Job. 

We planted about three lots in corn, 
potatoes, and beans and other seeds. Uy 
Brother and I are too young to fight for Uncle 
Sam so we thought we would plant some seeds 
to help feed the army. 

I will give you a list how I earned my 
dollar. 

I got five oents for running an errand 
and I got five cents for washing the auto. I got 
10^ for pounding rugs and I got 5^ for emptying 
the wash tubs. 

Ifrs. Billmeyer gave me 20^ for dropping 
a lot of potatoes, 10^ for dropping corn, 15^ 
for planting beans. I got five oents for 
wiping dishes for a week. I got 30 cents for 
picking potato bugs, 10^ a hundred. Now I 
can earn fast picking bugs, but before it was 
hard to find work for there are so many boys 
you know. 

I am nine years old and I live on the 
corner of Weilly and 11 St. North. Hy name 
is Harold Billmeyer. 



I am 12 years in February. I chase cows 
every day, and it is four miles a day. I can 
plow the ground. I disk and drag. I go to the 
factory every morning with the milk, and 
every other day I go and get sweet whey for 
the calf. In summer I cultivate potatoes and 
corn. I milk two cows. I help spread manure 
in the Field, and I cut the lawn. I pick many 
weeds in the summer. I like to work on the 
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farm. I get one cent a day. And I work hard 
for the Boney. I have seven dollars and 33 
cents in the bank. I been chasing cows in 
three years. I like to work on the fara. 

After the opening of the contest was annoiinoed in 
the newspapers, hundreds of children came into the 
bank to inquire about it. The officers took this oppor- 
ttinity to tell the youngsters how easy it was for them 
to put their pennies in the bank and thus get a good 
start toward a substantial account. 

The contest ran for a month and brought in more 
than 50 letters from children in the city and the country 
districts. 

Here is how some of the other children earned money 
for their accounts: 

Drowning two cats 10# 

Washing dishes, at 1^ a day 1Q4 

Selling radishes, at 1^ a bunch .... 15i^ 

Caring for neighbor's baby 25^ 

Picking potato bugs, at 1^ a day .... 12<( 

Planting cucunibers 5^ 

Digging fish bait 10^ 

Sewing carpet rags 20^ 

Hemming four dish towels 10^ 

Doing chores, at 1^ a day 14^ 

Washing auto 6^ 

Weeding garden 5t 

Picking potato bugs, at 10^ per 100 . . . 30^ 

Whitewashing shed 35^ 

Cleaning chicken house 15^ 

Carrying father's dinner every day . . . 20^ 

Picking up chips 1^ 

Raking hay 54 

Finding and selling old iron ...... 21^ 

Picking up rook 5t 

Pumping water 20^ 

Raising pet rabbits 25^ 

Planting corn, at 5^ a row 50^ 

Running errands, at 5^ each 20^ 
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Milking, at 1^ a cow 5^ 

Not missing school all winter 36^ 

Catching crows, gophers and mice, at 1^ 

each 6^ 

Delivering papers, at SI. 50 per week . $3 

After the contest was closed^ the letters were sub- 
mitted to a committee of judges. The wmners were 
amiounced in the newspaper and this declaration was 
followed by a personal letter, signed by the vice-presi- 
dent, to the winners, and also to the other children 
who sent in letters. These letters follow : 

Ruth Coffey, 

City. 
Dear Ruth: 

We are very glad indeed to announce to 
you that the Committee has awarded you First 
Prize in our Boys and Girls Money-Earning 
Contest. 

Enclosed you will find our check for 
t3 and we hope that this will assist you 
very much in saving a nice sum for use when 
you grow a little older. 

We hope you will continue your very good 
work in earning money, and that we may see 
you in the bank frequently and become well 
acquainted. 

Russell Cole, 

Arpin, Wis. 
Dear Russell: 

You will see by the announcement through 
the paper, that the Committee which examined 
the letters in our Boys and Girls Money-Earn^ 
ing Contest have awarded the prizes. 

We are very sorry that they did not give 
you one of the prizes, but of course, everybody 
could not receive them. You have worked 
hard, and done very nicely in earning the 
money as you did. We hope that you will con- 
tinue this good work, and come into the bank 
frequently so that we can become well 
acquainted. 
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''The children who took part in the contest were 
very enthusiastic about it/' said the vice-president. 
''It caused a lot of favorable comment and we gained 
some very good advertising out of it, which, after all, 
was the main point. Most of these small, new ac- 
counts will grow and they will attract others.'' 

The principals of the public schools in St. Louis 
are invited by the Union Trust Company of St. Louis 
to send classes in the higher grades to inspect the bank. 

When a class of pupils calls at the bank an officer 
takes them to the various departments and explains 
what sort of work each department handles. In the 
bond department, for instance, they are told the 
meaning and purpose of bonds, and in the trust depart- 
ment the functions of a trustee are explained. 

After the children make the roimds of the bank they 
are escorted to the directors' room, where they are 
shown just how the administrative end of the bank's 
business is handled. Under the direction of a bank 
officer, the children elect officers and directors cor- 
responding to those in banks. The sort of business 
that usually comes before the directors is then brought 
to the attention of the children. This embraces 
applications for loans, discussion of business condi- 
tions, and questions of general policy. 

"We cannot put our finger on any definite results 
from this plan," says an officer of the bank. "We 
have not tried to develop immediate, tangible returns. 
Its sole purpose is to acquaint the children with our 
bank so that they will remember us when they leave 
school. It has been very satisfactory. Young men 
and women who have completed their school work 
often turn first to us when they want financial advice. 
In this way we secure many new accounts." 

The banks of Alameda, California, "go to school" 
every day as instructors to hundreds of school children. 
The banks go farther than simply to stimulate the 
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thrift habit; they show how the bank actually works 
and how a knowledge of finance is necessary to old 
and young alike. This plan has developed, in two 
years, more than 2,400 accounts with deposits of 
nearly $9,000. 

HOW BANKS COOPERATE WITH SCHOOL AUTHORITIES 
TO TEACH CHILDREN TO SAVE 

As a ' beginning the school department adopted 
the use of gummed stamps with a face value of 1 
cent each. These were given to the school principals 
who sold them to the pupils in any quantity desired. 
The children pasted them in folders and when 100 
stamps were accimiulated, the principal issued a 
check for $1 to the pupil who then deposited it 
in either of the two banks in the city. 

This plan had been in operation only a short time 
before the results were so striking that it was decided 
to enlarge it. Since the stamp system involved much 
clerical work it was discarded. 

There are eight schools in the city and under the 
new plan each is assigned a regular banking day. 
On that day the pupils bring their dimes, quarters, or 
half dollars to school. 

Each boy or gu-I depositor is provided with a card 
that serves as a pass book. The cards are taken to 
the teacher with the amounts to be deposited. Each 
teacher makes a record of these deposits on a form 
furnished by the banks, and the list is then sent to the 
principal's office. When all the deposits have been 
made, a report is filled out showing the total deposit 
made by each teacher. 

A committee of pupils, usually consisting of four 
members, takes the teachers' lists and from them 
makc^ out a separate deposit slip for each child in the 
kindergarten and the first three grades. From the 
fourth grade up the pupils make out their own deposit 
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slips. They indicate in which bank they wish to 
deposit their savings. 

These sums are then credited on the children's pass 
booksy and also on duplicate pass books which are 
kept in the principal's office. The original pass books 
are returned to the teachers for redistribution, and 
the teachers' lists, the deposit slips, and the cash go 
to a pupil who acts as cashier. He checks all deposit 
slips against the teachers' reports and the amoimts 
received, and if they balance the reports are returned 
for further use. 

Next, the individual deposit slips are posted to a 
loose leaf journal, the balances extended in the mar- 
gin, and the postings made to individual ledger cards. 
The ledger cards and cash are then taken to the banks 
designated and the deposits made to the account of 
the "Alameda School Savings System." 

At the banks the balances shown on the cards must, 
of course, check against the total shown on the bank's 
control accoimt. The original cards are left at the 
banks and duplicate sets retiuned to the young bank- 
ers, who post them the following day, carry out the 
new balances, and compare them with those already 
in the journal. 

Posting from the slips to both sets of books furnishes 
verification. The totals are posted also to a control 
accoimt, which shows the bank balances existing to 
the credit of the system. A daily balance sheet, a 
copy of which goes to each bank, also is made out, 
recapitulating the daily receipts and payments, the 
balance at each bank, and the number of open ac- 
counts for each school. 

Withdrawals also are handled systematically. To 
draw out $1, for example, a pupil must fill out a 
blank, which is sent to the principal of his school 
The principal checks up the account to see that there 
will be no overdraft and if the pupil has a sufficient 
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balance the demand is O. KM. The pupil then must 
get the signature of his parents or guardian, after which 
the school cashier issues a draft for the amount. 

Fifteen years ago a western trust company instituted 
a school savings of a different type than those already 
described. Today it has 5,500 accounts, with total 
deposits of $96,800. In 1916 the system gained 1,400 
new accounts, which increased the deposits $24,800. 

WITH THIS PLAN 1.400 CHILDREN'S ACCOUNTS 
WERE GAINED IN A YEAR 

The method used by this bank is to have one of 
its officers visit each of the 35 public schools at least 
twice a year. An occasional advertisement in the news- 
papers tells of the system and personal letters also are 
sent to the children from time to time. In all publicity 
the advantages of thrift is emphasized. 

This bank gives each pupil-depositor all the privi- 
leges and courtesies that are extended to the older and 
more prosperous depositors. Each teacher makes out 
a weekly report of the money received from each 
pupil, together with a duplicate report which is filed 
in the school principal's office. The original reports 
with the cash deposits then are handed to the prin- 
cipal, who sends it to the bank. 

The presentation of trophies also often serves to 
gain the attention of the boys and girls to a bank. 
Five years ago, for instance, the city of Cleveland 
established skating contests between its high schools. 
A trust and savings bank presented the city ''The 
Guardian Way" ("Guardian" is the bank's trade name) 
trophy for the school winning the largest niunber of 
points each winter. Any school winning the contest 
three times was to retain the cup permanently. 

At the annual athletic rally another handsome cup 
is presented to the winning school by this bank. This 
event is always the occasion for a big gathering of 
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people and the bank gets much desirable publicity. 

The Interscholastic Debating League, which is 
composed of debating clubs representing each high 
school in the city also competes for a ^'Guardian Way" 
trophy. There are 24 debates held over a period of 
three years. The winning school retains the cup 
permanently. 

From the standpoint of many bankers there is, 
perhaps, no inmiediate gain in a school savings plan, 
but methods like those outlined normally help to 
educate a large nxmxber of potential depositors who 
probably later will develop into profitable customers. 

The development of new business among women, 
while of comparatively recent growth, is characterized 
by mimy helpfiil and aggressive methods that are 
adaptable in almost any bank, investigation indicates. 
Separate departments to handle the business of women 
have been created by many banks. They provide 
arrangements for the segregation of a lot of small 
accounts into departments where special methods 
can be used in taking care of them. They also furnish 
a place where the women can do their banking business 
with greater convenience than in the main lobby. 

In many banks the women's department frequently 
is run at an apparent loss. A banker in Michigan, 
for example, found that out of 100 women's accounts, 
the number showing an average balance of $100 or 
more was only ni^e, leaving the remainder to be 
handled on a basis where there was little possibility 
of making a profit. But there may be, of course, one 
account in every 100 where the balance is so large as 
to overshadow the smallness of the others^ and, the 
accounts of many women often have a strong direct 
relation to some large commercial balance carried by a 
firm or individual in another department of the bank. 
Thus, women's accounts often possess greater value than 
appears directly on the books. 
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A large Eastern bank finds that the establishment 
of a separate department devoted exclusively to women 
strongly influences good will. This bank is in the 
heart of the shopping district and its convenient 
location frequently is emphasized in a series of personal 
letters put out on a special mailing list as outlined 
in Chapter VI. The department is conducted by 
women and has a separate entrance. A special 
room, distinctively and appropriately furnished, is 
provided for the transaction of business with ease, 
comfort and privacy. A sewing table, a work basket, 
a low, restful lounge, comfortable chairs, and a few 
illustrated books — some of them about banking — 
help to command interest and attention. 

HOW A GET-AHEAD EASTERN BANK MADE AN 
EFFECTIVE APPEAL TO WOMEN 

If a patron wishes to put a stitch in her glove or 
to mend a skirt binding, if she wishes to adjust her hat 
or dress her hair, this' service of the bank becomes a 
highly appreciated one. In addition to this equipment, 
there are the regular accessories of a customer's room 
— a calendar, telephone, and railway and steamship 
guides. 

In appealing for women's business this bank finds 
that in addition to providing the exclusive department, 
a supply of delicate and distinctive stationery is 
appreciated. Different sized check forms and holders, 
letterheads and envelops daintily engraved, and 
novelties — ^usually in the form of looseleaf shopping 
memorandum books bound in leather — ^have proved 
popular. 

''We employ women in the teller's cages in the 
women's department, despite the fact that they have 
not had the regular course of training in other depart- 
ments as have the men," says a western banker, ''and 
we are fully satisfied with their work. I believe that 
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in this special field they are better than men, although, 
of course, the women selected should be of even temper 
and possess considerable tact. They must be willing 
to perform many unusual tasks ranging all the way 
from selling stamps and weighing customers' mail to 
running errands now and then for then- patrons." 

The women's department in this bank has about 
18,000 accounts and all of them are taken care of in 
one ledger. Most of these accoimts are not very active, 
ranging from 15 to 25 checks a month and they are 
easily handled by one bookkeeper and an assistant. 

Overdrafts usually are a vexing problem in a women's 
department. It is said that more checks usually are 
retiuned from this department because of insufficient 
funds and more overdraft notices are sent out than 
from all the other departments combined. 

Not long ago a woman was notified by a Missouri 
bank that she had overdrawn her account. She called 
at the bank^ wrote out a check for the amoimt of the 
overdraft notice, and, without depositing on the 
account, presented the check to the paying teller. 
The teller happened to be unaware of her overdraft 
and gave her the money. She took the money to the 
manager of the women's department. The manager ex- 
plained the error and succeeded finaUy in having her de- 
posit more funds. This incident indicates, of course, that 
sometimes women patrons can be instructed in banking 
methods to advantage, but the instruction of coiu'se, 
must be given tactfully. By sending out a personal 
letter calling attention to the overdraft rather than 
the usual stereotyped notice, many banks have les- 
sened this abuse. Such a letter follows : 

Dear Madam: 

The bookkeeper has called to my attention 
the fact that your account has been overdrawn. 

YVhile, of course, we want to make every 
effort to give the best of service to our 
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depositors, you will readily realize that in 
fairness to other depositors, as well as to 
the bank, we are forced to oall this over- 
draft to your attention. 

Will you please deposit 9 to your 

account at once? 



The problem of collecting exchange charges on 
checks deposited by women often is serious because 
many women protest i^ainst the charge. It is custom- 
ary, therefore, in some banks, to absorb many ex- 
change charges and thus avoid arguments about the 
'Vhys" and ^Vherefores" of the charges which might 
lead to lost business. 

Notwithstanding these apparent disadvantages, the 
development of women's business both by advertising 
and by special conveniences at the bank, normally 
is certain to widen the bank's prestige. When the 
bank gains the good will of women, it often lays a 
foimdation for the savings of the children and, also, 
it very often influences profitable business for other 
departments especially the safety deposit and trust 
departments. 

At Christmas time a woman representative of one 
bank visits many department stores and offices in 
the city, meets the employees, and distributes cir- 
culars among them. By calling attention to the con- 
veniences provided for women by the bank, and offer- 
ing to help them in using the bank's services, she has 
seciu^ deposits in four years of more than $125,000. 
One year she organized a club of working girls and 
2,400 enrolled. 

''I make no. contract with the bank to deliver a 
certain number of accounts," says this woman, ''but 
I agree to put in five hours each day soliciting deposits. 
Sometimes I distribute circulars or booklets. 

''I visit both stores aiid offices and I can almost 
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say that I have yet to be turned down by the head of 
a firm or to be received with discourtesy. All of the 
employers I have met seem anxious to have their 
employees save and are glad to have them become 
members of a thrift club. At some stores I talk to the 
employees only at the lunch hour. At others I go 
through the store and pick out the employees who 
are not busy and talk to them. 

''An example of how these talks impress is shown 
by one girl's action. She came to the bank with $50 to 
deposit and told the teller that I had talked to her 
two years before. She also brought a friend who 
opened an account.'' 

A large Ohio bank which has built up a profitable 
business in women's accounts sends out letters of this 
type about four times a year to a selected mailing 
list of 10,000 names: 

Dear Madam: 

It is the anibltion of every wife to be a 
suooessful helpmeet, and the secret of this 
lies in the right beginning. 

The establishing of a savings aooount is 
one of the first essentials in the home. The 
wife who oan sh^w that she is a systematic 
saver is at once recognized as a capable and 
efficient manager. 

Another valuable aid is a personal check- 
ing account. It is convenient because you 
oan fill out your check for the exact amount 
of the bill and mail it, thus avoiding a 
personal trip. It is safe, because it relieves 
you of the necessity of carrying large amounts 
with you with the consequent danger of loss. 
It is businesslike because you can always 
know the balance on hand, and the canceled 
check is usually an undisputable receipt. 

We are prepared to serve you in any 
financial way and we extend to you a cordial 
invitation to call and become acquainted. 
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Figure 47: This card enables an Ohio banker to get valuable leads for 
new business from women. It is made out when the account is opened 

and is always ready on file. 
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Figure 48: Here is the other aide of the card shown in Figure 47. It 

provides for additional information thus permitting a dose check-up 

on the account and it often saves money for the bank. 
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The names on this list are selected from the main 
lists of the bank. For instance, Alvin Craig may be a 
depositor in the commercial department and his name 
is of course, on the commercial list. If his wife has 
no account in the bank, her name is placed on the 
women's list (as outlined in Chapter VI) and she 
receives the letter. The same system is carried out 
in all the other departments. 

''These letters have brought hundreds of women into 
the bank to open accounts/' says an officer. "Not 
many women receive mail from a bank and when they 
do it usually attracts prompt attention. We send 
these letters out as first class mail matter. In one year 
the cost of these letters amounted to about $700, 
and they produced more than $30,000 in new business." 

When a woman comes into this bank to open an 
account she receives a card like that shown in Figures 
47 and 48. This is filled out at the bank and returned 
to the teller. It is placed in an alphabetical file which 
can be referred to during campaigns for new business. 

By cooperating with the Y. W. C. A., a Michigan 
bank gave strong impetus to a thrift movement among 
factory working girls. The bank agreed to accept 
deposits in any amount from 10 cents up. The plan 
became so popular that it was necessary to adopt a 
regular schedule for the collection of deposits. 

Every Monday morning a woman employee of the 
bank visits the factories the employees of which are 
depositors and collects the money and gives credit 
slips. In concerns where the enrollment of savers 
is heavy, the bank has arranged with the paymaster 
to deduct from the wages whatever amount the em- 
ployee wishes to save. A blanket check to cover the 
total is then sent to the bank, together with a list of 
the names and the amount to be credited to each. 

The savings department of an eastern trust company 
got satisfactory returns from the distribution of a 
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Flcure49: One bank gained the depoaits and good will of many women 

hy preaenting them with houaehold budgets, on which they could keep 

an aocoftete account of ezpensea* This ia a yearly aummary fonn. 

Many faanka distribute monthly or daily budgets* 
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score card for bridge games. The first cards sent out 
were for use at a benefit card party. Asked to make 
a donation for the party, the bank offered to have the 
score cards printed. For several weeks afterward the 
women who had attended the party called at the bank to 
inquire if there were any score cards left. When these 
inquiries came to the attention of the president, he 
ordered a few himdred more printed. Tliese went so 
rapidly that it was decided to make the cards a regular 
medium and the next order was for several thousand. 

LITTLE EFFORT WAS REQUIRED BT THIS PLAN FOR 
MAKING DIRECT APPEALS 

The bank now regularly has the cards printed in 
quantities. The bank's advertisement printed on the 
reverse side is intended to interest women in the serv- 
ice the company has to offer to them» and also to chil- 
dren. The women are urged, for example, to start 
savings accoimts; the children are invited to call and 
get a small bank. 

A middle western bank has given a new curve to 
the household budget plan in order to secure women's 
business. This budget tells ho w to distribute the family 
income so that it wi31 make a profit in the form of a 
savings accoimt. It gives the normal expenditure for 
different household items for families the incomes of 
which are between $1,000 and S2,500 a year. 

The six main items of expense are subdivided into 
the following attainable standards so as to aid the 
owners of the books in estimating expenses: 

Food — ^27% — all neoeeaaiy expenditures for the family taUe 
as well as meals taken at restaurants; also water tax and ioe. 

House— 23%— rent; carfare to and from work; property tax; 
fire insurance; repairs on house. 

Clothing— 25% — clothing, all materials for and cost of making; 
cost of repairing, cleaning and pressing; nullineiy; shoes. 

Housekeeping— 5% — labor and materials for laundry; light and 
fuel; telephone; house furnishings and supplies fdr the house. 
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Educational — 6% — school books; tuition; dub or lodge dues; 
chimsh and charity contributions; gifts; magazines; books; news- 
papers; outings; amusements; medical or dental treatment. 

Luxuries— 4% — any items not necessities or educational, such 
as eictra food, candy, livery hire. 

Savings — 10%. 

Since the women usually buy most of the goods 
that come into the household, these budget books 
indicating ways to distribute the family income proved 
popular. 

Many other banks, investigation indicated, have 
distributed budget forms among women. Figure 49 
shows the yearly summary fdrm used by a small bank. 

These books often have served to put women deposi- 
tors on the right track in handling savings and expendi- 
tures and thereby strengthened their relations with the 
banks which helped. 

To sum up, getting the attention of women and chil- 
dren is not, after all, exceptionally difficult. A little 
specialized attention to their problems iisually brings 
about the desired results. 



CHAPTER XII 
HOW TO INTEREST THE FOREIGNER 

NOT long ago a Polish woman wearing a shawl over 
her head and a dress that bespoke adherence to 
foreign customs walked into a large middle 
western bank. She looked aromid the lobby in dismay. 
Unable to speak English, she approached one of the 
officers, made a few gestures, and mumbled a few 
words. 

The occurrence was nothing unusual in this bank 
because scores of foreigners without a knowledge of 
English seek its services daily. The officer learned 
that the woman was Polish and escorted her to a junior 
officer who could speak her language. He learned 
that the woman had just sold a house and wished to 
deposit a check for $2,200. After the bank accepted 
the deposit and gave her a pass book the junior officer 
explained that the bank would always be pleased to 
help her. Within a week this woman brought in seven 
friends, who made deposits aggregating more than 
$14,000. 

Here is a case that is typical of the efforts that 
get-ahead banks, especially the larger ones, are making 
to win the accounts of foreigners. In this particular 
bank, among the members of the executive staff, there 
can be summoned a speaking knowledge of nine 
foreign languages, so that the dominating classes of 
foreigners in the city find it comparatively simple 
to transact business there. 

Some foreigners, investigation indicated, are afraid 
to deposit in banks managed by American officers, 
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principally because they find it dSficult to get a clear 
understanding of the methods of doing business. 
Others hoard their money in secret places because they 
know nothing about llie safety and the security 
offered by banks. 

To overcome these fears an Ohio bank adopted the 
finger print system in its savings department. Solicit- 
ors were first sent among the foreign-speaking classes 
to tell them of the bank's strength and the measures 
employed to guarantee safety. The solicitors brought 
prospects into the bank and introduced them to a 
teller who could talk to them in their own language. 
If possible the visitors were then induced to open 
an accoimt. 

In making deposits however, the bank varied 
from its usual procediu*e and placed before the foreigner 
two cards (Figures 50 and 61). The depositor was asked 
to ink the first finger of each hand on an ink pad and 
make an imprint on the card. The teller then observed 
facial peculiarities^ if any, and indicated them in 
accordance with the chart in the lower left hand 
comer of the card. All of this was explained to the 
foreigner to show him how the bank tried to protect 
his money. This kind of precaution usually made a 
favorable impression on the new customer and he was 
often quick to explain it to his friends. This method 
influenced hundreds of foreign accounts. 

Interesting advertising literature, printed in foreign 
tongues, usually is found to be very effective in win* 
ning accoimts of foreigners. A bank in Cleveland, 
for example, annually distributes many thousands of 
booklets called ''The Immigrant's Guide'' printed 
in many different languages. These booklets tell 
about naturalization laws, the city schools and the 
library, citizenship classes, and similar data. The 
booklets are sent out at regular intervals to the foreign 
sections of the city and sometimes supplemented with 
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Figure 50: The card reproduced above has simplified the finger-print 
ssrstem for a middle western bank and enables it to gain the confidence 

of the foreigner with comparative ease. 



Id Gonsidaratim of ttw acceptance of my deposK. I hereby atsont to aid 
agree to be bound by the By-Lawt, Rides, and Regutationt of the Saybigi 
Oeiiartnient of the Second National Rank of ToMoi Ohio. SaM By-Laws, etc, 
are set oat in the Bank Book delivered to me today. 



Sign hBTB. 



DateofBhth 



Fathei's Name. 



Molhoi'eName. 



Name of Husband or WIfi. 
Oeposttedby 



Occapattoo. 



A chaite if 19 ctnts vA be 



HclMdwNHeJOdmi 



Figure 51: This reproduction shows the other side of the card shown 

in Figure 50 and indicates the great precautions taken to protect the 

interests of the bank as well as the customer. 
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personal letters written in appropriate foreign lan- 
guages. Of the same character is the plan of a Chicago 
bank which distributes a 20-page booklet with 10 
pages devoted to savings appeals in different languages. 

''How to Beconie a Citizen" is the title of a 40-page 
booklet sent to foreigners by a middle western bank. 
This contains complete information on how to become 
a citizen of the United StateSi and photographs of 
national, state, and city buildings, as well as many 
maps and charts. It contains but a small and incon- 
spicuous advertisement of the bank, which is in fact, 
the only advertising in it. 

This bank secured the cooperation of the immigra- 
tion officials in making the distribution. The clerks 
of the courts were supplied with copies to give to aliens, 
factories were circularized, copies were placed in the 
libraries of the city, and they also were distributed 
through a house-to-house canvass in the foreign dis- 
tricts. Passenger agents of the different railroads were 
glad to pass them out to immigrants. 

HOW ONE BANK GOT $600,000 IN SAVINQS DEPOSITS FROM 

FOREIGNERS IN TWO TEARS 

In any bank which wants the business of foreigners 
it is essential to employ, to a certain degree, analytic 
methods like those outlined in Chapter I. This means 
that the bank officials should get acquainted with 
the foreign element, learn the foreigners' habits, cus- 
toms, approximate incomes, and banking connections. 

The head of the development bureau of a middle 
western bank, who has secured more than half a million 
dollars in foreign deposits in two years^ says that he 
gets results mainly by gaining close contact with the 
foreign class. ^'There's no mystery or secrecy about 
winning foreign deposits,'^ he says, ^'although I realize 
that some banks believe that a complicated syst^n 
is necessary to get foreigners as customers^ 
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''How caa this be done? The big bank should 
appoint a solicitor, preferably a man with a knowledge 
of several different languages, to go among the foreign 
classes and pass out interesting advertising literature 
at their lodge meetings and the like. When he finds 
an opportunity to talk to groups of the foreigners he 
should do so. By offering to take them to inspect the 
bank he usuaUy can arouse their interest. I have also 
found that if you can get an influential man or woman 
in the foreign community boosting for you that busi- 
ness generally develops. 

''Of course, a plan of this kind might not work out 
profitably for a small bank. Anyway, the small bank 
might not have use for it because the foreign element 
in the small town usually is not so mixed. There 
may be one or two or three foreign settlements, but 
seldom more than that. The small banker should 
make it a point to visit these foreign settlements and 
to engage an influential foreigner to solicit for him, 
probably on a commission basis.'' 

A Bulgarian banker brought a friend whom he 
called "Tony" into an Eastern bank. "Tony" had 
considerable political influence among a certain group 
of the foreigners in the city, yet he never had carried 
a bank account. At the same time he had money and 
was constantly adding to it. The banker saw in 
"Tony" a valuable addition to his clientele of "boost- 
ers" among the foreigners. 

He took "Tony" through the bank, explained the 
workings of the various departments, told him how 
the bank was looking after the interest of other foreign- 
ers, and finally placed the bank's services at his dis- 
posal. "Tony" promptly opened a savings account 
of $1,000 and went out among his people ready to 
speak favorably of the bank. 

"Within three months 'Tony' was responsible for 
developing more than $100,000 in foreign deposits,'' 



FiiureSlr Hundreds offoreiEners' accounts have been secured through 

the use of the finger-print system by one Ohio bank. With this method 

little time is required to get accurate identification. This photograph 

shows the plan in actual operation. 
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Figure S3; Any hesitation that Chinese customers or prospects might 

feel was dispielled by one bonk when it employed a Chinese teller. In 

addition to drafts this man often gives helpful financial advice to 

his countrymen. 
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this banker says. '^Usually when a banker can pick 
out a powerful individual among these people and 
make a strong and sympathetic appeal to him he has 
opened up a new channel for increased business." 

To get the best results out of the foreign business 
it is necessary to check the accounts continually^ 
many bankers agree. When a depositor shows signs 
of lapsing the bank should investigate, they feel. As a 
rule, the foreigner saves steadily and in regular amounts, 
and once his accoimt begins to slow down it is worth 
while finding out the cause. When the bank manifests 
interest of this kind it is usually taken in good part by 
the depositor. 

HOW A WESTERN BANKER KEEPS FOREIGNERS' 
DEPOSITS COMING IN REGULARLY 

Here's how the new-business department of a Mis- 
souri bank lessens diminishing returns on foreign 
deposits. Once a month each department of the bank 
is checked up. This shows how the foreign business 
stands. When the results of this examination are 
tabulated, and placed on sheets, it perhaps will be 
found that in a certain section, or among certain 
nationalities, business has fallen off. Thus, positive 
leads are created for the solicitors of the new-busi- 
ness department, who go out and bolster up the 
lagging accounts. 

Many valuable prospects also are secured in this 
way, since the solicitors in their visits in the foreign 
districts constantly make new acquaintances. T^e 
information about prospects obtained through solicita- 
tion is transferred to a card index for the guidance of 
the new business manager. This information embraces 
the names of the prospects, their property holdingSi 
banking connections, and so on. 

Two women solicitors making continual rounds of 
the factories, and another visiting the larger stores of 
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the city have helped to develop a large amount of for* 
eign business for a bank in Indiana. These women 
meet all classes of workers and distribute literature 
among them. They emphasize the fact that the bank 
employs an interpreter who will be glad to tell them 
about the bank's service. The interpreter speaks nine 
languages fluently and he also tinderstands the deaf- 
and-dumb sign language. Thus, he gives the deposit- 
ors assistance they appreciate. 

While some of these methods perhaps may be too 
elaborate for successful application in a small bank, 
there is nevertheless a fundamental principle imderlying 
all of them that should help win business universally. 
In every community there is a sprinkling of the foreign 
element which usually must be approached with a 
distinctive appeal., 

In general, the foreigner, like anyone else, is pleased 
to know that his business is appreciated and that his 
accoimt, no matter what its size, is just as welcome as 
the money of the largest depositor. 



CHAPTER XIII 
GETTING THE FARMER'S BUSINESS 

SEVERAL Wisconsin country bankers declared in 
a convention recently that they considered that 
one of the biggest problems ahead of them was 
getting enough good dairy cattle for the farmers in 
their districts. These bankers realized that thdr 
success depended upon the success of the farmers. 
When the farmer receives the cooperation of the 
banker, he usually is able to employ methods that in- 
crease the production capacity of his acreage. His 
earnings and his deposits are therefore heavier. 

Banks in all agricultural commimities face the 
problem of how to get more business from the rural 
sections. The mercantile and industrial interests 
usually use banks freely. The wage earners and the 
women and children in towns normally can be reached 
through the savings department. But very often, 
investigation indicated, the bulk of the profits in the 
small-town bank must come from the outlying agri- 
cultural sections. 

By organizing an Inter-Coimty Seed and Live Stock 
Association, the banks of Las Vegas, New Mexico, 
helped farmers to get better crops and to solve credit 
problems that previously had puzzled them. Savings 
deposits increased and general business improved. 

In starting, the banks secured the cooperation of two 
large wholesale houses in raising a fund of $5,000. The 
development work then was turned over to the county 
farm agent. His work on this plan was guided by 
reoommendations from the banks. 

195 
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First, the agent bought seven carloads of first class 
seed. When the seed arrived it was announced in the 
newspapers, and letters were sent to farmers in the 
territory, telling them that they could get a supply of 
the seed by appljring to the agent. 

During the first year this plan was in operation 
himdreds of farmers called at the banks for the first 
time. The banks had simple blanks printed on which 
to list the name and address of a farmer, the size of his 
farm, the approximate amount of his real estate 
holdings and personal belongings, and finally, the type 
of his farming. If the banks found that a farmer had 
never had an active bank accoimt, a notation also was 
made. 

These cards were valuable to the county agent 
because they indicated at a glance precisely the 
business conditions of the farmers. When he called at 
their farms, he was, therefore, able to talk intelligently 
to them. ' The cards also furnished the basis for a 
maiUng list and this was circularized with letters four 
times a year. These letters emphasized the willing- 
ness of the banks and the wholesale houses to help 
the farmer in every possible way and invited him to 
come to them whenever he wanted advice. 

While distributing the seeds the county agent 
learned that some of the larger live stock farmers 
were anxious to improve the quality of their cattle. 
He suggested to the banks that registered Hereford 
bulls be purchased by them and sent out along the 
same line as were the seeds. The banks willingly 
agreed to this plan and it was carried out. 

The banks took the farmers' notes in payment for 
the seed and the bulls and in many cases the notes were 
secured by chattel mortgages. ^Some of the buyers 
were worthy but could not furnish seciuity and the 
seed was sold to them on unsecured notes. 

Despite a long period of drought during the first 
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year the banks were able to collect 96% of their notes. 
. The county agent made frequent trips to the various 
fanners and submitted reports of his findings to the 
banks. Thus the banks got a Une on the habits and 
the income of the farmers. 

''The collection of all the seed notes passed through 
our hands/' said one of the bankers, ''and this enabled 
us to meet a large number of small farmers, particularly 
Mexicans, who had never before been inside of a bank. 
We opened several hundred new accounts in the fall 
when the beans, which constitute our chief cash crop, 
were marketed.'' 

In addition to the immediate benefits that the banks 
recdved in the form of new business, a great improve- 
ment was noticed in the condition of the crops. This 
"banker farmer" movement proved to be so great a 
success that in its second year many other business men 
in the town were eager to support it and $9,000 was 
subscribed at a public meeting to buy more seed and 
live stock. Many more farmers became interested 
and much desirable rural biudness was created for both 
the banks and other business men. 

THIS CONTEST B£ADE HUNDREDS OF FARMERS FRIENDS 

FOR ONE PROGRESSIVE BANE 

Methods like these help to establish a point of 
contact with the farmer and the task of demonstrating 
profitable farming methods is thereby simplified. 
Several somewhat similar plans for interesting farmers 
are described in Chapter XVI. By ofiFering cash prizes 
for farm products, a bank in North Carolina has pro* 
moted similar helpful relations! This bank enlisted 
the aid of the county agricultural agent, who was an 
experienced farmer, reared in the heart of the territory 
from which the bank drew the greater part of its 
country deposits. 

A controversy arose among the farmers in this 
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section as to who could make the best hickory ax 
helve. The agent started a contest and suggested that 
the bank offer a cash prize to the successful con- 
testant. This idea did not at first fimd favor with the 
bank officers. They believed that a bank should 
'^promote more dignified propositions/' But the 
plan finally was approved and it created a great deal 
of interest among the many farmer contestants and 
their friends. 

When the contest was advertised in the newspapers, 
the farmers naturally wanted to know more about the 
regulations laid down by the bank. They were given 
a limited time to make the helve, and the r^ulations, 
printed in an attractive pamphlet, provided that the 
maker deliver his helve to the bank in person. 

Hundreds of helves were brought to the bank. 
This gave the officers a better opportimity to get 
acquainted with the farmers and they made it a point 
tactfully to impress upon all the visitors the various 
services and facilities furnished by the bank. 

The success of this contest caused the bank to 
inaugurate a series of similar contests. For example, 
prizes were given to farmers who would raise the best 
quahty of tobacco on one acre of land — ^the quality 
and amount to be judged on marketing day. More 
than 300 farmers in four counties entered this contest. 

Through newspaper advertising, personal letters, 
and booklets the rules governing the contests were 
announced. The contestants were invited to call at 
the bank and receive Uterature which the bank had 
previously purchased, and which gave improved 
methods for growing tobacco. 

When the farmers called they recdved cards to 
fill out, giving their names, addr^ses, the sizes of their 
farms, and their tobacco acreages and production 
diuing the previous year. These cards were placed in 
a file for the use of the county farm agent and the bank 
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officers. The contestants also were given a few simple 
blanks on which to make out their reports on the 
closing day. 

AU the names thus obtained were transferred to a 
mailing list. During the year the farmers on the list 
were fiunished with helpful literature on general farm 
topics in the form of booklets. At the top of each 
page of the booklets were shorty crisp statements about 
the bank and the inside and outside covers carried 
advertisements telling how the farmers could easily 
deposit their money, and why they should select this 
particular bank. 

Most of the contestants were enthusiastic, and were 
constantlyshowing their neighbors theirprizeacres. The 
crops were unusually heavy, some of the fanners, for 
example, showing increases in production of from 20% 
to 50% on the contest acres. 

The tobacco contest was so effective that the bank 
next decided to encourage grass growing. It adver^ 
tised that more than $15,000,000 was sent out of the 
state every year to pay for hay. Why should the 
farmers not retain this money? This question was 
the basis for the contest and $250 in ca^ priases was 
offered to farmers who grew the most hay on one acre. 

The contest was limited to counties from which the 
home bank and its branch offices drew their deposits. 
When the r^istration books closed, 500 farmers in 16 
counties were entered. The bank kept in close touch 
with the contestants by frequently sending its rep- 
resentatives to look over the grass and by employing 
demonstrators to show more effective methods. Simple 
and instructive literature on grass growing, supple- 
mented by an occasional personal letter to all the 
contestants, were sent out. As a result the hay crops 
were much heavier. 

Instances of this type illustrate how quickly bankers 
in farming communities can gain new business and 
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good will at the same time. Let us turn now to an 
even more impressive example of the great benefits of 
banker-farmer cooperation. Not long ago the bankers 
and a number of merchants of Memphis, Tennessee, 
united in a movement to teach the farmer better pro* 
duction methods. After forming an organization 
called a 'Tarm Development Bureau/' they laid out a 
territory to be worked, which covered sections of 
Tennessee, Arkansas and Mississippi. 

HOW BANKER-FARMBR COOPERATION INCREASED 
SAVINGS DEPOSITS IN TENNESSEE BANKS 

After raising $25,000 from its members for the first 
year's expenses, an agricultural expert was engaged by 
the organization to direct the work of the bureau. 
A bankers-farmers' conference was then held and 
each of the 200 men who attended resolved to do some 
constructive work in the way of better farming. One 
banker promised to send out a farming expert to the 
farmers around Memphis, and a wholesale merchant 
agreed to distribute literature on improved agri- 
culttural methods. 

A plan of operation was mapped out by the head of 
the farm development bureau. In September, for 
instance, the campaign was devoted to the growing of 
winter clover. Lectures and demonstrations were 
given in different fanning centers showing the value of 
the crop and how to handle it to get the best results. 

In October the campaign centered about the travel- 
ing men of the tri-state district, numbering about 4,000. 
It was planned to show them how they could help the 
fanner make more money, and incidentally help them- 
selves, by talking better farm methods whenever they 
visited a rural community. The traveling men were 
requested by personal letters, and these letters were 
backed up by instructions from many of their em- 
ployers, to tell their experiences and observations 



Figure 54 : Ttiis chart illuatrates how Michigan bankers have divided 

the Btate into groups. Frequent meetinga are held by these groups and, 

with the cooperation of the state banldng association, the groups make 

progress helpful to the members and genefal community. 
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^gure 55: Here ii a novel display used by a bank which conducted a 

"Winter Fair." With a short but intensive advertising campaign 

hundreds of farmer prospects, were attracted to the bank. 



Figure 56; Thia is not a county fmr display, but a real, live bank fair, 

which attracted hundreds of farmer vidtora and paved the way to the 

opening of many new and profitable accounts. 
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whenever they felt they would help to improve the 
fanner's situation. 

In November and December the campaign took the 
form of meetings in the coimtry school houses. The 
farmers were urged to raise food for their families and 
feed for their stock on their own farms. In 30 days 
60 lecturers held 2,000 meetings, gave addresses to 
225|000 persons, and traveled 80,000 miles by railroad 
and 80,000 miles by auto and horse-drawn con- 
v^ances. This phase of the campaign cost more 
than S12,000, but the results in increased bank deposits 
and improved business conditions in town and country 
completely justified the expense. 

The value of testing seed com was emphasized in 
bulletins. About 160,000 copies were distributed and 
foUowed by testing demonstrations in the farming 
towns and on many of the lai^er farms. These events 
were widely advertised on placards, hand bills, and in 
the newspapers. 

By sending out 100,000 personal letters to the 
country bankers and merchants, the organization 
gained a large number of new and active outside 
supporters. Rural conmiunity clubs were later organ- 
ized in 30 neighborhoods and a woman was appointed 
by the organization to visit the farm housewives and 
help them in arriving at better methods in household 
organization. 

After setting forth the purpose of the movement to 
women in farm neighborhoods, this agent created new 
interest in domestic science and hygiene through a 
series of informal talks. 

Thus every phase of farm activity was covered. 
Campaigns for better live stock, dairying, and diver- 
sified farming f oUowed on a bigger scale in idl sections of 
the territory. The one crop idea that had long re- 
tarded bigger profits in this section gave away before 
enlightened methods. 
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Within a year after this campaign was started the 
deposits in the banks of Arkansas increased more than 
$1,000,000 and the deposits in the banks of Tennessee 
also showed a heavy growth. Correspondingly grati- 
fying returns were reported in other lines of business. 

Cooperation of this sort usually will produce in any 
section the results accomplished in and around Mem- 
phis. A Massachusetts trust company, for example, 
bought $25,000 worth of high bred cows not long ago. 
It then annoimced in the newspapers that it would be 
glad to sell these cows to any farmer and take notes in 
payment. The response was so favorable that the 
bank appointed a farm agent to find out how it could 
best promote the interests of the farmers. 

This agent first outlined a territory in which to 
work, which embraced all the farmers in a limited 
district around Brockton. Then he made a personal 
visit to these farmers, told them of the bank's plan, 
gave them literature describing it, and invited them to 
call at the bank whenever they wanted advice. 

HERE IS A PLAN THAT BROUGHT HUNDREDS OF FARM 
ACCOUNTS TO AN EASTERN BANE 

The agent secured the name of every farmer in the 
territory, the size of his family, the size of his farm and 
whether clear or encumbered, what crops he raised, 
the amount of live stock that he owned, and then 
figured out the kind of service that would appeal most 
to him. The bank had known all these facts in a gen- 
eral way, but the investigation brought out additional 
facts that helped the farm agent and the bank to frame 
more effective appeals. 

All this information was transferred to a card index. 
It was also made the subject of a special report to the 
officers of the bank. Basing the action upon this 
report, the agent was authorized to buy a large amount 
of live stock, as well as seed and other farm materiaL 
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When the bank announced that farmers could buy any 
of it on their notes, scores of farmers called and in- 
quired about the plan. The majority of them were 
glad to accept the easy terms of payment and took 
advantage of them. The notes, of course, ran for 
different periods of time and specified different pay- 
ments, but usually were drawn up as the farmer 
thought most suitable. 

After the farmer got what he wanted a watch was 
kept on the transaction. If, for instance, a farmer 
bought seed, the agent visited him often to see how 
the crop was coming along. If he bought live stock, 
the agent sought to find out if the purchase had im- 
proved the grade. 

There was scarcely any loss on the notes. The value 
of the crops and the live stock in the territory was 
increased. This, quite logically, brought more money 
to the bank. 

A woman was engaged later to give a series of 
''Better Homes" lectures and demonstrations on the 
farms. She told farm housewives of new and eco- 
nomical ways to run their homes, such as methods to 
reduce the wash day burden, how to improve cooking 
and how to preserve various farm products. When- 
ever the women got together the bank's plan, of course, 
came in for much discussion. 

Home and school gardens also were promoted by 
the bank. Seed was given away and the plan was 
advertised in the newspapers. Prizes were given for 
the best crops. This brought many city and country 
children into the bank to get seed and many fine 
gardens and a satisfactory amount of new business 
resulted. 

This type of commimity development also has been 
employed with remarkable success by many banks in 
northern and western Michigan. They secured the 
assistance of their state and group associations (Fig- 
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ure 54) in working for a wider distribution of better 
agricultural and horticultiural ideas, for greater social 
activity in farming districts, and for specialized 
courses of study for the boys and girls. In this work 
the support of the county school commissioner was a 
valuable aid. 

Sometime ago a banker in Traverse City, Michigan, 
bought a barrel of apples supposed to be of No. I grade. 
When he opened the barrel he found a tempting array 
of good sized, richly colored apples on top. On the 
bottom, however, there was about a bushel of small, 
inferior fruit. 

This unusual exhibit of good and bad fruit from the 
same barrel was displayed in the lobby of the bank 
with a card stating the facts. It set the people to 
talking. How could such practices be stopped? 

The bank then offered a cash prize for the best paper 
on legitimate and illegitimate methods of apple pack- 
ing, the contestants to read their papers before the 
Farmers' Institute and the members of the institute 
to be the judges. The local granges, inspired by the 
banker, took up the discussion and went at the task of 
placing the blame for dishonest fruit packing. The 
banker helped the grangers by getting much valuable 
information from outside fruit packers. All this 
information was turned over to the granges and the 
newspapers, and the question was discussed in print 
and from the platform. The result of this movement 
was the enactment of state legislation that made dis- 
honest packing punishable. 

In this way banks often can direct a movement of 
great purport and calculated to protect both pro- 
ducer and buyer. They frequently can exert a tre- 
mendous influence on general business advancement, 
and thereby naturally reap the reward through more 
profitable business. 

A cashier in a bank in a stock-raising neighborhood 



FisuTc 57: These men" had thrifhanda full "in diatributing 100 ptga 

to M many children who joined the "Pig Club." From thnr expressiona 

it ia evident, however, that they are happy in the work. 
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Figure 58: Data obtained by sotidtors was placed on aheets like the 

ooe shown here, thus enabling the bank to compile effective mailing 

lists while preparing for a campaign among farmers. 



Figure 59: Enthusiasm marked the organization of a "Pig Club" 

by one bank, as this group of children clamoring to rign the ootes with 

which to purchase animals shows. 



Figure 60: A lively member of the "family" of 200 given out by the 

banic to its "Pig Club" members. This is but one of many humorous 

incidents in connection with the distribution of the animtds. 
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constantly watches for new literature about the 
raising of hog3 and cattle. When striking new in- 
formation is published he secures it and sends it to the 
local farmers with the compliments of the bank« 

A banker in a great potato district found out the 
rotation of crops that was best, for that soil. Then 
he visited the farmers and told them. 

When the banks of any agricultural conmiunity get 
together on a new-business campaign they usually 
can accomplish more than by acting singly. This is 
clearly shown by tjhe action of the three banks in an 
Ohio town of 7,500. 

The cashiers of the three banks met, compared 
notes, and foimd that a great deal of business which 
should come to them was going to competitors, some 
of them more than 20 miles away. One of these 
cashiers was a shrewd advertiser and had analyzed 
the field, knew its needs, and the services it required. 

Armed with this information the banks called a 
meeting of business men of the city and at the meeting 
asked them to particii)ate in a cooperative movement to 
bring more trade to town. The proposal was readily 
approved and solicitors were employed to make a 
canvass of the field within a 10-mile radius. 

The solicitors secured detailed information on blanks 
like the one reproduced in Figure 58. This investiga- 
tion showed that the city had 12 principal competing 
markets, and it also gave the bankers and merchants 
complete data and mailing lists for an aggressive new- 
business campaign. 

An analysis of the results of the investigation showed 
that road conditions were a drawback to getting people 
to the town and a plan of improvement was promptly 
carried out. It was learned also that a dearth of 
hitching facilities kept many farmers away and a 
number of new hitching posts were provided. 

This town has a large creamery with excellent 
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equipment, but a great many farmers patronized a 
creamery in a town farther away because it was a 
constant advertiser. To bring business to the home 
creamery a strong series of newspaper advertisements 
was run, and this was followed up with personal 
letters and bulletins to the farmers recommending the 
home creamery. 

Every advantage that the town oflFered — ^from the 
general store and the blacksmith shop to the churches 
and schools — also was set forth by personal letters and 
booklets. The banks sent out separate literature 
pointing out the facilities offered by all their depart- 
ments. 

In a short time hundreds of farmers began to trans- 
act their business in this enterprising town. In less 
than a year the volume of rural deposits in the banks 
increased more than $250,000. All the merchants 
reported a substantial increase in sales, and the flour 
mill and the creamery had their most profitable season. 

Given an intelligent impetus from the banker, farm- 
ers usually see progressive ideas in a new and profitable 
light. Once they are interested better business all 
aroimd cannot fail to result. 



CHAPTER XIV 

DEVELOPING MORE BUSINESS FROM SAFETY 
DEPOSIT AND TRUST SERVICES 

BY means of a three months' direct advertising 
campaign along the lines suggested in Chapters 
VII and IX, a trust company in the middle west 
secured new safety deposit business that amoimted to 
$1 ,900 a year* lie cost of the campaign was $3,700 — 
and the rental renewals and increased business in the 
second year fully justified the expenditure. 

Direct advertising, investigation indicated, in un* 
doubtedly one of the best ways of reaching safety deposit 
prospects. That a strong letter emphasizing a special 
feature, accompanied by an illustrated booklet, is an 
admirable way to start is the experience of many banks. 
In each letter or booklet, however, there should be 
some special feature brought out that has not before 
been touched upon. The bank must have a worth 
while feature, and then must advertise it in a way that 
drives it home. That feature can be service, or 
equipment, or whatever it may be, but in all cases it 
is essential to get the prospective customer's point of 
view and then get the bank's meeting of that point 
before him. When the bank does something worth 
while that a competitor overlooks, let it be known. 
If the bank has no special featiu*e to mention, it 
should try to create one. That is what the trust 
company mentioned above did when increasing its 
rental revenue $1,900 a year. 

The president of the company decided that dupli- 
cates of the original key to the old Liberty Hall in 
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Philadelphia, to b6 given away as souvenirs in con- 
nection with the direct campaign, would be an im- 
pressive feature. Through the influence of a prominent 
manufacturer of Philadelphia he was able to get the 
key long enough for a locksmith to make a duplicate. 
The original was returned the same day. From a 
mold of this duplicate 10,000 iron keys were cast and 
a small bronze plate bearing the name of the bank was 
attached to them. The keys were then placed in 
attractive boxes to be sent out with the letters and 
booklets. The keys cost 7^ cents each. 

After the keys were ready for distribution the 
banker laid out his advertising campaign. He secured 
a college professor to write a booklet on '^Ancient and 
Modem Safe Depositories.'^ This booklet, telling of 
the old and new way of protecting valuables^ was 
illustrated, and attractively bound. The front cover 
of the booklet carried a view of the entrance to the 
bank's vaults, and a picture of the heavy iron key to 
Liberty Hall (Figure 61). 

By checking over the mailing lists of all the depart- 
ments of the bank against the safety deposit list, the 
most logical list of prospects was picked. This Ust was 
increased by examining the membership records of six 
of the leading men's clubs in the city. The names of 
members who had no account with the bank were 
transferred to the prospect list. Names were also 
secured from the officers and other employees. 

The booklets and the keys then were distributed by 
special messengers to the names on the list. A few 
days later a form letter, typewritten, and signed by 
the manager of the safety deposit department, was sent 
to each person on the list. This letter referred to the 
old and new way of providing safety for valuables and 
emphasized the bank's modern facilities. Three months 
later this was followed by another form letter along the 
same line. 



Ficure 61: The cover of a booklet coataining a complete history of 

safe depoaitoriea ia reproduced here. When sent to a large list it 

brought buuness amounting to nearly $2,000 a year. The key is a 

fac-sinule of the original key to Independence Hall. 
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Figure 62: "Let no opportunity escape to make an appeal for new 
business" was the theory of one banker, who, as shown above, used 
the space on miniature safety depont boxes for one cRective appeal. 



PiatSS REPLY BY THia fltflll MO OBLIBAI'IOir IHfmHED 

Will you Inepoct our vault? 

Do you want additional literature by nail? 

Hara you a safe deposit box elsndiere? 

If BO, irtieroT 

Vbas will the renewal be duaT_ 



Would you consider the Icmedlate use of a safe 
in our vault free of aharge until the renenal 
Is due? 

VO HOT SISS THIS QAKD. To keep this Infortoa- 
tlon strldtly aoDfldeotlal, Ideatlfloatlon will 

be by this numbwr fi2-f 



Figure 63: This postal card enabled one bank to get a line on com- 
petition and at the same time to obtain many valuable leads which 
brought conmderable new safety depout busincM. 
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Hundreds of prospects who received the key and 
booklet expressed thdr appreciation, and many of 
them called at the bank to inspect the vaults. In 
checking the returns everyone who rented a safety 
deposit box was question^ in a tactful way by the 
manager of the department about previous banking 
connections, and suggestions were made about other 
departments in which the customer might be interested. 

A NOVEL ADVERTISING PLAN THAT BUILT MUCH 
NEW BUSINESS FOR ONE BANK 

Not long ago another bank used a somewhat similar 
plan in developing new rentals amounting to $1,200 a 
year. This bank purchased 10,000 tin boxes, 10 
inches long, four inches vnde, and one inch deep, at a 
cost of 6 cents each. Each box was paint^ and 
decorated in imitation of a regular safety deposit box 
and across the cover of the box was the inscription 
shown in Figure 62. 

In each box an attractive statement of the bank's 
condition was placed as well as a silver-plated key tag, 
a neat calendar for home use, and an illustrated folder 
describing the bank's safety deposit service. 

After preparing a list of 10,000 prospects in the same 
manner as that outlined in the first campaign described, 
a box was delivered to each name on it. This step was 
followed up a week later by a letter which invit^ the 
prospect to call at the bank and inspect the vaults. 
Those who did not respond received another letter in 
30 days, and a final letter was sent out in 90 days. 

The expense of this campaign was about $3,300 and, 
while the first year's new rentals amounted to only 
$1,200, the renewals and the general increase in busi- 
ness helped to make this campaign a decided success. 

These plans perhaps are not adaptable to the 
general run of small banks because of the expense in- 
volved, but they indicate the type of appeal that is 



Figure M; This display advertiaemait nin in d«uly newspapers was 

one of the many attractive appeals made by one bank in an eztenaive 

spriog campaign for fur storage bumness. The aame type face for 

titles is always used by this bank. 
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effective. To the vast majority of people a safety 
deposit vault is a place for wealthy people to keep 
stocks and bonds. Hence, safety deposit advertising 
often leaves them ''cold" unless it contains a down-to- 
earth appeal. 

By placing a card headed ''Where Do You Keep 
Your Canceled Checks?" in the customer's pass book 
when left for balancing, a small Ohio bank directed 
attention to its safety deposit department. A small, 
illustrated folder describing the vault also was handed 
to each depositor. The cost of this campaign was 
small — less than $75 and was more than covered by 
the new business brought in. 

When this bank moved into a new building it was 
decided to keep the vaults open until 5 o'clock at 
night. After three years' experience it was f oimd that 
only about one half of 1% of the calls were after 4:30, 
so the closing hour was changed to that time. 

To advise customers of the change in the closing 
time, a large sign was put up in front of the vault door 
where they could not miss seeing it. It was first 
decided to make the sign read: "After October 1, 
this department will close at 4 :30 p. m.," but when it 
was consijdered that this might be taken as an abridg- 
ment of the customers' privil^es the sign was made to 
read: "After October 1, this department will be open 
until 4:30 p. m.'^ Here is specifically illustrated, by 
the way, the importance of careful copy writing, as out- 
lined in Chapter IV. 

A trust and savings bank in the Middle West secured 
more than 400 new customers for the safety deposit 
department through a year's campaign in which a 
series of five circular letters were used. In the first 
letter sent out the manager of the department 
invited the prospect to visit the vaults and requested 
a reply on an enclosed postcard (Figure 63). In 
the second letter he expressed the pleasure he took in 
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showing the vaults to prospective customers, and at 
the same time emphasized the importance of having 
adequate protection for valuable property. The other 
three letters dealt entirely with the necessity of pro- 
viding against loss and showed how the safety deposit 
service would serve this purpose. Illustrated booklets 
enclosed in each letter gave detailed information about 
the department's facilities. 

All of this advertising was sent out to a special 
mailing list that embraced prospects obtained from 
lists in the other departments and also names given the 
advertising manager from time to time by the officers 
and other employees. 

''By supplementing these letters with enclosures like 
the booklets our appeal was made doubly effective/' 
says the president of this bank. ''We foimd upon 
inquiry when the prospect visited the bank that the 
booklets relieved the letters of details that might be 
uninteresting in some cases." 

A great number of banks have found that women are 
valuable prospects for vaults. TeUing women that 
they can rent a vault on the same footing as the man 
of money usually makes the appeal effective, many 
banks have found. A brief letter or attractive booklet 
pointing out how a small drawer in the vault affords 
greater protection than a secret drawer in the desk at 
home also is often effective. 

Not long ago a Cleveland bank sent this letter 
to a selected list of women calling attention to the 
bank's adequate facilities for storing furs. 

Dear Uadam: 

Ifhen you entrust your furs to The Cleve- 
land Trust CompGuiy for summer storage you do 
so with the certainty that they will be re- 
turned to you in the Fall in perfect con- 
dition. 

The freezing atmosphere maintained oon- 
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Rccrived from the FARMERS TRUST COMPANY (Salt Dm0f D^U • nceipt 
for rental paid for •«*» rwp«i«i» Wn» m^ ^ Woti u leand by the midenicned 

Mbjeet to an the nikt and itgulatiooa of eeld Compaqy aa endoned on teid receipt and to 
aM of which niles and rriulationa the undenitned her^ cgpreiely agreca, ru^ 

■Ian arfmoMlMgg to half itoeivcd..-_fccy» of laid Safe Depoiit BOK. 



Wi 



IndianapoHa, Ind»,. 



.19. 



.hereby certify that all the property plaoed or stored in the vault of 



the FARMERS TRUST COMPANY (Sufft Dapoaft Dap*t) in purmanoe of the letting above 
mentioned, has been withdiawn thae fio iu, and it now in the ownar'a foil poneerion. all 
dafam acainet the fiabUity of aaid Company therefore being waived acoordfaigly. 



Figure 65: Here is a card which has greatly fadlitated the work of 

one bank's safe deposit department and saved time and money. It 

r epr esen ts both a contract and a source of information. 
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Figure 66: This^theotfaerdde of the card shown in Figure 65, permits 
the bank to keep much valuable information in the files, where it is 

referred to frequently. 
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stantly In our oold storage vaults is a 
positive safeguard against damage by moths ; 
fireproof oonstruction and an armed guard » 
every minute of the day and ni^t» prevent 
loss by fire or theft. Every safeguard em- 
ployed is based on "banking standards" 
of safety, and guaranteed by the oombined 
resources of this institution — - over 
<68,000,000. 

Years of experience in the successful 
operation of a cold fur storage plant and our 
recently enlarged facilities backed by Cleve- 
land Trust Company standards of safety and 
efficiency are well worth your serious con- 
sideration. 

Call Prospect 1500 — or Erie 280. 

An attractive display ran in the women's pages of 
the newspapers (Figure 64). This campaign brought 
himdreds of women to the bank. Many of them pre- 
viously had not known that the bank 8);ored furs. 
The banky of coursoi capitalized the opportunity to 
win the good will of the visitors and much new busi- 
ness for other departments was created without any 
great amount of expense. 

A southern bank followed a similar plan and in 
addition sent a folder containing a schedule of storage 
rates. The bank also offered to have a representative 
call at residences and take any article of value to the 
vaults. The business in this bank was increased to 
such an extent that additions had to be made to the 
vault and the investment now is $72^000. At the time 
of the investigation made in preparing this volume 
the receipts were $25,000 a year; expenses $16,000. 

A small western trust company sends out 1,000 
letters annually to a selected list of patrons informing 
each that an art calendar has been reserved for him 
and will be delivered free if called for within 10 days. 
When a patron calls he is told that the calendars are 
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Figure 67: The same bank that uaes the cards shown in Figures 65 and 

66» also uses this form to record the appointment of a deputy. It is 

a further precautioa in protecting the valuables in the vaults. 
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Figure 68: Note the difference in the arrangement of the printing oo 

this, the other side of the card shown in Figure 67. This card is of 

yellow stock to distinguish it from the others, which are white. 
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in the basement and can be secured by applying to 
the attendant. 

Once in the basement the visitor is confronted by a 
bewildering array of massive iron railings^ polished 
steel doors, and deposit boxes both large and small. 
He is invited to look over this equipment by the 
attendant, who explains it. 

A Maryland trust company annually invites many 
prospects to call at the bank and receive a souvenir. 
Not long ago it gave leather-bound memorandum 
books to the men and flowers to the women. In order 
to get the gifts the visitors were obliged to walk the 
entire length of the main lobby to a point where the 
new vaults could be easily seen. There was a great 
deal of curio^ty manifested in the vaults and attendants 
showed the visitors through them explaining that 
boxes could be secured at rentals ranging from $2 to $20 
a year. The result was that rentals were increased 
more than $800. 

Even these methods probably will prove ^too elab- 
orate in their entirety for the bank which has only 
200 or 300 safety deposit boxes. But they illustrate 
the importance of a definite and constructive appeal 
in devdoping new business. It is not merely the fact 
that a bank increases business for the vaults that 
counts, but rather that it creates leads which often 
will bring more business to the other departments. 

Safety deposit service is an outstanding feature of 
nearly every trust company and it often can be made 
a strong influence in getting other trust business. In 
developing trust business an Ohio bank makes it a 
point to continue close relations with a lawyer in 
handling any trust that he develops for it. Not long 
ago this bank issued a catalog of private law libraries 
and sent it to many lawyers in its city and nearby 
towns. This catalog proved to be a valuable ac- 
quisition to the reference works of all the lawyers and 



This Certificate when prbsbntbo at our safe 

DEPOSIT VAULTS. ENTITLES THE HOLDER THEREOF TO 

FOUR MONTHS FREE RENTAL 

ON ACCOUNT OP FIRST YEAR'S RENTAL OF ONE SAFE 
DEPOSIT BOX. RANGING IN PRICE FROM THREE DOLLARS 
TO FORTY DOLLARS PER ANNUM. 

GREENEBAUM SAFE DEPOSIT 00. 

9 & L4 SALLE STREET 

CHICAGO 



MC anCUL BANK ElVnUNCS • WIUNI«6U)MyO«IUVAT0M1O 



Let Us Protect Your Valuables 

by placing ch«m in our Fir« and Burflar Proof Vault. 

Yo« will be more at eaie when jou have this Sadsfying Securi^. 

Safe Depodt Boxes for not $4.00 and up per year. 



WAYNE COUNTY AND HOME SAYINGS BANE 



YOU ARE INVITBD TO INSPECT THIS OOMPAirrt. 
SAFE DEPOSIT VAULT AND TO NOTE THE MOD- 
ERN EQUIPMENT AFFORDING UNCOMMON SAFETY 
AND CONVENIENCE. NO OBUOATION INCURRED. 
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Figure 69: Here are shown some endotures that make a distinct and 
individual appeal for safe deposit business. These are sent out to the 
mailhig lists and also ^ven out at the bank to customers of the various 

departments* 
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Fletcher 
Saviiig8 and Trust Company 

of Indianapolis 



If 70a vlll avail yoonalf of Out 
•BoIOMd iiiTitAtlon, It will ba 47 plaaanrt to 
■how 70a th* •qoipmant of thl» oao|»ii7*a Bmf9 
deposit dtpartoBAt. 

Toor Titit vlll bo iAtorootiJig ia 
abovlag to Just idiat lonffOia a rospoiiaiblo badk 
Ilka oora vlll go to iaaora abaolata priTao7* 
aad protootion for Ita aafa dapoait oastooftra. 



than too TOtt'll ba anxpriaad to aaa 
tliat ooBBiodioaa pri^ata aafaa iaalda oar vaalt 
eao ba rantad for about oaa oaat a dagp— at aSiiah 
ooat QO ooa oaa afford to risk loaa of tliair 
Taluabla papara, araa if tba7 hava onl7 iJoaxuraAoa 
polloiaa. 

If 70a ara a ouitooiar of aa7 othar 
dapartaaant, I baliava 70U will qppraoiata ttaa 
adrantaga of hariagpaafa dapoait aoooBmodatiooa in 
tba aagw bamc, alao tha groond floor oonvaxxiaaoa. 

But ragardlaaa of abaOiar 70a oaad thia 
protaotion — oont in aad aaa thia oodaro firaproof 
and borglarproof aafa dapoait Tapcilt. Will 70a 
plaaaa favor b» with a rapl7 aa tha aoolooad oard ? 

Oordiall7 7aurs9 



Muagar 8afa sapoait Dapt. ^[^^ 



CAPITAL ONB AND A HALF MILLION DOLLARS 



Figure 70: This letter, sent to a large list of prospects, brought many 
visitors and a substantial amount of new business to the safe deposit 
department. Note the reference to the "enclosed card" — Figure 63 — 

and the use of the second person. 
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the bank received many expressions of appreciation. 
It also induced many lawyers to visit the bank and 
inquire about its trust services. In this way more 
than S250,000 in new business was created within 
a year. 

Not long ago the head of a trust company in the 
south was asked by a customer what the bank meant 
by "fiduciary relations.'' The banker saw in this 
inquiry an opportimity to make the meaning of its 
trust services clearer to many. This is how he an- 
swered a question that usually puzzles 7 out of any 
10 men in a special booklet he got out on the subject. 

The trust department's relations with its customers are known 
as '^fiduciary," which is another way of saying that faith is the 
trust department's stock in trade. 

When a man dies or goes away on a joum^, or loses his full 
mental faculties by reason of age, ilhiess, or other causes, some 
agency must usually be employed which will be as faithful to 
him as he would be to himself. 

When a corporation bonds itself to many investors, some trustee 
usuaUy must be appointed who will be satisfactory to those in- 
vestors as a faithful representative of their interests; and there 
are other business relations in which the services of a disinterested 
and faithful agency are valuable to the parties concerned. 

For the purpose of brevity, I will leave these business trusts 
out of the question for the present, and devote myself to the 
personal services of the trust department. 

This trust company ought to be executor under your will. 
Because, 

1. You must appoint an executor or the Probate Court will 
appoint an administrator for you at your death. And how can 
you know who that administrator will be? 

2. Your executor must be trustworthy now and certain to 
continue trustworthy for years. 

3. Your executor must be capable and continue capable. 

4. Your executor must be on the job and stay there. 

5. No human being that you know, however loved and trusted, 
can fill all of these specifications. You can, of course, keep the 
5% executor's fee ''in the familsr" by appointing your wife or 
your son, but some perfectly natural error in judgment on the 
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part of sach an ezecator mayloost your Mtate 10 times the fee 
thus saved. 

6. A trust company, whfle not infallible, is less likely to miss 
on any of the points I have outlined than any individual. If it 
does, by any remote chance, make a slip, its entire capital, 
surplus, and undivided profits (we have over eight millions) will 
have to be wiped out before tiie estate can lose one penny. 

7. This trust company, so trust examiners say, is as care- 
ful as any executor now handh'ng estates, and more careful than 
many of them. 

By will, to take effect after your death or by deed during your 
life, you may create a trust, that is, give mon^, securities, or 
other property to this trust company as trustee. We can be in- 
structed to hold, manage, invest, reinvest and pay net income 
to some third party or parties. 

The fact that the law permits a man to do this makes it pos- 
sible for him to protect his women and children against business 
risks, designing persons, or their own inefficiency, and at the same 
time to insure their receiving all that he has to give them. 

This direct and simple answer aroused so much 
interest that it was later printed in artistic booklets 
and widely distributed. 

The personal influence of the oflicers and the 
reputation of the bank obviously is of first importance 
in securing trust business. But in all trust companies 
something more is necessary. 

Here again, we have the same vital problem of 
picking the right appeal and then making use of it in a 
way of particular interest to the prospect. With each 
branch of banking the details vary, but the funda- 
mentals remain the same. 



CHAPTER XV 

I 
HOW TO INCREASE DEPOSITS THROUGH 

THRIFT CLUBS 

FOLLOWING a 30-day thrift campaign in which 
newspaper advertising was supplemented by 
illustrated personal letters and attractive sou- 
venir pass books, a bank in a South Carolina city of 
26,000 secured 6,311 Christmas savings accoimts 
averaging $36.08. The cost of the advertising was $250. 
Of the $227,700.88 secured, 32% was transferred to 
the regular savings department after the Christmas 
checks were sent out, and a large portion of the balance 
was left in the special thrift club fund by the depositors. 

The newspaper displays — ^flashing brief messages 
that ui^ed savings — ^were attractively illustrated with 
pictures suggesting the Christmas spirit. This adver- 
tising was started about December 1 and ran until 
January 1. 

The first letter, enclosing the souvenir pass book, 
was sent out about the middle of December. Another 
letter of acknowledgment and encouragement was 
sent when the accoimt was opened. At the close of the 
year a third letter was put out. In it the bank urged the 
depositor to lay aside a part of the money on deposit 
for a regular savings account, and enclosed a voucher 
form so that the depositor could designate the amount 
to be transferred to a regular savings account and the 
aijaount to be paid to him in cash at once. 

This plan created so much new business that the 
bank organized a separate department and appointed 
a special clerk to handle the accoimts. This, to- 
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gether with the advertismg, naturally increased the 
expense, but the added cost was considered insignificant 
when set up against the broader good will, the number 
of new faces brought to the bank, and the general 
benefit to the community. 

Banks in all parts of the coimtry, investigation dis- 
closed, have exploited the Christmas savings club idea 
with success. Everyone spends money at Christmas 
time more freely perhaps than at any other season, and 
the banks have capitalized this tendency in attracting 
cash to the vaults. 

The success of a plan of this type rests in a large 
measure oi|i the conditions peculiar to the town in- 
volved and also on the competition of other banks. 
Since nearly all banks promote thrift clubs of one kind 
or another, the banker who expects to get the best 
retiuns from one must be constantly watching for 
novel and forceful appeals. 

The remarkable success of the plan with the South 
Carolina bank already mentioned was due chiefly to 
the fact that it encountered no competition on Christ- 
mas savings from any bank nearer than 20 miles. 

The influence of competition is interestingly ex- 
hibited, however, in the case of an Illinois bank in a 
manufacturing city of 75,000. This bank spent $400 
in advertising along much the same lines as did the 
South Carolina bank, but secured only 4,000 depositors. 
The total deposits obtained totaled $65,000, of which 
38% eventually was turned into the regular savings 
department. The two other banks in the city also 
had Christmas savings clubs the total deposits of which 
exceeded $350,000. 

The plan of handling the accounts apparently is about 
the same in all clubs of this type. Payments are received 
in increasing amounts from 1 cent to 10 cents as a 
miniTmim and ranging upward to deposits of 50 cents, 
$1, and $5, a week. Sometimes, however, the method 
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is reversed and the largest single deposit is made the 
first week, and the size of the deposit gradually de- 
creases. Pass books are numbered in the order the 
accounts are opened, and cards corresponding to the 
pass books are filed in numerical order and segregated 
according to the manner of making payments. When 
a deposit is made all the work that is necessary is to 
check the space opposite the amount printed in the pass 
book and on the cards. 

A PLAN THAT BUILT UP A THRIFt CLUB OF NEARLY 
20.000 MEMBERS IN TWO YEARS 

When using a consistent advertising drive on 
regular savings, a bank can pave the way for its thrift 
club and also gain general publicity. The club 
advertises itself through its members when they are 
satisfied with the service given by the bank. They 
tell their neighbors and other friends about it and this 
usually results in a material increase in deposits. 

A trust and savings company in a western city 
secured 6,000 members the first year and 13,300 the 
second year with a campaign of this type. The terri- 
tory surroxmding the bank was circularized with form 
letters, and street car cards were used extensively for a 
period of two months. In the second year the circular 
letter campaign cost the bank approximately $500. 
In addition to the letters, one-page circulars were dis- 
tributed in the office buildings near the bank. The 
movement grew to such an extent through the influence 
of members of the club that the bank decided to stop 
advertising in the third year because of lack of facilities 
to handle the large niunber of depositors. Neverthe- 
less, 9,300 members were enrolled the third year. 

A careful check revealed that 16% of the money 
accmnulated by the club during the third year was 
transferred to regular savings accoimts. With no 
expense for advertising during that year, and with an 
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increased volume of deposits, a small but welcome 
profit was realized directly from the Christmas savings 
club accounts. While such a club may be of little 
value from the dollars-and-cents viewpoint for the 
first few years, it is almost always sure to develop 
direct returns eventually, as indicated by this instance. 

"This profit is, of course, small," said the cashier, 
"but it indicates that the plan will produce some- 
thing more directly profitable than getting people 
acquainted with the bank. However, we believe that 
getting people in compensates us for all the costs of 
the club." 

For several years a bank in a thriving industrial city, 
situated in a rich farming section, has spent approxi- 
mately SI, 000 on a 30-day campaign for Christmas 
savings accoimts. It advertised with full page news- 
paper displays, "movie" cards and circulars. 

"I wouldn't do without the club if it cost the bank 
twice that amount," the head of this bank said. 
"The results may be intangible, but getting people to 
come in and getting them interested in this institution 
while educating them to save regularly is all but 
invaluable." 

These general campaigns usually attract chiefly 
women and children, salaried workers, and the rank 
and file of the wage earners. Many bankers, recog- 
nizing these facts, have helped to organize separate and 
distinct groups of Christmas savers, but handling aU 
as members of the regular Christmas sayings club. 

Practically every employer is anxious to have his 
employees save money and consequently a bank finds 
hearty cooperation ready for plans of this type. A 
large savings bank and trust company in St. Louis 
began in 1915 to organize savings groups in the larger 
industrial and commercial organizations. Three groups 
were formed the first year, 11 the second, and 17 
the third. 
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The firms in which the clubs were organized, to- 
gether with the amounts deposited, are as follows: 

1915 

The Glebe-Democrat $ 8,228.82 

Frisco lines 10,132.87 

Skinner & Kennedy 1,280.06 

$19,641.75 

1916 

Frisco lines $12,655.39 

TheGkb^Denwcrat 6,325.44 

Edw. WestenTea & Coflfee Co 727.31 

Missouri Pacific Railway 1,219.65 

American Central Insurance Co 3,074.40 

Wheeling Corrugating Co 1,160.50 

Con. P. Curran Printing Co 2,537.00 

Wabash Railway Company 373.50 

Frank Adam ElectricCo 185.62 

Wilson Printing Company. . / 805.20 



/ 



S29,064.01 

1917 (Estimated) 

Frisco lines S11|000.00 

The Olobe-Democrai 7,500.00 

Wilson Printing Company 2,000.00 

Harris Polk Hat Company 2,706.00 

Hess A Culbertson 3,600.00 

Missouri Pacific Railway Co 2,600.00 

General Electric Company 2,750.00 

American Central Insurance Co. (Vacation Fund) 1,500.00 

American Central Insurance Co. (Christmas Fund) .... 2,500.00 

Con. P. Curran Printing Co 2,400.00 

Wabash Railway Company 1,375.00 

Laclede Steel Company (Madison) 9,000.00 

Laclede Steel Company (St. Louis) 500.00 

Frank Adam Electric Company 400.00 

$49,831.00 

In most of these concerns the savers organize a club, 
elect officers, and turn over the deposits to one of 
these officers, who takes them to the bank. When 
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the money cannot be delivered in this way, runners 
are sent out from the bank to collect the deposits. In 
some firms certain sums are regularly deducted from 
the wages of the depositor by the cashier. 

In the sixth year of its Christmas savings club plan, 
a national bank in a manufactiuing city of 20,000 
seciu'ed 4,000 members, and the accoimts had a yearly 
average of $45. At the end of the year 30% of the 
money thus accumulated was deposited in regular 
savings accounts and a considerable portion of the 
money was retained in the club fund as well. During 
that year the bank's deposits increased $1,092,150. 

During the first four years this bank advertised only 
in the newspapers, in which it used occasional displays 
on savings. When the fifth club was organized the 
cashier gave considerable attention to its members. 
He sent them letters and circulars and reenf orced these 
with regular newspaper displays emphasizing the im- 
portance of saving regularly. The Christmas club 
and the advertising methods used in connection with 
it had a gratifying effect on total deposits. Their 
increase was as follows: First year, $1,106,725; second 
year, $1,239,280; third year, $1,466,946; fourth year, 
$1,659,310; fifth year, $2,751,460. 

IS IT BEST TO HAVE DEPOSITORS CALL IN PERSON FOR 
THEIR THRIFT CLUB MONEY? 

It is evident that the Christinas club in this bank, 
as in hundreds of others, was a vital factor in building 
business. In all the banks investigated the volume of 
deposits increased with each year's campaign, thus 
helping the bank to extend its activities along new lines. 

Most banks require members of thrift clubs to call 
to make their withdrawals. Aside from getting the 
depositor into the bank, and thus within range of 
personal solicitation, this plan saves the cost of postage 
in mailing out checks. However, an Indiana bank 



Figure 71: Thia punch caid for keeping track of Cbiiatnuw laving* 
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having several thousand members in its thrift club, 
mails them checks at the end of 50 weeks, enclosing 
form letters encouraging regular saving. 

^This is service that the depositor appreciates, and 
at the same time we are soliciting his further busi- 
ness,'' says an officer of this bank. 

As in many other banks throughout the country, this 
club is operated with a pimch-card system (Figure 71). 
While there is practically no way to detect or check 
up on an error by this system, except by going through 
the books in which deposits are recorded — a long and 
tedious job — ^it is generally recognized as being an 
economical method. 

In small towns results are sometimes more quickly 
apparent than in large cities. In the first year of its 
club, and using the pxmch-card system, a national 
bank in an agricultural commimity of 4,000 paid out 
more than $15,000. This money had a marked effect 
on the retail business of the locality. Several mer- 
chants came to the bank after the holidays and told 
how the club money helped to increase their Christmas 
sales. One dry goods, merchant, for instance, de- 
clared one day^s sales increased $2,500 immediately 
after the club members were paid and it was also 
reported many overdue accounts were settled with the 
Christmas checks. 

This bank retained less than 15% of the money the 
first year, but by consistent advertising about thrift in 
the local weekly newspapers and in two moving 
picture theaters, it succeeded in holding approximately 
50% of the club fund the third year in regular savings 
accounts. 

Christmas clubs, of course, reach their top level in 
the middle of December, and then usually drop to a 
low level, only to be gradually built up again. To 
keep deposits of this type uniform the year around a 
bank must create an alternating peak. This usually 
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can be done effectively with a vacation club that pays 
out in June or July. 

Investigation showed that in promoting vacation 
dubsy more vigorous advertising methods usually are 
required than in handling Christmas clubs. By dis- 
playing attractive advertisements in newspapers and 
street cars, and by circularizing a list of prospects with 
a series of letters, a bank in Ohio secured more than 
1,000 members in a vacation club. At that time it 
had 4,075 members in its Christmas club. 

To handle the new accounts this bank provided one 
large room in the basement for both of the clubs. 
In many cases members of one club also joined the 
other. The chart in Figure 73 shows how the alternat- 
ing peak helps the bank maintain uniformity in 
deposits of club funds. 

Clubs of this nature have exceptional value as 
educational mediums, many bankers have foimd. They 
often develop regular savers and produce business that 
might never be secured by other methods. 

Success with Christmas savings clubs prompted a 
bank in the east to organize a year-round thrift club. 
By presenting unique appeals in its newspaper and 
street car advertising copy, such as ''make yoiu* baby 
a charter member," "your cow can join this thrift 
club," ''start an account for yom* chickens in this 
thrift club," and the like, this bank gained county- 
wide attention. A number of form letters and book- 
lets containing similar appeals were sent to prospects. 
As a result of the campaign 1,100 joined the club 
within nine months and the average size of each 
account was $22. One of the advertisements is 
shown in Figure 74. 

In many cases accounts were attracted from distant 
points. One woman, for example, wrote from a town 
23 miles away and enclosed a $10 bill, asking that it 
be placed to the credit of her baby. The bank wrote 



Figure 74: Above U thown the year's fiiul advertitement of ttw 
ChrUtmA* Club of a get-ahead bank in Indiana. Snappy, attractive 
advertising like this is used thraughoat the entire year to promote 
ccaununi^ thrift, and it has proved an effective buiiixai builder. 
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BankSy civic organizations^ and employers in many 
cities have worked out joint thrift campaigns that 
have increased the savings habit of the commmiity. 
Within 30 days 762 new savings accounts were opened 
in the banks of Chattanooga as the result of a care- 
fully planned campaign for the promotion of thrift by 
the Chattanooga chapter of the American Institute of 
Banking. The idea back of this campaign was one 
that banks in many cities can use profitably. 

An advisory committee of well known citizens was 
formed, thus making the plan a sort of conmiunity 
project. Bankers, employers, ministers, school teach- 
ers, clubs, and newspapers cooperated. All the general 
advertising medimns were used and several forms of 
savings contests were conducted. Coupons were issued 
good for a deposit of 50 cents providing the depositor 
agreed to increase his account to $20 and carry a 
balance of at least that much for one year. Thirty 
thousand of these coupons were distributed among 
factories and schools and from house to house. 

This campaign cost approximately $730. An im- 
mediate gain of 23% in savings deposits was recorded — 
an increase of 70% over the same period of the previous 
year. One bank alone obtained 200 accoimts, rep- 
resenting a gain of 167% over the corresponding 
period of the previous year. 

As most of these incidents go to show, building 
business for a bank is much the same sort of task as 
building business for a factory or for a store. Many 
different clean avenues lead to the common goal of 
increased profits, and it is wise to use as many as 
possible of them at the same time. 
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THE SORT OF SERVICE THAT 
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Chapter XVI. Mercantile Trust Company, St. Louis, 
Missouri; Guaranty Trust and Savings Baiik, Los Angeles, 
California; Bankers Trust Company, New York City; First 
National Bank, Cleveland, Ohio; Highland Park State Bank, 
Detroit, Michigan; Bank of North Lake, North Lake, Wis- 
consin; Bank of Burlington, Burlington, Wisconsin. 

Chapter XVII. Northern Trust Company, Chicago; 
Crocker National Bank, San Francisco, California; Union 
Trust Company, St. Louis, Missouri; Cleveland Trust Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio; First National Bank, Chicago. 

Chapter XVIII. State Bank of Chicago, Chicago; 
Mississippi Valley Trust Company, St. Louis, Missouri; 
National Bank of Commerce, St. Louis, Missouri; Fayette 
National Bank, Connersville, Indiana; Central Manufac- 
turing District Bank, Chicago. 

Chapter XIX. Bloomington National Bank, Blooming- 
ton, Indiana; Farmers National Bank, Shelbyville, Indiana; 
Continental and Commercial Bank, Chicago; Fletcher Sav- 
ings Bank and Trust Company, Indianapolis, Indiana; 
National Farmers Bank, Owatonna, Minnesota; Old 
National Bank, Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 

Chapter XX. Second National Bank, Toledo, Ohio; 
National Bank of Syracuse, Syracuse, New York; Water- 
town National Bank, Watertown, New York; St. Louis 
Union Trust Company, St. Louis, Missouri; Second National 
Bank, Toledo, Ohio; First National Bank, Chicago. 



CHAPTER XVI 
ORGANIZING A NEW-BUSINESS DEPARTMENT 

THE president and secretary of a large middle 
western trust company recently visited 22 large 
banks and 15 small banks in search of efifective 
business methods. 

''The one, big, outstanding result of my trip/' he 
says, ''was the value of a new-business department in 
strengthening service, handling the advai;ising, and 
buying supplies/' 

A new-business department was organized in his 
bank and placed in charge of a junior officer who 
previously had supervised the advertising. In addi- 
tion to attending to the publicity, this man's new 
duties consisted of purchasing printing and stationery 
supplies, obtaining regular reports from the different 
departments on new and closed accounts, and enlisting 
the support of the stockholders, the directors, and the 
banking staff in personal solicitation for new business. 
Instead of the haphazard methods that formerly 
characterized the bank's direct advertising, the new- 
business department developed methods like those 
outlined in Part II and employed them for the up- 
building of each department. 

The purchase of supplies was standardized. Sam- 
ples of the printed forms used by the bank were 
pasted in a scrap book and identified by numbers. 
Provision was made for the careful storage of all this 
material in a room in the basement and a junior clerk 
was hired to look after it, to check incoming and out- 
going supplies, and to handle incidental duties. 
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Catalogs and samples of di£ferent kinds of papw, 
together with prices were secured from the supply 
houses. All of this material was filed and listed in a 
card index. The head of the new-business depart- 
menty therefore, also did the work of a purchasing agent. 

During the first year this plan saved more than 
$3,000 on the purchase of forms for the coimting room, 
and advertising supplies like booklets, letters, and sou- 
venirs. It helped also to concentrate the e]q)enditure 
for advertising along right lines and to improve the 
quality of the copy, because the information gathered 
from the different departments pointed the surest way 
to use new appeals. 

An old and valued depositor, for example, suggested 
to a teller the possibilities for new business growing 
out of a big real estate transaction. The teller sent 
the suggestion to the new-business manager. He went 
out and talked to the men back of the deal and then 
submitted the result of his investigation to the officers. 
Through the personal influence of an officer and two 
directors a new account of $70,000 was secured. 

HOW A NEW-BUSINESS DEPARTMENT OFTEN CAN SAVE 

FOR OTHER DEPARTMENTS 

In addition to the advantages usually derived from 
placing publicity in charge of a special officer in big 
banks, or a special clerk in small banks, the new-busi- 
ness department is valuable if for no other reason than 
for the saving usually made in buying supplies. 

For example, every printed form and every envelop 
used by a trust company of St. Louis in its 11 depart- 
ments carries on its face an indication of the department 
in which it is to be used, how many times it has been 
reordered, the quantity last ordered, the date of the 
last order, and the number of the cabinet and shelf 
where the stock can be found. 

The new-business department determined that the 
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general banking department would never need more 
than 400 different forms, so that department was 
assigned numbers from 1 to 400. The real estate 
department was given 401 to 700, the savings depart- 
ment from 701 to 800, and so on, in series, for the 
11 departments. 

An example of how this plan works out is shown by 
examining a blank used for notifications of telegraph 
charges. In inconspicuous type in the lower left 
hand comer is printed: 'Torm 84b 3^M 1-16 Cl Si." 
The ^'84" means that it is a general banking depart- 
ment form, 84 being within the range of the form 
numbers of that department; the small letter ''b" 
means that the present is the third order placed 
for this blank, which gives a line on the rapidity of 
consumption. The first order was Form 84, and the 
next was 84a. The next characters indicate that the 
bank ordered 500 (M^) ^ January, 1916, and that 
the stock will be found on shelf No. 1 of cabinet No. 1. 

Though the cabinets in which the supplies are kept 
are practically dustproof, the new-business depart- 
ment opens packages only as they are needed for 
current use, keeping the remainder of each order 
wrapped, or in boxes. Since deeds, leases, warranty 
deeds, and other forms of this sort are expensive, they 
are ordered in small quantities. With such forms 
involved even a Uttle waste often will run into con- 
siderable money. 

By keeping all the stock of each form together, 
the possibiUty of reordering forms already on hand is 
reduced. A strict rule also is in force against issuing 
the last of any form before a reorder has been placed. 
Before reordering the form must be O. KM for any 
changes by the department using it. The department 
keeps a record of each form in a looseleaf book. 

It has been found possible in many cases to save 
money by giving larger orders at one time. For 
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example, the bank ordered 50,000 copies of one form, 
for which it paid $36.50. Before the next order was 
placed the price of paper and other materials had gone 
up sharply. Experience indicated that 75,000 copies 
would not be too many of this form to order at one 
time. By taking that quantity the paper stock cost 
less proportionately. The new order cost $52.50 — 
an increase over the previous order of about 3 cents 
a thousand, in spite of the increase in prices. 

In ordering envelops, a similar plan is followed, 
except that orders often are placed in what might be 
termed "odd lots." For example, envelops are 
ordered in lots of 251,000. The extra 1,000 envelops 
often gives the department a lower rate, as quotations 
on orders of 250,000 to 500,000 usually are lower than 
on 250,000 or less. On the envelops the form nimiber, 
quantity, and other data is printed on the upper right 
hand comer, where the postage stamp will cover it. 

HOW ONE NEW-BUSINESS MANAGER CUT COSTS ON 
PRINTED MATTER AND ADVERTISING CUTS 

In addition to the forms a great quantity of printed 
advertising matter is purchased. Much of this adver- 
tising is illustrated and cuts are used frequently. 

These cuts are filed numerically, without reference 
to the subject or the department. The proofs of the 
cuts are pasted in looseleaf scrap books which are 
indexed according to departments. 

In each cut cabinet there is a ruled slip upon which 
anyone removing a cut must write the number, to 
whom sent, and the date, and in a colimm headed 
•'Returned," there is a space for the date on which it 
comes back. At frequent intervals these slips are 
checked, and if there are any cuts out that should have 
been returned, steps are taken to bring them in. 

''We are especially careful,'' says the manager of this 
new-business department, "in the preparation of much 
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of our advertising matter^ not to use names and data 
that are likely to change. Some advertising is as good 
one season as another. All advertising of this type is 
filed in a manner similar to that used for other printed 
matter. On the door of each cabinet where surplus 
advertising printing is filed is a pocket in which there 
is placed a specimen of everything contained in that 
cabinet. We write on a sample the nmnber of the 
cabinet and the shelf where it will be found, and so 
save time by not having to look through every cabinet 
and shelf for what we want. 

''This system has saved us a lot of time and money. 
It practically runs itself. Our printing bills, especially 
as they relate to advertising, have been cut down 
considerably." 

Let us turn to another factor that has been e£fectively 
developed by a new-business department — ^the co- 
operation of employees, from the office boy to the 
president. The experience of the Guaranty Trust 
and Savings Bank of Los Angeles illustrates how this 
is accomplished. 

The new-business department of this bank not long 
ago offered monthly rewards for suggestions on im- 
proving its advertising and service and in eliminating 
waste. It offered $5 for the best suggestion, $3 for 
the next best, and so on. Sixty suggestions were 
handed in during the first month by the employees 
and turned over to the new-business department. 
The following month the nmnber increased and now it 
is not uncommon to receive several suggestions daily 
from each department. All suggestions of value are 
sent to the officers. This has created direct lines of 
commimication between the head of the new-business 
department and members of other departments. 

''Our new-business department," sajrs the manager, 
"is better equipped than any other department to 
extend service to patrons. We have organized the 
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department so that the entire staff can be used tem- 
porarily to relieve a congestion of work in other depart- 
ments. For instance, if the savings department needs 
another teller in an emergency, I can send one of my 
men." 

To make this department's work most effective, the 
bank has followed this plan: 

1. Granting to the manager of the department 

more than ordinary executive authority. 

2. Locating the department at a strategic point in 

the lobby. 

3. Urging the cooperation of all employees. 

The general improvement of the bank's service is one 
of its chief duties, and its quarters are located at a point 
in the lobby from which the new-business staff can see 
the tellers waiting upon customers. 

IN THIS BANK THE NEW-BUSINESS DEPARTMENT GETS 
THE COOPERATION OF ALL EMPLOYEES 

To arouse and sustain interest among the bank 
officers their assistance is secured. One of the vice- 
presidents, for instance, is consulted on newspaper 
advertising and news items; another's views are sought 
on all special plans, such as Christmas campaigns. 
When general service is under consideration the new- 
business manager confers with the cashier. 

Employees of this bank are required to take a 
written examination once a month. The questions 
are prepared by the manager of the new-business 
department, and, after they are approved by the 
cashier, are sent to the employees, who have one week 
in which to return them with their answers. This plan 
has produced remarkably satisfactory results in im- 
proving the work of all the departments. A typical 
set of examination questions, with answers, follows : 

Question 1. If you are asked if this bank is ''safe, 
how should you answer? 
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Answer. To answer the question properly the em- 
ployee should set forth a few reasons why the bank is 
safe. For instance: ''This bank has had over 20 
years of successful banking experience; it has a capital 
and surplus of over $2,000,000; it is conservatively 
managed by men of long experience; it has a strong 
directorate of local business men; its loans are all 
amply secured by first mortgages on real estate, or 
high grade bonds, or other sound collateral. This 
bank never speculates." 

Question 2. If a depositor asks you to make out a 
deposit ticket, what do you say? If you decline, state 
the reasons you give the depositor. 

Answer. To answer this question properly, the 
employee should address the patron along the follow- 
ing lines: 'Tor your security this ticket should be in 
your own handwriting. There can never be a dispute 
if you make out the ticket. I will check it over and 
thus eliminate any chance of there being more or less 
than the amoimt indicated. This ticket is always pre* 
served in your files and you can refer to it at any time 
you desire." 

If patrons are illiterate or incapacitated the employee 
should assist them, being careful to explain just how 
the ticket is filled out, so that, if possible, the patron 
can fill out a ticket for himself the next time he calls to 
deposit fimds. 

Question 3. A stranger calling at your window asks 
to know if any money has been telegraphed to him? 
How do you direct him? 

Answer. To Mr. Robinson at window number 4. 
The employee should always give explicit directions. 
Under no circumstances should a stranger be mis- 
directed, for if his first impression of the bank's service 
is unfavorable he is not likely to open an account. 

Question 4. How should you treat information 
about bank business or the business of its depositors? 
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Answer. Confidentially— under every circumstanee 
and contUtion — ^with no exceptions. 

Question 5. If you have knowledge or a well- 
founded suspicion of any wroi^ doing or failure to 
perform duty on the part of any employee, whereby 
tile bank will be injured, what is your duty? 

Answer. To report all facts at once to the officer in 
ohai^ of your department. 

"In the development of employee cooperation, in 
the intelligent direction of publicity expenditure, and 
in the preparation of copy, our new-business special 
bureau has effected large economies and accompliahed 
distinctive results which we have found it impossible 
to get in any other way," says an officer of this bank. 
"It also saves the time of the officers by reheving them 
of numerous interviews with salesmen and solicitors. 
Xhese visitors appreciate considerate treatment and 
are more inclined to boost for our bank." 



It is evident, in short, that one of the most important 
steps to take in securing new accoimts is to place the 
proposition in the hands of a special department, or at 
'least in the hands of an officer who can give the prob- 
lem sufficient study and attention. 

By following this plan the new-business department 
of a middle western trust company has created a con- 
siderable volume of new business. The department 
fionsists of a vice-president, who is in general charge, a 
5er, two staff men, and a stenographer. With 
tception of the vice-president all are engaged 
ively in going after new business, 
is desirable in organizing this sort of a depart- 
to select men who have a thorough knowledge of 
ank's poUcy, a wide acquaintance, and con- 
ble ability as salesmen," said the vice-president. 
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''The members of our new-business bureau meet 
twice a month and the record of all work accomplished 
in the preceding two weeks is read into the minutes, 
together with the names of prospects and suggestions 
on how to increase deposits." 

The names of prospects and the data concerning 
them is kept in a card index. On the card is written 
the date, the name, the address, and the business of the 
prospect, and the department in which he probably 
will be most interested. At the upper right hand 
comer of the card, is a number indicating the file 
where more complete information about the prospect 
can be found. 

This information is gained in many different ways. 
A great deal of it is gathered by the solicitors attached 
to the department. Occasionally the bank's officers 
supply valuable leads. Frequently old customers 
make profitable suggestions and sometimes they bring 
their friends into the bank. The new-business depart* 
ment meets both old and new customers, explains the 
bank's services in detail, and offers special assistance. 

When the desired information about a prospect is 
placed before the new-business manager he dictates 
a complete report to the stenographer, who also takes 
care of the files. Space is provided in this report for 
the date of sending a letter, or of making a call by a 
representative who is named, and a description of the 
final disposition of the situation. If the information 
relates to an especially attractive account, it is also 
filed in the tickler. 

In this way the department always keeps a line on 
a large number of prospects. If a name is mentioned 
to the manager as a possibility for new business he 
first refers to the index or tickler file to find out if he 
already has the prospect listed. If not, a new card is 
made out and a solicitor is sent out to secure complete 
information concerning the prospect. 
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Figure 76: This simple card form is oonadered indispensable to the 

work of the new-business department of an eastern trust company. 

As you see, much valuable data can be kept in small space. 
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Figure 77: The other side of the card shown in Figure 76 provides 

■pace for an accurate record which helps the department to proceed 

with precision and promptness in getting accounts. 
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Prospect cards are arranged in alphabetical order, 
while under the head of '^Subject Matter Memoranda" 
detailed information about prospects is arranged by 
the days of the month, according to the date deter- 
mined for a call upon the prospect. For example, if a 
representative calls on H. J. Manley on Monday, 
April 10, and is told that Friday, April 14, would be a 
more favorable day for an interview, the Manley data 
is filed under the 14th. In this way the solicitor always 
is armed with detailed information that helps to land 
the customer. Ordinarily the data is not filed more 
than a month in advance (Figures 76 and 77). 

THIS NEW-BUSINESS DEPARTMENT MAKES A STRONG 
APPEAL THROUGH THE SERVICE IT 'GIVES 

In analyzing competition and in planning to meet it 
the new-business department often can perform 
another valuable function. The new-business depart- 
ment in a western bank makes out a statement, 
following each state or national call, showing how the 
resoxirces of competing banks are utilized and how 
assets are disposed of. This comparative statement, 
part of which is shown in Figure 78, is sent to the 
officers. 

Good service, perhaps, counts more than any other 
single element in securing new business and in keeping 
old customers. The methods already outlined show 
how some larger banks have won the loyalty and 
support of their working force, and enlisted their 
stockholders and directors in developing deposits. 
They illustrate how every prospect receives careful con- 
sideration, how competition is successfully met, and 
how the expense of development is controlled. These 
methods apparently do not involve cumbersome and 
unnecessary detail, and the business gained usually 
justifies the disbursement. 

Investigation indicates that returns from plans of 
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Figure 78: This comparative statement ahows how the new-buitneaa 
department of one bank cooper at es with tlie officers in keeping a line on 

data also acts as a guide in launching campaigns to 
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this type are proportionately as large in smaller banks. 
The president of a Wisconsin bank in a town of 3,000 
for example, organized his department to get new 
business and ran it himself. It did not interfere with 
his other duties. At a meeting of the directors and 
stockholders he asked for their cooperation in winning 
new accounts and requested that they submit the 
names of anyone they thought could be interested in 
the bank's activities. Within a month more than 500 
names were received. The president then wrote to 
all these prospects. One of the first to respond was a 
farmer 20 miles away who wanted to borrow $4,000 
on his farm. 

"We asked him why he came to us; why he over- 
looked the bank right in his neighborhood/' says the 
president. 

"I liked that letter you sent me," the farmer an- 
swered. "You showed more real interest in my affairs 
than does the bank where I have been doing business 
for a long time." 

The president and a few directors went out to the 
prospect's farm, examined it thoroughly, and approved 
the loan application for $4,000. A few days later 
another farmer, a neighbor of the first borrower, 
heard about this service. He wanted a small loan on 
adequate security and he was accommodated. 

"This gave me the cue for fighting for a lot of new 
business that was going to my competitors," declares 
this banker. "I followed up the letters by distributing 
' a few hundred farmers' account books. These books 
aroused much interest. The next step was to focus 
attention directly on the bank as an institution of 
worth while service." 

After consulting some of the directors it was decided 
to call a meeting of farmers to be held in the country 
school house. The president of the bank proposed that 
a lecture be given by an agricultural expert who would 
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be able to tell how the account books could be used 
best. 

Arrangements were made with a professor from the 
state agricultural college and he spoke for three hours 
to a large audience of farmers. At this meeting the 
president of the bank widened his acquaintance. A 
list of all those present was made and interesting farm 
literature was sent to it from time to time. These 
methods emphasized the willingness of the bank to 
help its customers and in one year its farm business 
increased $283,000. 

This banki therefore, pursues a policy that is appli- 
cable in almost any small bank and at the same time 
it closely approaches the standards set by the highly 
developed new business bureaus of bigger banks. 

After all, new-business comes to big and little banks 
alike as the result of using about the same general 
principles. Mere size hardly ever changes principles. 



CHAPTER XVII 
PUTTING SOLICITORS ON THE RIGHT TRACK 

AN estate of $125,000 recently was placed in 

A\ charge of a western trust company, principally 

as the result of a single call made by the head of 

the new-business department on a wealthy business 

man whose name was suggested by an old customer of 

the bank. 

Armed with information obtained from the old 
customer the manager was able to approach his 
prospect with effective arguments. He knew, for 
example, that the prospect was negotiating with an- 
other trust company and that the cost of the service 
would be an important factor in landing the business. 
After he presented his bank's scdle of fees, the prospec- 
tive customer telephoned to the other bank, learned its 
fees and compared the two in the presence of the 
manager. There was but little difference, still with a 
strong talk on his bank's service the manager landed 
the business. 

In a short time this new-business department 
manager began to cultivate closer acquaintanceship of 
this new customer. He brought up the question of 
safety deposit service and rented him a $10 safe 
deposit box. Before long the customer was induced 
to visit the bond department of the bank and event- 
ually he made substantial purchases. 

During this progress no attempt was made to 
secure his commercial account, but the bank made it 
a point to place every service at his disposal He 
became a well satisfied customer and in due time 
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transferred his commercial account from a national 
bank to this trust company. 

PersonaUty, tact, and salesmanship were important 
factors in winning this prospect, but the lead provided 
by the bank's old customer, was, of course, the starting 
point. 

In many banks a special effort is made to get leads 
of this sort from customers. Cards of introduction 
have served this purpose admirably. A large bank in 
Chicago for several weeks handed to every customer of 
the savings department a card calling attention to 
the number of accoimts opened in the previous year 
and requesting depositors to help in a campaign for 
new business. An introduction blank was attached 
(Figure 79). Many customers sent relatives and 
friends to this bank to open accounts. 

A Cleveland bank obtained as satisfactory results 
with a card folded on a perforated line. One side of 
the card was in the form of an invitation to the customer 
to cooperate, while the upper half of the other side 
showed a comparison of deposits. On the lower half 
was an introduction blank (Figure 80). 

The president of a small bank in an agricultiu'al 
district of the Middle West asks his employees to be on 
the alert at all times to get new-business leads. Each 
employee is provided with a note pad upon which he 
can jot down any information he learns. These notes 
are submitted to the president every day and they 
often help him to keep track of prospects, to prepare 
arguments that will appeal to them, and to time his 
visits effectively. 

The cashier learned, for example, that a farmer was 
to sell 40 acres of land on March 1. He noted the date 
and passed it on. The president entered the informa- 
tion on his calendar under date of February 25, and 
on that day called upon the farmer. He went into 
detail on the bank's facilities and extended an invita- 
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tion to the prospect to use the director's room in which 
to liegotiate the sale* The farmer was pleased to have 
the banker take this personal interest. He accepted 
the invitation and after the sale was closed he deposited 
$4,000. 

Among other sources, newspapers, trade papers, and 
so on, often furnish valuable leads. A solicitor for a 
large trust company in the East secured an account of 
$25,000, and, eventually, business involving a much 
larger amoimt, by following up a real estate trans- 
action. He learned first about the deal in the daily 
newspapers. Then he found out the name of the 
seller through the brokers negotiating the sale. An 
interview with the seller brought out the fact that the 
deal was closed and that he was establishing new 
interests in the South. The solicitor, by pointing out 
the bank's extensive connections in the South, suc- 
ceeded in less than half an hour in getting an accoimt 
of $25,000. 

This incident illustrates only one of the many 
opportimities that often produces new business for 
this bank. When clubs are organized or corporations 
formed usually the newspapers annoimce the facts, 
and they are, therefore, logical soxurces for leads in 
getting new commercial business, this bank believes. 
Newcomers in the mercantile or industrial field also 

are solicited. 

« 

DOES IT PAY TO INVESTIGATE THE STANDING OF PROS- 
PECTS BEFORE GOING AFTEBflBUSINESSr 

There is a wide difference of opinion among bankers 
as to the best methods of approaching prospects. 
Some banks allow solicitors to go after business in a 
haphazard fashion. They are not required to make 
any special preparation for interviews and the question 
of credit generally is allowed to adjust itself until the 
prospect visits the bank and talks with the officers. 
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Figure 81: An eastern bank maintains a comparatively conservative 

policy in soliciting basiness, as indicated by its form shown above, 

on which the approval of officers must first be given* 
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Figure 82: This form follows up the one shown in Figure 81 and is 
filled out after the first visit made upon the prospect. 
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Figures 83, 84 and 85: The top card is used in the solicitors* files 
for foUow-up on firms. Figure 84 (middle) serves a similar purpose 
for individiials. Figure 85 (bottom) is not brought into use until 

the account is actually opened. 
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exactly the reason why a business man complains of 
banking service, he often is able to suggest remedies. 
At the same time he can avoid dangerous new accounts 
that might cause losses. 

An initial credit file is used by a national bank in 
the East for compiling information on prospects. By 
consulting this, the vice-president, who directs pub- 
licity, prepares for interviews and nlakes his calls 
timely. When a new accoimt is opened the name of 
the customer is placed on a simple form, together with 
the address, business, means of introduction, and a list 
of any other banking connections, and, if a corporation, 
the names of the president, vice-president, secretary, 
and treasurer. Space is left for ''accoimt opened,'' 
"by whom," "account closed," "by whom," "amount 
of the first deposit," and "with what bank the last 
account was kept." 

This affords reliable information in following up 
closed accoimts as weU as in getting new business. 
Approximately 50% of the prospects solicited have 
become customers. 

HOW ONE BANK HELPS ITS SOLICITORS TO GET A 
LINE ON NEW BUSINESS 

"Before soliciting an account," says the vice-presi- 
dent of this bank, "we make sure of the points to be 
emphasized in outUning our service, and of how we 
can be of the most benefit to the prospective cus- 
tomer. Furthermore, we study his business carefully 
and find out how it has progressed under certain con- 
ditions, the general methods of his firm, its business 
policy, and so on. The credit file gives us the mer- 
cantile rating of a large number of firms, as well as 
other information that is of decided value in going 
after or in handling their financial business. 

"However, we do not rely entirely upon the reports 
of credit biu^aus. For example, a company incor- 
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porates in Kansas City and opens negotiations with a 
bank there. If we are interested in the account here 
we write to the Kansas City bank for detailed informa- 
tion about the company's soundness^ its policy^ what 
credit it will demand, and so on. 

"After we get this information it is transferred to 
the files. A note is then sent to the solicitors and the 
officers stating that the facts in connection with the 
prospective account are ready for reference. This 
method strengthens the personal appeal and at the 
same time enables us to choose our customers care- 
fuUy." 

A small bank in a growing city in the Northwest 
mcreased its deposits from S360,000 to $510,000 in one 
year, and secured 20% of all accounts it solicited, by 
making "accommodation" the kesmote of a vigorous 
personal campaign. Many young business men who 
were hampered by lack of credit at the two other banks 
in the city responded immediately to the "accom^ 
modation" appeal of this bank's soUcitations and were 
granted loans consistent with the condition of their 
businesses. 

An actual check on the results of these loans showed 
that one young business man made $4,000 on his loan 
of $600; a druggist was able to develop his business 
until he now operates a chain of profitable stores in the 
rural districts; and a grocery supply dealer plodding 
along in a small way was given financial assistance in a 
business-getting campaign that eventually made him 
sales manager of a large Chicago wholesale grocery. 

At least three solicitations a day were made by this 
banker. He personally distributed Uteratiu*e among 
his prospects and learned by investigation exactly how 
far he could go in extending credit. Thus his fore- 
sight, backed up by a direct and vigorous personal 
appeal, helped him to attract new business. 

When stockholders and directors cooperate with the 
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officers and other bank employees in a campaign of 
personal solicitation gratifying results normally are 
certain to follow. In all banks, of course, the stock- 
holders and directors are expected to use their in- 
fluence in getting new accounts, but unless they are 
frequently reminded how valuable they can be, they 
are likely to relax their efforts. The directors, es- 
pecially, usually have their fingers on the commercial 
pulse and know the value and size of many prospective 
accounts. In getting more savings deposits the stock- 
holders and the bank employees often can furnish 
leads and effective assistance. 

Cooperation of this tyi)e helped to bring an account 
of S150,000 to a large banking institution in the 
Middle West. In a conversation with the new-busi- 
ness manager a stockholder mentioned a certain manu- 
facturer as a likely prospect. The new-business 
manager kept the manufacturer in mind and called on 
him later. 

''Yes, I understand that if a man goes down to your 
bank and lays down a hundred gold dollars he can 
borrow a hundred/' said the manufacturer after listen- 
ing to the bank man. 

''Well, we are not quite so bad as that,'' was the 
reply. "But even so, that speaks well for it as a safe 
place for your money, doesn't it?" 

This remark made an. impression upon the manu- 
factiu'er and a few days later he presented his check 
for $150,000 and took out a certificate of deposit. 

In letters to stockholders, directors, and a selected 
list of old customers urging team work in building 
business, a southern banker enclosed addressed post- 
cards with space on the reverse side for names of 
prospects. This plan produced considerable business 
when followed up by personal solicitation and letters 
to the prospects suggested. 

A large eastern bank divided its officers into several 
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groups and asked each group to analyze and solicit 
selected lists of prospects. To each group was assigned 
one distinct class of prospects. For instance, one took 
care of manufacturers, another handled retail mer- 
chants, a third professional men, and soon by groups 
for contractors, builders, real estate agents, trans- 
portation companies, insurance companies, engineers, 
and the like. 

This plan enables the officers to study closely each 
class and the individuals in each class. From those 
upon whom calls are made information is obtained that 
is valuable in soliciting others in the same class. The 
stockholders and directors of this bank also are con- 
stantly on the alert to obtain business-getting informa- 
tion which is transmitted by telephone or in person to 
an officer in the bank so that inunediate action can 
be taken. 

All the stockholders of a small bank in Illinois are 
dther active or retired farmers and many of them have 
esLtensive acquaintanceship throughout the surround- 
ing counties. These men are continually creating 
leads, mainly through conversations with other farmers, 
and these leads usually are followed up by the president 
of the bank, who sends out letters or makes personal 
calls. This kind of solicitation has produced more 
farmers' accoimts for this bank than any other two 
local banks have. 

With a little extra effort on the part of stockholders 
and directors similar results may be attained in almost 
any small country bank. Their influence often is 
carried into the homes, savings accounts of the sons 
and daughters are obtained, and an almost endless 
business-building chain created. 



CHAPTER XVIII 
PERSONAL APPEALS THAT WIN 

CASH prizes to encourage employees in getting 
new business helped a large middle western 
savings bank obtain 5^627 new savings accounts 
with total deposits of $305,041 from a five months' 
campaign which cost $2,140. All the work was done 
outside the bank and after normal working hours. 
Each employee framed his own appeal. 

Much of the soliciting was done among friends of 
the employees, but it did not stop there. QflBices and 
factories were visited at the lunch hour or on Saturday 
afternoons, and the clerks, bookkeepers, and tellers 
worked with as much zeal as regular solicitors. In 
many cases the workers had club and lodge afiUiations 
through which they obtained new business. 

Although opportimities for developing business are 
perhaps not as numerous in small towns, nevertheless, 
investigation revealed that success is attained in many 
small banks by plans like those used in large cities. 

A small bank in a southern city gained 175 accounts 
through personal appeals, and thereby helped to in- 
crease deposits $150,000 in a year. The cashier was a 
member of several fraternal organizations and had a 
wide acquaintance. He was often able, therefore, to 
make his appeals doubly effective. 

A comparison of the figures that follow shows that 
the cost of a campaign of this type in a large middle 
western bank was approximately 1% of the deposits 
gained. The expense of printing bulletins and so forth 
was small in proportion to the amount of prize money 
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awarded, as is shown by the report of the results 
(Figure 86). 

In this campaign separate contests were held among 
the employees. In organizing the contests the bank 
divided the employees into five companies, A, B, C, D, 
and E (Figure 87). Under the rules, which were out- 
lined in a pamphlet, or "pep" bulletin, given to each 
employee, new accounts were to be secured exclusively 
through personal work and credits were not to be 
transferred. To obtain credit for business secured the 
employee was obliged to report his work to the man- 
ager of the savings department, either in person or by 
note. Credits for accounts obtained were figured on 
a system of points. 

The points were computed as foUows: S5,000 and 
up, 250 points; $2,500 to $5,000, 150; $1,000 to 32,500, 
120; $500 to $1,000, 90; $250 to $500, 75; $100 to ^250, 
65; $25 to $100, 50; $5 to $25, 35; $1 to $5, 5 points. 

Three cash prizes were offered to the companies as 
units: 

1. To the company gaining the highest number of 
points during the contest, $200. 

2. To the company gaining the second highest 
number, $125. 

3. To the company gaining third highest num- 
ber, $75. 

Total, $400. 

The individual prizes for members were awarded 
according to points secured and were: First prize, 
$100; second, $65;. third, $40; fourth, $35; fifth, $25; 
sixtii, $15; seventh prize, $10, making a total of $300. 

In addition to these prizes, a bonus of 50 cents was 
paid on every new savings account of $10 or more 
brought in by employees not later than the date set 
for the closing of the contest. 

Under this plan every employee got an opportimity 
to prove his value to the bank and to earn additional 
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Figure 86: A study of this report should convince that the results 
of personal appeals by employees usually more than justify the ex- 
penditure* The accounts secured in the two contests cost the bank 
in advertising approximately 55 cents each. 
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compensation while doing it. In subsequent contests 
the same fundamental rules applied, although the 
amount of the prizes was changed to conform to the 
length of the campaign, the season of the year, and so 
on. As Figure 86 indicates, the largest net gain in 
savings accounts and deposits in five years was made 
during contest periods. 

Enthusiasm was maintained during all contests by 
the regular distribution of card bulletins (Figure 88) 
showing the results and commenting upon the work of 
individuals and teams, and by occasional meetings of 
employees in which successful business-getting appeals 
were discussed. Each employee also was requested to 
familiarize himself with the bank's facilities and to 
emphasize the service of all departments. 

HEBE A "SIXTY-MILLION-DOLLAR CLUB*' WAS BUILT BY 

PERSONAL APPEALS 

With deposits around the forty-million mark on 
November 1, 1915, the National Bank of CSommerce of 
St. Louis, which has no savings department, organized 
what it caUed the "Fifty-MiUion-Dollar Club,'' to get 
commercial accounts. Three months later this bank 
crossed the fifty-million mark in deposits and im- 
mediately organized a healthy ''Sixty-Million-Dollar 
Club'' in much the same manner. 

In promoting the first contest cash prizes were 
offered as follows: Class A, $125; Class B, SlOO; 
Class C, S75. 

Bulletins giving the rules of the contest were dis- 
tributed to employees (figure 89). The first class 
consisted of department heads and tellers, who had a 
greater opportunity to attract large accoimts, and the 
other classes were made up of the younger employees. 
Each member wore a small blue button with the figure 
^'50" in white on it, in the lapel of his coat. 

Bulletins were issued to the employees weekly to 
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Figure 87: Here are the first two pages of a four-page card folder» 
"Pep BuUetin 14," which announced the organisation of a new contest 
for getting savings accounts. Note how the companies of employees 

were organised. 
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help keep up their mterest in the contests. These 
were dictated by one of the members of the committee 
and duplicate copies made. Instructions also were 
often given in the bulletins. In almost every bulletin 
the importance of handling the prospect with tact, 
and yet with enthusiasm, was emphasized. 'ToUow 
every tip and keep everlastingly on the job'' was one 
of the slogans printed in the bulletins. 

Campaigns of this type demonstrate conclusively 
the worth while results that can be accomplished by 
concerted effort from all the employees. Not only are 
deposits increased, but a strengthened spirit of loyalty 
and cooperation usually is created. 

When a county in an agricultural section of Indiana 
employed a farm agent, a small national bank appointed 
a solicitor at a salary of $75 a month to work in con* 
junction with him. The solicitor traveled through the 
county with the agent and spoke at meetings of the 
farmers on general financial matters as well as on 
subjects related to real estate and insurance. These 
talks were interspersed with comments about the 
service offered by his bank and he attracted con- 
siderable new business. 

Special efforts of this sort seldom fail to win appre- 
ciation and good will. Useful gifts extended in con- 
nection with personal appeals of this type also often 
help greatly. A seed tester distributed among cus- 
tomers and to a selected list of prospects by this same 
bank resulted in the opening of several substantial 
new accoimts. 

A state bank secured a large number of accounts 
in the manufacturing district of a city of 30,000 by 
personal appeals made through solicitors and com- 
bined with the distribution of miniature savings 
banks. More than 800 accoimts, that amounted in 
one year to $22,000, were obtained from this campaign. 
The bank also furnished a benefit society of the workers 
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88: The front and back pages of the last bulletin iatued befote 
a contest for new accounts closed are shown above. The inside pages 
of the bulletin contained the rules and the names and number of 

points of contestants. 
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in one plant with an entire set of books and records 
for handling its business affairs, and thus won many 
new savers. 

Sixty per cent of the 9^000 savings accotmts rep- 
resenting $1,300,000 in deposits, in a large St. Louis 
bank is attributed to a campaign of this type. The 
savings department qpened during the first month of a 
year, and was not featured in advertising copy until 
July, when a contract was made for the distribution 
of 30,000 small oval savings banks, costing approxi- 
mately 15 cents each. 

Solicitors employed by the company furnishing the 
miniature banks canvassed the factories, stores, offices, 
and residences in certain districts. They gave out 
the miniature banks at 10 cents each, which rep- 
resented their compensation. In each bank was a 
slug which redeemed the prospect's dime when pre- 
sented for opening an account of $1 or more. 

A PERSONAL APPEAL THAT GAINED 376 NEW ACCOUNTS 

FROM A SINGLE FACTORY 

Two women solicitors, one working in the industrial 
section and the other in the business district, obtain 
an average of from 1,500 to 2,000 savings accounts 
each year for an Indianapolis bank. In most cases the 
appeals are made to the individual, although at times 
talks are made to groups. As a rule these solicitors 
have had the encoiu*agement and support of employers, 
but occasionally they meet obstacles which require 
tact' and persistency to overcome. One factory 
manager refused to permit one of these two solicitors to 
enter his plant. He offered a number of excuses, 
saying that the time of the men was too valuable, that 
the solicitor might get hurt walking around the ma- 
chinery, and so on. 

But the solicitor persisted and finally gained the 
consent of the owner to see the employees by agreeing 
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Figure 89: Contestants for new business in one St. Louis bank were 
kept posted on rules and results with multigr84>h bulletins like the 
one shown above. These bulletins were issued frequently and hdped 

greatly in maintaining enthusiasm* 
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to talk to them at the noon hoiu*. Within a week she 
had gained the good will of the management and the 
employees as well^ and within a few months the factory 
produced 375 new accounts. The solicitor now col- 
lects savings regularly at this factory. The men 
know when she is coming and are always ready with 
the sums they wish to deposit. 

The vice-president of a bank situated in the heart of 
an industrial section of a large middle western city 
makes regular visits to the various plants, after making 
arrangements with employers, and talks to large groups 
of workers. Following his talks he passes out circulars 
about saving and savings, and signature cards upon 
which the employees may signify what amount they wish 
to deposit periodically. The cards are handed to the 
cashier or paymaster of the company, who reports the 
new customers and the amounts each will deposit in 
the bank. 

In many small cities manufactiu'ers often use their 
personal influence to get their employees to save — 
usually mentioning the bank with which the concern 
does busipess. This practice resulted in 250 savings 
accounts for a national bank in an Illinois city of 
6,000. The president of a manufacturing concern 
gathered all his employees in the plant's yard one noon, 
addressed them on the subject of thrift, and expressed 
a desire to see them all save a part of their eamingis. 
Incidentally he mentioned the name of the local First 
National Bank as a safe bank. Within 60 days more 
than half of the 300 workers opened accounts, others 
followed later, and some induced members of their 
families to take out pass books. 

By establishing an office in a large factory two miles 
from the bank, officers of a trust and savings bank in 
an industrial section of a western city in three years 
obtained savings deposits amounting to $40,000. On 
the first and sixteenth of every month, the pay days 
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for the oflSice force of this factory — ^two tellers from the 
bank go to the factory and conduct ''a regular banking 
business" from 3 :45 until 5 p. m. They are provided 
with an office which has two coimter windows, and 
special lockers and drawers for the books, .ledgers, 
stationery, and so forth. Every Wednesday — the 
pay day of the meqhanical department — the same 
hours are maintained. The factory does not request 
its employees to deposit with this bank, but nearly all 
of them have been attracted to this bank by the 
special services and conveniences offered. 

An Illinois trust company successfully promoted 
''savings and loan" associations for five years without 
using advertising space. The plan grew until it now 
operates in 75 commercial lines and embraces 15,000 
persons who contribute regularly to the funds of their 
various organizations, and who represent one third of 
the entire Ust of savings depositors on the trust com- 
pany's books. Deposits of many of the larger clubs 
reach from $30,000 to $40,000 annually, and a large 
percentage of this business often is transferred to 
i^egular savings accounts. 

HOW SAVINGS AND LOAN ASSOCIATION GAVE BANK 

soucrroRS strong bales argument 
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Here is the procedure followed in starting this 
savings and loan" plan in a company. After getting 
the consent of the management by personal interview, 
announcements of the plan are made on circulars, 
which are distributed among the employees. This 
step is followed by a campaign of personal solicitation 
by two representatives of the trust company which 
includes talks to department heads, to individual 
employees, and to groups. Subscription forms on 
which to indicate the number of shares desired are then 
distributed. 

Three hundred members, for instance, were enrolled 
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from one wholesale grocery company the first year, 
and this nmnber was increased to 375 within four years. 
The approximate aggregate deposits for this organ- 
ization for each of the four years were as follows: 
First year, $30,700; second, $36,000; third, $36,000; 
fourth, $41,000; fifth year (estimated), $41,000. 

The methods of conducting this plan vary, of course, 
in different manufacturing plants and companies to 
conform to the administrative policies of concerns, but 
fundamentally they are the same. The object is 
naturally to create an employees' savings fund and to 
permit members to borrow money from it. Shares at 
25 cents each a week, With a maximum of 20 to a 
member, are issued. 

In the wholesale grocery concern referred to, pay- 
ments are made each Tuesday between 12 and 2 o'clock. 
Delinquent members are fined 1 cent a week until 
his or her subscription is paid. If a member is in 
arrears for a period of four weeks a charge of 4 cents, 
multiplied by the number of shares the member holds, 
is made, the net amount with interest and profit 
deducted is paid to the offending member, who then is 
dropped from the association. 

Application to the secretary is necessary in securing 
loans from the fund. Loans for $25 or less usually are 
made without collateral, depending upon the decision 
of the executive committee, which passes upon all 
loans. On loans over $25 security usually is required. 
A record of the loans is kept in the ledger also used for 
the record of payments. In case all the loans are not 
paid in fiill at the end of the fiscal year, a sufficient 
amount is borrowed from the trust company to enable 
the association to liquidate its stock. 

The assessments are made 52 weeks in each year, 
contrary to the original plan of the trust company to 
provide two weeks each year for liquidation only. In 
1916 a dividend of 6% was declared. 
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The directors of the association appoint two mem- 
bers each year to audit the books. The stationery is 
purchased at cost price from the company and all 
printing is done on the company's press. Most of the 
stationery is used for notices of liquidation which 
usually are issued to members 30 days prior to the 
end of the fiscal year^ and for announcing the date 
of the annual meeting, the date of the new fiscal year 
and for other announcements. 

The rules and regulations are reprinted each year in 
small pamphlets. These pamphlets also contain the 
annual statement of finances, including resources and 
expenditures. In a recent year the resources were 
$42,312.56 and the expenditures $41,294.92, leaving 
a net profit of $1,017.64, which was distributed pro- 
portionately among the shareholders. 

^'The plan has been very helpful to all the employees 
who went into it," said one of the officers of the whole- 
sale company. ''Some of them are buying homes with 
the money they put into the fund. To many relief 
has been given in time of sickness, and others have been 
enabled to meet various emergency demands without 
difficulty. Aside from that, the plan also has had an 
uplifting effect on the entire organization." 

In a way he smns up one of the sources of keen 
stimulation to be found in work like that described in 
this chapter — Whelping people to save is helping them 
in all ways. Putting 10 or 10,000 people on the 
road to saving is no small service to the community. 



CHAPTER XIX 
GETTING TEAM PLAY INTO YOUR SERVICE 

IN an efifort to learn what features of banking 
service are most appreciated, a bank in the East 
sent out 1,000 letters of inquiry to its customers, 
enclosing addressed, stamped postal cards for replies. 
Of the 620 that answered, 434, or 70%, replied that 
courteous treatment at the windows impressed them 
most. 

The other replies differed widely. Several customers 
liked the writing booths in the safety deposit depart- 
ment best, some preferred the convenience afforded by 
the 'Officers' desks being located near the entrance, 
while others indicated their appreciation of advice 
from officers. Many women customers laid stress on 
the conveniences in the ladies' rest room, although the 
majority commended the courtesy of the tellers and 
other members of the staff. 

The result of this inquiry reflected the spirit of cooper- 
ation which the president of this bank has endeavored 
to develop among his employees. He issues bulletins 
frequently (Figure 90), pointing out the importance of 
being courteous to customers and loyal at all times to 
the organization. Occasionally meetings are held to 
discuss ways of improving the service and when a 
valuable suggestion is made it is brought into play 
immediately in holding customers and in reaching oiit 
for new business. 

Whether banks are large or small or located in city 
or coimtry, they must have accurate knowledge of the 
customer's needs if they are to be successful in in- 
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creasing business, investigation indicates. Every of- 
ficer and lesser employee who comes into contact with 
the public should be made to feel that he is an important 
member of the new-business department. One un- 
interested and unsympathetic teller or clerk often will 
undo the good work of a half dozen employees of the 
opposite type. 

Every six months a small savings bank in an indus- 
trial section of a large middle western city offers a cash 
prize of $50 to the teller obtaining the largest ntunber 
of new accoimts. No outside work is done, the employees 
relying upon personal effort extended within the bank. 
At least once the first prize has been awarded to the 
teller at the window farthest from the entrance, thus 
demonstrating that service is often desired more than 
convenience of location by customers. 

Fourteen tellers in one large bank meet a night each 
week to discuss methods for building and holding the 
business of the bank. During the week each has 
spared a moment of his time to note suggestions from 
depositors as well as information learned about the 
bank's customers. These notes may be merely re- 
marks made by depositors about a dislike for some- 
thing, the success of some special deal, or a loss sus- 
tained in some business transaction. 

As each report is read a man from the credit depart- 
ment takes notes which may aid in determining the 
depositor's credit. After the last report is made the 
reading is repeated, and as each customer's name is 
mentioned he is made the subject of a general discussion. 
The next morning a typewritten copy of the minutes 
of the meeting is placed on the cashier's desk and the 
representative of the credit department submits his 
suggestions. At the next meeting of the tellers the 
minutes are read again and then placed on file. In 
this way the tellers often learn how to cultivate the 
acquaintance of depositors, to call them by name, and. 
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Figuxe 90: Two inside pages of a small folder entitled " Service Code '* 

afe shown here. Folders like this are distributed often to employees 

to emphasize the importance of proper service to depositors. 
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Figure 91 : Check forms like these, made out in various denominations, 

facilitate the work of the savings department of an Indiana bank and 

provide a service which is much appreciated. 
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through this knowledge, to provide more satisfactory 
service. 

In smaller banks the president or the cashier usually 
has intimate knowledge of the depositors, knows their 
names and the size of their faroilies, their business 
connections, and their financial standing. But this 
information often is of little value unless it is utilized 
in giving more effective service. Realizing this, an 
Indiana banker in a town of 7,000 continually keeps 
after his employees to meet the needs of customers. 

HOW A WESTERN BANKER MAKES SURE HIS CUSTOMERS 
QET PROMPT AND CAREFUL SERVICE 

This banker's desk is close to the entrance. When 
a customer comes in he is able to see whether or not 
prompt service is given. The juvenile depositor gets 
just as much attention as the commercial depositor and 
neither is compelled to wait in the lobby wondering 
where and when they are to be served. 

''I have six employees in the bank — ^all young men," 
says this banker, ''and all of them have a fair knowl- 
edge of how each department is run. By a system of 
substitution the boys have become familiar with the 
requirements of all the depositors. For instance, one 
man may be in the note department this month and in 
the savings department the next month. Thus, by 
shifting them around, they gain a broader knowledge 
of the work. 

Meetings of the employees are held twice a month, 
sometimes at the bank and at other times at the homes 
of the president or the directors, who usually give 
dinners, which are followed by general discussions of 
the bank's business. 

At these meetings, much interesting and helpful in- 
formation often is brought out. Not long ago, for exam- 
ple, one of the younger clerks suggested that by con- 
structing a sort of mezzanine floor at the rear of the 
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bank, on which the bookkeepers could work, the main 
lobby space would be increased to advantage. This 
improvement was made at a cost of about $800. The 
bookkeepers are no longer in sight of the customers, 
although they are within easy reach of the tellers. 
The noise of the machine in the main banking room 
was reduced and the officers found it easier to give 
added strength to the bank's service policy. 

The arrangement of the interior of the bank often 
has a great deal to do with making the service attract- 
ive, many bankers agree. A few years ago two young 
bankers who were seeking a location for a bank, 
selected a small and prosperous Illinois town. There 
were three other banks in the city, one located in the 
middle of the block on the main street and the others 
on side streets. None of these banks had modem 
equipment. 

"We decided that the people of this town would 
appreciate modem banking service," said one of these 
two men. "We picked out a comer on the main 
street, one of the busiest spots in the town. To get 
this corner we had to buy the lease of a cigar store. 
We paid a premium of $750 for it. After getting the 
location, we called in an architect. 

"We told him we wanted, first of all, a com- 
fortable and convenient interior. We wanted the 
president's office right in front, where he could greet 
everyone who came into the bank. Adjoining the 
president's office was the cashier's desk, separated 
from the lobby by a low marble coimter only, thus 
making it easy for customers to talk over their business 
problems. Along one side of the room we laid out 
three cages and at the end of the cages, away from the 
street, we provided space for the bookkeepers. In 
the middle of the lobby we placed a cushioned seat 
big enough for four persons. In the rear of the lobby 
we had two private rooms, one for the women and one 
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for the men; where they could go to rest or to transact 
their busmess more quietly and comfortably. 

''The wamscoting of marble and the cages of bronze 
were set off with a decorative scheme which cost about 
$3;500. The entralice was moved from the center of 
the building to the comer." 

The new bank was not long in itttracting the atten- 
tion of a number of business and professional men of 
the town, largely on the strength of its appearance. 
Then after completing the organization^ a vigorous 
advertising campaign was started with all its appeals 
designed to show how the bank's connections and its 
mechanical facilities enabled it to give good service. 
Visitors were cordially received by the officers, who 
inquired about their banking connections and the 
service that appealed most to them, whether in the 
savings, commercial, or other departments. In this 
way they obtained knowledge of just what the people 
wanted and developed their service accordingly. 

Within a year the new bank had $850,000 in deposits. 
In two years this smn was nearly doubled. In the 
meantime the three other banks, realizing the inroads 
made by this competition, made extensive improvements 
in their bank interior arrangements. 

WHY ADVERTISING OFTEN IS OF LITTLE VALUE UNLESS 

BACKED BY REAL SERVICE 

A bank must be careful to see that its advertising 
is backed up by effective service, investigation indicates. 
The arrangement of the banking room often has a 
great deal to do with winning the depositor who has 
been attracted by the advertising. Loss of depositors' 
time and the inconvenience usually caused by forcing 
them to make deposits in one part of the bank and 
withdrawals in another part has been eliminated by a 
western bank. Each paying teller's cage is flanked 
on both sides by receiving tellers, each handling one 
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half of the paying teller's accounts. In the rear of 
these cages a group of bookkeepers and clerks handle 
the same accounts, thus concentrating the work in 
units. 

In other words, each group of three cages, com- 
bined with the bookkeepers and statement clerks, 
forms a little bank in itself. 

By this arrangement a customer can make a deposit 
at one window and cash checks at another only a few 
feet away. If the pajring teller is in doubt about any 
check presented he can send his assistant to the book- 
keeper directly at the back of the cage, and learn the 
balance to the credit of that particular account. He 
can also learn from the receiving teller on his right or 
left, as the case may be, if a deposit for the credit of 
an account has been made that day. To further 
facilitate matters each paying teller has authority to 
certify checks against accounts in his division. 

To provide the teller with sufficient service facilities 
and yet avoid unnecessary expense, two wickets are 
placed in each cage. The cages are of the usual size, 
and extra space is obtained by cutting two feet from 
the side counters at the front of the cage, thus per- 
mitting the tellers to stand in front of the wickets. 
Each teller has an assistant. The assistant usually 
spends his time writing up the cash sheet, but whenever 
the teller sees more than three or f oiur customers in 
line the spare wicket is opened and handled by the 
assistant. This arrangement has resulted in greatly 
improved service. 

This bank did not stop with improving its method 
of receiving and paying. The large lobby space also 
offered opportimities for improvement. Customers 
might be annoyed and confused if they had to do much 
walking to transact their business. The ''Island/' 
a space enclosed behind a marble counter in the 
center of the lobby, was therefore established. The 
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Figure 92: These cards have enabled one bank to keep accurate tab 
on new accounts and thus to provide better service. They are a vital 
part of a system of handling accounts which helped to gain 10,000 

new depositors in 15 months. 
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^Kure 93; Real actvice was rendered by an Illinma bank to a small 
town when it catabliahcd a room for the use of its customers. Many 
took advantage of the opportunity, as the photograph indicates' 



Figure 94: The "Island" plan, adopted by one of the largest banks 

in the country as a senuine service to its customers, is shown above. 

It ha* served to umplify the transactions of all departmenta. 
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cashier^ the assistant cashiers and their assistants sit 
here and customers can reach them readily from any 
point in the lobby. 

An Indianapolis bank has placed a marble comiter 
in the form of a hollow square in the center of the main 
lobby for use in opening savings accounts. The 
department inside the square also serves as a general 
information bureau. It is in charge of a woman, who 
has developed an extensive acquaintance. 

HERB IB A SERVICE PLAN THAT HAS WON CUSTOMERS 

FOR AN INDIANA BANK 

She instructs new customers, furnishes deposit slips, 
signature cards, and so forth, which are kept con- 
veniently in pigeonholes under the counter. She also 
hands out special check forms used in drawing on 
savings accounts. These are issued for various small 
denominations, each of a different* color (Figure 
91). This plan has been found very successful, 
especially on days when a large volume of business is 
done in the savings department. 

When a new account is opened the signature card 
and the deposit slip go to the receiving teller and then 
to the bookkeeper. A stenographer in the savings 
department makes duplicates and files them alpha- 
betically. The original signature cards, of course, go 
to the paying teller. They are sorted and handed to 
the stenographer with a ledger sheet upon which she 
copies the names. Different forms of signature cards 
are used; one for checking accounts, one for regular 
savings accounts, one in connection with a miniature 
bank plan, one for a certificate of deposit, and one for 
a person opening an account for another (Figure 92). 
The cards are in different colors so as to be eaoly 
distinguished. This system helped the bank to gain 
10,000 new accoimts in 16 monthis. 

The small bank seldom has large crowds to handle 
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and the problem of physically providing convenient 
service is therefore usually more simple. But because 
of the growing tendency toward thrift dubs and the 
general increase in the number of small savings deposi- 
torSi additional equipment to facilitate service is 
often necessary. 

A small savings bank in Illinois constructed a cage 
in the comer of the lobby near one of the two en- 
trances, where a clerk handled all the business of a 
Christmas club, a vacation club, and a tax payers' 
club. A Une at this cage window does not disturb 
customers at other windows and considerable time 
also is saved in handling the special business. 

In its new building a bank in an Illinois city of 4,000 
provided for a room in the rear of the counting room, 
and announced in the newspapers that this room was 
for the use of customers. The room was attractively 
furnished, magazines and newspapers were kept on a 
big table in the center, and maps and pictures were 
hung on the walls. 

When farmers came to town they often visited the 
bank and took advantage of the conveniences of this 
room. Town customers also found it convenient. 

A small Minnesota bank provided a room of this 
type, and in the rear of the bank built a large shed and 
fiumished hitching facilities for the farmers. These, 
and like methods in many banks, have helped to give 
new and significant meaning to banking service. 

Among larger banks competition often is keen and 
some attraction in addition to a simple rest room is 
resorted to. In many big banks complete toilet 
equipment has been installed. Some have put in 
small libraries of instructive and entertaining liter- 
ature. 

But in the large bank there is alwasrs a danger of 
encouraging extravagance unless considerable atten- 
tion is given to the use that is made of its auxiliary 
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services. A Cleveland bank, for example, advertised 
its women's room in the newspapers and mentioned 
that stationery would be supplied free. As a result, 
many women who were not customers stopped at the 
bank on their shopping trips and made use of the rest 
rooms and the stationery. In a short time the cost of 
stationery increased to such an extent that all reference 
to it was eliminated from the advertising. 

In this bank, as in any bank, the personal element is 
a powerful factor in developing service that really 
serves. When the new customer comes into the bank, 
a pleasant word from one of the officers often helps to 
emphasize the service. 

HOW PEBSONAL SERVICE SECURED A PROFITABLE 
ACCOUNT FOR ONE BANK 

The secretary of a trust company in the Middle 
West, for example, noticed a man who made as many 
as four trips daily to the desks provided for savings 
depositors. He would hurry in, busy himself with a 
bundle of papers for a few minutes, and then hurry out 
again. The secretary approached the man one morn- 
ing and found that he was using the bank as an office, 
even writing his letters there. 

He said he was making a living as a small-com- 
mission man. He kept in touch with the needs of a 
dozen or so retail grocers and, after buying job lots of 
merchandise, sold them to the grocers at prices a shade 
under the market. Having no office, he used the bank 
in which to figure his margins and keep track of his 
business. For a long time it was hard to make bare 
living expenses,, he said. 

The secretary told him that he was welcome to use 
the bank and invited him to open an account. For 
six months he made small deposits at intervals. When 
his account reached $150 the teller asked him if he 
would not like to open a checking account. He was 
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glad to do this and within a year was canying a 
balance of considerably more than (500, and adding 
to it every month. 

There are many other instances that indicate how 
the banker's assistance and advice has helped both 
depositors and bank. When cement was first dis- 
covered in eastern Pennsylvania many of the farmers 
sold their farms to promoters at prices ranging from 
$200 to $500 an acre. There were a few farmers, how- 
ever, who would not sell. The cement promoters 
were anxious to obtain these farms and offered as high 
as $800 an acre for them. Many of these farmers had 
about decided to sell when one suggested that they go 
to a certain banker and get his advice. The banker 
had reliable information about the proposition and be 
advised them to hold on until they could get at least 
$2,500 an acre. They held on. A year later they 
received $2,800 an acre and, of course, were glad to 
do business with the banker whose advice had helped 
to enrich them. 

The commercial depositor usually is familiar with 
the bank's ordinary service. To gain his special 
attention and interest it is often necessary to offer a 
concrete and helpfid plan of some kind. Investigation 
showed that many banks, recognizing the demand for 
more acciuate cost finding and keeping among mer- 
chants and manufacturers, have established separate 
departments from which business men can secure first 
class assistance in auditing their books or determining 
their costs. Upon request, these banks will send their 
auditors to a business establishment and then charge 
only a nominal fee for a complete and often helpful 
audit of their books. 

A middle western bank conducted a plan of this 
sort on a broad scale. It advertised the service in the 
newspapers and by personal letters to the 
men of the city. 
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Plans like this have been used efifectively by other 
banks to impress upon commercial depositors the 
broader meaning of bank service. Not long ago a 
national bank in Ohio advertised in the newspapers 
that it would like to assist retail merchants to solve their 
business problems. One of the advertisements read: 



ARE YOU MAKING A PROFIT? 

We have recently instaUed a PUBLIC ACCOUNTING 
DEPARTMENT for the benefit of our patrons. This 
department is effectively equipped to handle accounting 
problems. The men in charge are thorough conversant 
with business requirements in the various industries and are 
prepared to assist in solving perplexing business problems 
of any nature. This is at tiie disposal of any of our cus- 
tomers who believe that they will be able to increase their 
profits or business efficiency through the advice and assist- 
ance of expert accountants and financial advisers. 

If you have business problems that defy solution we may 
be able to suggest the proper course to pursue. If you are 
a manufacturer who does not know whether a profit is being 
made on the various articles manufactured, we may be able 
to tell you just how to proceed to get this information. 

If you are a retail merchant and desire to install a cost- 
aooounting system, we will gladly assist you. 

These are merely a few suggestions. Why not arrange 
for a consultation at once? 



The bank secured a list of retailers' names and then 
checked up the list with the various wholesale houses, 
all of which entered heartily into the plan. After the 
nevirspaper advertisements appeared, a personal letter 
was sent to the retailers asldng them to indicate if 
they could use the service free of charge* A return 
postal card was enclosed. The letter also explained 
that the bank was eager to help the city's merchants 
and that it would give advice on how to determine 
costs, how to figure inventories, how to buy, how to 
study the markets, and on effective selling methods. 
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Since the bank had the support of the wholesale 
houses it was comparatively easy to secure definite and 
helpful information for the retailers. In addition the 
bank bought a number of the latest books dealing with 
modem merchandising methods for reference purposes. 

"Within 30 days we received replies that they were in- 
terested f rommore than 300 retailers/' says the president 
of this bank. "About 200 of the writers soon came in 
to inquire about the plan. We were careful not to 
tell them to do this way or that way, but we showed 
them how other merchants were makhxg bigger profits 
by a simple classification of their records that would 
reveal conditions at a glance. In other words we 
wished to help them, but we did not want them to 
rely entirely upon us for success." 

Within six months after this campaign of education 
and service was started about 100 new commercial 
accounts amoimting to about $45,000 were secured. 
The plan cost about $1,200. 

AN EDUCATIONAL CAMPAIGN THAT DEVELOPED S15.000 

IN NEW BUSINESS 

A New York state bank which has deposits of 
$2,500,000 engaged a lecturer to give a series of talks 
to business men. All of these talks were illustrated on 
a black board. Invitations to talks in the afternoons 
were issued only to commercial patrons. The talk 
was advertised in the newspapers and by handbills 
distributed in the business district. Tickets were 
handed out upon application at the bank and in this 
way valuable personal contact with prospects was 
established. 

In the evening the lecturer talked on subjects of 
broader interest and a general invitation was issued, 
but tickets of admission were only obtainable at the 
bank. , 

^'Our main purpose in these talks was to arouse 
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business men to the necessity for better business 
methods/' said an officer of the bank. ''We did not 
attempt to make them the direct basis of an appeal for 
increased business, although not long after the lectures 
were given we secured about $15,000 in new business 
which we felt was due entirely to these talks. One 
man, a coal dealer, opened an account of $2,000, 
explaining that the lectures gave him suggestions that 
would help him to make more money. 

'The entire expense of this campaign was less than 
$250, most of which went to the lecturer. There were 
so many expressions of approval and good will from 
the business conmnmity that we were fully repaid and 
we intend to repeat the plan." 

The value of life insurance underlaid a service cam- 
paign that developed $200,000 in new business for a 
St. Louis trust company within a year. The bank did 
not attempt to sell life insurance, but sought to show 
that life insmrance is a service that every individual 
requires (Figure 95). It also offered to try to answer 
any questions about how and when to buy insurance. 

Shortly after the plan was started, a life insurance 
company in New Jersey changed its by-laws in order 
to take its St. Louis deposit out of a national bank and 
transfer it to this trust company, which is a state 
institution. This account alone amounted to $30,000. 

HOW COOPERATION WITH LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES 

INCREASED DEPOSITS 

A life insurance agency in Pittsburgh had 8,000 
copies of this company's plan printed in booklet form 
and distributed to banks throughout the country. 
Seven of the biggest insurance companies in the United 
States opened new accoimts in the St. Louis bank. 

An aged couple who had $8,000 on deposit with this 
trust company had steadily resisted efforts to sell them 
a policy. When they saw the advertising on life 
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to you— give him a chance. He knows some 
things alx>ut you and the commercial value 
of your life that you don't know yourseli 
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— nor in sentiment of couiie^but in cold dottara and 
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Figure 95: One St. Louis bank gained wide attention by advertiae- 

menta showing the value of insurance. Displays like the one shown 

featured an intensive newspaper campaign. 



Young Man— Your First Saving 

You young men, iust out of high school or coDege, scait* 
ing m bustness or professional career^ don't have to be 
advised about the necessity of saving your money. Yott 
know that alrea4y. 

Bat we want to suggest that you save for tome definiti^ 
purpose, always. And we furdier suggest that your fine 
object in saving be the initial premiuin on a life faisunaioe 



A reasonable proportion of your income set aside regu* 
burly will soon amount to the sum necessary for the fine 
premium, and it will suggest the most systematic way pi 
meeting future premiums on time. 

THE LIFE INSURANCE MAN IS WORKING FOR TOO 
--LET KIM TELL YOU WHAT HE KNOWS 

Sl Louis Union Bank, Fourth and Locust 



96: Here is another strong insurance display wfaicli helped 
in developing a large amount of business In both thecommerrialand 

savings departments. 
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insurance they called at the bank and the officers 
explained that it had no insurance to sell, but told 
them how a policy might prove beneficial. Since the 
bank had endorsed life insurance the old couple felt 
favorably toward it, and soon took out a policy I 
The company which wrote the policy opened an ac- 
count with the bank. 

A Missouri agent of a large eastern life insurance 
company wrote to the bank and said that the bank's 
advertising had helped him to close six policies. He 
opened an account of $3|000. 

The extension of business hours is a service that is 
almost always appreciated, many bankers have found. 
In some payroll towns investigation showed that 
banks keep open for an hour on two nights a week to 
permit working men and women to cash their checks 
or deposit savings. One banker in an agricultural 
town in Iowa turns the clock ahead one hoiur on 
Wednesdays and Saturdays, to take care of the busi- 
ness of farmers. 

A Pennsylvania bank secm^ed 500 new accounts 
within three months after extending its business hours 
to 10 p. m., the opening hour being 9 a. m. All these 
new accounts were opened after the customary bank- 
ing hours. A number of them were taken from other 
banks that kept open only in the dasrtime, but many 
were from individuals who previously had not carried 
a bank account. 

One evening a man entered the bank and asked to 
deposit $4,000 in bonds for the night. The bonds 
were taken and a receipt given, and when he called 
on the following day and was told that there was no 
charge for the service, he opened an account which 
grew from S1,000 to $11,000 in a short time. 

While there are a great many travelers who take 
advantage of this night service, probably it is the 
greatest asset in getting business from restaurants, 
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stores, and small business houses in the vicinity 
are open after customary banking hours. The oppor- 
tunity to deposit the day's receipts in the bank rather 
than to leave them inadequately protected is appre- 
ciated. 

The banker today realizes that his success is not 
an element apart from the success of the other busi* 
ness men in the community. In fact, the develop- 
ment of the bank aknost always is entirely dependent 
upon the financial welfare of the surrounding commun- 
ity. Therefore, service of the useful kind frequently 
described in this chapter seems to be in favor. 



CHAPTER XX 
HOW TO HOLD ACCOUNTS LONGER 

TELLERS in a middle western state bank receive 
a bonus of 25 cents for each savings account 
that they hold by personal effort at the window. 
Li one year this plan resulted in preventing the loss 
of about 600 accoimts, which represented a gain of 
approximately 40% over the previous year, when no 
bonuses were paid. 

When the plan was first adopted the tellers were 
paid 50 cents each time they were able to prevent an 
entire withdrawal. This was too expensive, so the 
plan was abandoned for a time. For several months 
the accounts were closely watched and it was found 
that the percentage of closed accoimts increased from 
the time the bonus was stopped. 

Finally the manager of the savings department 
called the employees together and told them of the 
importance of encouraging withdrawing depositors 
to leave at least a small amount in the bank. He then 
agreed to pay a bonus of 25 cents for each account that 
was held in this way. 

As a result of this talk and resumption of the bonus 
plan the tellers competed with each other to establish 
a record, not so much to get the money as to show their 
loyalty. A comparison of closed accounts during the 
first three months with those of the three months 
previous to the reestabUshment of the bonus revealed 
a decrease of more than 30% in withdrawals. 

When a customer appears at a window and asks for 
all his money, the teller suggests that the bank would 
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be pleased to retain at least ^'a dollar or so/' to avoid 
the necessity of the customer going through the 
routine when opening another account later on. By 
tactful inquiry the teller usually learns the reason for 
the withdrawal and is able to frame an effective appeal. 

For example, a man with SI ,200 in a savings account 
recently entered the bank and presented a check for 
the whole amount. Inquiry revealed that he was 
going to invest it in bonds. The teller immediately 
told the customer the bank would like to keep a small 
sum and then, as he increased it, he could buy more 
bonds. The customer was induced to leave $200 on 
deposit. 

Another customer had $175 in the bank and wanted 
it all. He was going out of the city for a short time. 
The teller explained that the bank would like to con- 
tinue to be of service to him, that he probably would 
want to open another account on his return, and that 
by leaving a small sum there would be no necessity for 
making out another book. The depositor finally 
withdrew only $150. 

''That man knows more about the business of this 
bank than anyone in it,'' said the president of a laige 
southern bank, pointing to one of his jimior officers. 
''But the trouble with him is that he has no personality. 
He seems to be unable to rise to the modem idea of 
banking service. I have told my tellers that they 
can make more friends for the bank, or more enemies, 
in one day than I, in my office, can make in a month. 

"For instance, a woman may be waiting at an officer's 
desk for some check he is about to sign. Now^ there is 
no reason for him first to delay the signing, and, then, 
without getting out of his chair, simply to swing 
around and hand her the check. Is it not just as easy 
— and has not this bank the right to expect as much — 
for him to get up out of his chaur and hand her the 
check, having signed it as quickly as he could? It is 
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courteous service in connection with details like this 
that keeps our customers satisfied and lessens with- 
drawals. Simple courtesy should never be over- 
looked, because it outweighs other factors in holding 
the depositor once his account is opened/' 

The head of this bank receives reports daily on all 
new and closed accounts. These reports are first sent 
to the new business department by the different 
tellers and changes are made accordingly in the card 
index and the mailing list. If, for example, the presi- 
dent finds that the withdrawaJs at window number 5 
have been steady and heavier than usual, it may 
indicate a fault on the part of the man back of that 
wicket. These reports often flash danger signals that 
enable the president to put his finger on sharp declines, 
ascertain the causes and secure remedies before heavy 
loss is incurred. 

PERHAPS THIS PLAN WILL HOLD DEPOSITORS JUST 

AS WELL FOR YOU 

''There is much to be said in favor of the so-called 
psychological appeal at the teller's window,'' says the 
cashier of an Ohio bank. 'I never allow my tellers 
to make a direct negative suggestion to a customer. 
A savings depositor may come in and wish to with- 
draw all his money. Now the first impulse of the 
teller is to ask something like this: 'Don't you want 
to leave some of your money here?' But it is just as 
easy to say: 'We would like to keep your account 
open, and if you leave a few dollars with us you will 
still have a bank account that you can add to when- 
ever you please I This appeal nearly always prevents 
a withdrawal of the entire amount." 

To test the value of this simple plan, this banker 
caused his tellers to make a record of every application 
for a withdrawal, at the sime time admonishing them 
to avoid the negative appeal. In 90 days it was 
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found that 168 depositors had appeared to draw out 
all their money, but that of this number only 48 
insisted on full payment after the positive appeal was 
made by the teller. 

After each request was made for an entire with- 
drawaly and also after all the names were listed, the 
data was sent to an assistant cashier who had charge 
of the advertising. This data furnished information 
showing the cause of the withdrawals, and if, for exam- 
ple, it appeared that a depositor was leaving the city 
permanently, his name was taken from the list. But 
if the depositor merely wanted money to tide him over 
illness or to provide funds for a vacation, or for like 
reasons, this was noted on a card and transferred to 
the follow-up index. In 80 days a letter was sent out 
inviting the customer to renew regular depositing. 
If this letter did not bring a response, another followed 
in 30 days, and, finally, if no attention resulted a third 
tactful letter was sent out about 30 days later in 
which the depositor was invited to call at the bank. If 
he came one of the officers made a strong personal 
appeal to him to renew regular depositing. 

Ordinarily this bank is not bothered with the prob- 
lem of how to prevent the loss of commercial accoimts. 
But if there is a possibility of losing a good commercial 
account the president or the cashier makes it a point 
to investigate individually and to attempt to hold the 
account by personal appeal. 

The instances already cited indicate that the pre- 
vention of withdrawals logically should center prin- 
cipally in the savings department. The ordinary 
savings depositor seldom seeks credit accommodation, 
as does the conmiercial depositor, and the risk to the 
bank is therefore less. It is evident, therefore, that 
it is desirable to exert every possible effort to hold the 
savings account and to make it grow. 

Bankers estimate that it costs from 12 to 21 cents 
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Figure 97: One bank form which means real sendee to cu stom e rs Is 
shown here. It is greatly appreciated and has cemented good will. 
Note the space for marking the exact time the statement must be ready* 
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Figure 9S: Prompt notification to customers that their statements 
can be made easily by use of this form — a service wliicfa hdps 
to hold customers and to build good wilL 
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to open a savings account. This provides for the 
pass book, the sheet in the ledger or the ledger card, 
and the various other stationery incidentals^ but does 
not include overhead expense. 

The small savings account at the outset therefore 
usually represents an actual expense to the bank, and 
with a pickel or dime account or a dollar account it 
takes a long time, often more than a year of con- 
sistent saving, before the account really becomes 
desirable. And it frequently happens that in order to 
attract small savings accounts it is necessary to give 
away novelties, such as home banks, pocketbooks, and 
the like, and here again another item of expense is 
recorded. 

^^ We advertised one-dollar savings accounts and gave 
away a small bank,'' says the president of a small 
Michigan bank. ''The banks cost us 22 cents each 
and I figured that, in addition, the cost of opening an 
account was about 15 cents. In giving away the banks, 
however, I impressed upon the recipients that 50 cents 
of the initial deposit would be retained by the bank 
unless the miniature banks were returned. I also 
stipulated that regular deposits would have to be 
made and that withdrawals could not be made until 
after 90 days." 

This plan brought in $16,000 in new business within 
two months. When the 90-day period was passed, a 
list of the holders of the miniature banks was checked 
and those whose accounts appeared to be dormant 
were sent this letter. 

Dear Sir: 

Our records Aow that your savings acoount 
is not growing. 

When this account was started it was un- 
doubtedly your intention to increase it and I 
an wondering what interfered. 

It may be that, for one reason or another. 
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you have Just been putting off naklng other 
deposits. Therefore, to keep it before you 
and to give you the benefit of a plan which 
some of our depositors are using with success » 
we are going to send you on the first of each 
Bonth a friendly reminder of this account » 
hoping you will build it up, even if you deposit 
but $1 each month, or better still, $2 or $5. 

Money accumulates rs^idly in monthly or 
weekly deposits at Z% interest. You will want 
your child to have every possible chance when 
grown up and perhaps you can recollect a time 
when Just such a little sum in the bank would 
have helped you to get the thing you wanted 
most. 

Will you come in some day and talk the 
matter over — tell us how you like the 
"monthly reminder" plan? 

Since inactive accounts are left in banks for months,, 
and sometimes for years, it would hardly seem neces- 
sary to provide plans to hold them. But there is 
always present a danger of losing the money as the 
result of investments that may be offered to the 
depositors. To meet exigencies of this type a large 
trust company in the Middle West writes to depositors 
whose accounts are inactive twice a year. The last 
statement of the bank is enclosed and attention is 
called to the figures which speak for the growth of the 
institution. The cost of mailing these letters is felt 
to be small compared to the number of accounts that 
are retained by reminding depositors that the bank 
appreciates their patronage. 

Effective letters and a simple follow-up system are 
felt by many to be essential in holding business. But 
there often is a possibility of antagonizing the depositor 
and losing his business unless considerable tact is used 
in framing the letters. 
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Figure 99: When customers call for their 
Figure 97) they are ready and waiting in the form shown 
a few minutes are required to prepare statements and it is a 

that helps to hold accounts. 
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This fact is illustrated by the experience of a small 
Iowa trust company which f oimd thai many depositors 
did not care to receive mail regarding their accounts. 
For example, one man wanted to buy his wife a 
Christmas present and was laying aside $30 a month 
without her knowledge. The letter, coming to the 
house, aroused her curiosity and in the end he had to 
tell her all about it. In another case, the bank's 
letter went to a depositor's business address. This 
depositor's partner was a director in another savings 
bank. In the absence of the bank's customer he 
opened the letter — ^by mistake — and promptly set to 
work to influence the partner to switch his account. 
He was successful and the bank lost a depositor. 

To avoid situations of this tjrpe the president of 
this bank now requires the teller handling new accounts 
to ask each depositor where mail shall be addressed to 
him. A memorandum is made of this information 
and it is placed on cards from which direct advertising 
is addressed. If the customer objects to personal 
communications, only general advertising matter is 
sent to him. 

Scores of banks, investigation indicates, find attrac* 
tive leather novelties, or systems of the so-called 
'^multiple check" type which enable customers to pay 
a lot of current bills through one check, of great value in 
holding accounts. A large bank in the Northwest tried 
out a plan among women in which a combined pass 
book, check book, and a small memorandum book, 
handsomely boimd in leather, proved very popular. 

Prompt compliance with the wishes of customers is 
perhaps the sign most indicative of effective service. 
It is true that in most banks earnest efforts are made to 
fulfil the desires of depositors, but these sometimes 
fail because of the lack of an organized plan. 

An eastern trust company requires that all requests 
from customers be written out by the officer or em* 
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ployee receiving them and then submitted to the 
proper department. If, for example, the W. A. 
Wash Company asks for a special statement, the 
request is written out and sent to the accounting 
department on a card like that Bhown in Figure 97. 
This indicates just what time the statement must be 
ready. Or, when a pass book is balanced, a card like 
that shown in Figure 98 is sent to the depositor and 
when he calls at the bank he receives his book and 
canceled checks together with a neatly typewritten 
statement (Figure 99), enclosed in an attractive 
envelop, (Figure 100), which bears a message relating 
to the bank's service. 

When a new customer comes into an eastern bank 
for the first time he is handed a card on which all 
departments are listed. On this card he indicates the 
department with which he wishes to do business. If 
he marks the space that is provided for savings, the 
manager of the savings department uses the card in 
completing his record, and then passes it on to the new- 
business department. There the customer's name is 
transferred to a card index and the mailing list. 

The account is checked from time to time, and if it 
shows signs of lapsing, letters and interesting adver- 
tising matter are sent to the depositor. Probably the 
best feature of this plan is that it permits the customer 
to indicate by a simple check mark precisely the busi- 
ness he desires to transact. 

All plans of this type are only different ways for 
extending service. And it is upon this foundation of 
service that all plans must be built for preventing the 
loss of accounts. Show your customer you are inter- 
ested in hinL Give him business advice whenever he 
needs it. Do not show favoritism. 

'^Our smaller customer knows he receives the same 
consideration that is given to the most prosperous 
depositor,' says a Detroit banker. ''We stand ready 
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to assist him in the solution of his business problems, 
to give him advice on real estate and insurance matters, 
and to manifest in many other wajrs that we are glad 
to serve him. This, after all, is the best way to hold 
accoxmts." 

Perhaps he has pretty well summed up the entire 
question of the advertising and service sides of bank 
management. Surely the best way to hold accoimts 
also should be the b^t way to build a business. 
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